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PREFACE. 



fHE present work is a brief, but, we believe, complete and 
. comprehensive account of Japanese life, character, and 
/manners. It contains within a short compass what could 
otherwise only be discovered by an extensive perusal of large 
aad expensive works, which contain a multitude of personal 
details and extraneous matters, uninteresting and unnecessary to 
;the reader who seeks either for information or amusement A 
history of Japan, as it has been and now is, forms, indeed, in 
itself a study as curious as anything to be found in the whole 
lange of romance. A kingdom which for ages successfully 
lesisted the intrusion of foreigners, and, surrounded on all sides 
by the dividing ocean, worked out within its own borders a com- 
plete and peculiar civilisation, is surely a remarkable pheno- 
menon in human history. Leaving out of view the abortive 
attempts made in earlier times by the Portuguese and the Dutch 
to effect a settlement in the country, it may be stated that 
it is only within our own times that this spell of national 
privacy has been broken. The nations of the West, who liad 
overrun the globe in search of "fresh woods and pastures 
new" for commerce, began to knock loudly at the doors of 
this antiquated prison, until the summons could no longer 
be disregarded. Japan was virtually thrown open to the 
trading communities of the world, and it need hardly be added 
tiiat the British were the first pioneers who established and 
have since maintained a solid and influential position in the 
coimtry. 

Very singular must have been the experiences of our country- 
men who first became acquainted with the social and political 
life of the people. They beheld many things which must have 
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carried them back in memory to the early daya of English his- 
tory, A system of feudalism, more despotic than William the 
Conqueror ever uontemplated, held in chains the entire country, 
and crushed out all notion of personal freodom. But no sooner 
did foreigners obtain a footing in the island than, as if by magic, 
this anomalous state of things began to vanish away. The people 
began to see that to real civilisation they were still strangers. 
From obstinate exclusivJsm they goon passed to extravagant 
admiration of everything foreign, and soon an Anglo-mania set 
in, which held that all things worthy of being worshipped and 
imitated had their home in Britain. The facility with which 
the Japanese have abandoned their old ideas, and taken to 
copying English ways and adopting English jnventionB, is at 
once ludicrous and extraordinary. So fat has this been carried 
that artists are already beginning to lament tho ntter decay of 
everthing distinctively national and peculiar in their produc- 
tions. Whether the Japanese will continue faithful to their 
new life remains to ba seen. At present the British are being 
carefully copied in every particular, from ships of war down to 
neckties and tall hats. This is surely a stimulating Hattery to 
oui national pride, for the Japanese have also had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with Americans and EusHians, 
French and Germans. In reforming their institutions it must bo 
admitted, however, that they have shown much discrimination, 
having selected some distinguished German scholars, for ex- 
ample, to take charge of their Department of Public Instruction. 
So long as "the proper study of mankind is man," hooke 
which tell ns of the ways and doings of fellow-beings very 
dissimilar to ourselves must continue to he the most perman- 
ently interesting of all books. Especially is this true in the 
case of the Japanese, who form in so many ways a complete 
anomaly in civilisation. The reader of the following pages will 
find that they embrace a great variety of topics, from the life of 
tho Mikado on his sacred thcone to that of the peasant in his 
winter coat of straw. Popalar tales and legends have been 
interwoven with the general account in order to render the book 
more attractive, and at the same time to exhibit the people in 
all phases of their character. We believe we present here, in 
the briefest space possible, the most complete account that has 
ired of Japan, Historical and Descriptive. 
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le Life and MsiuieTB — Curious AnomaliES among the 

fj Japanasa— Tha Mikado and tlia Tyuoon— Yedo—Earthaaakes 

I — Japanese Theatre — Feudalism — Introduction of English Ciistoma. 

y^REAT interest ia felt at present throughout the 
^-^ civilised world in the insular empire of Japan. 
Universal history does not present such another instancu 
of 80 singularly active and progresaive a community 
shutting itself up in the strictest isolation from any 
point of contact with other natloiks, living for ages 
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TJte word " yapan" 

withoat either civil or foreign warfare, unknown to the 
great commercial comnnmities of the Weat, and only 
desirous to remain so. Within the last few years this 
barrier of isolation has been broken down, and we are now 
comparatively familiar with what may be correctly termed 
the latest and greatest cariosity in the history of civilisa- 
tion. 

We shall anticipate in brief outhne a few of the most 
striking peculiarities of the country and people of Japan, 
so aa to present to the mind of the reader at a single view 
some notion of the more detailed information which will 
be contained in succeeding chapters. 

First of all, a word of explanation as to the meaning of 
the term "Japan." This word is a singular instance of 
corruption, and aa pronounced by ua would never suggest 
to a native the name of his country. It arose thus. The 
largest of the Japan islands is called Nipon, It is com- 
pounded of two words written in the Chinese character, 
meaning the "place" or " rising of the sun." Originally 
the words were Jih Pwti, vphich the Dutch spelt Jeh-pv/n. 
But the Dutch j is equivalent to our y, which would 
represent the native pronunciation. This, however, was 
overlooked by the Enghsh, who quickly transformed the 
word into Japan, in which form it continues in all our 
books and periodical literature. 

We have said that the Japanese are an active and pro- 
gressive community, but, "being continually thrown back 
upon themselves by a rigidly paternal system of govern- 
ment, they have not advanced on ail points with equal 
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speed. In some things they equal, nay, surpass, the most 
skilled communities of Europe. In other respects they are 
so preposterously behind modem ideas as to suggest a state 
of society to be found only in the Middle or even the Dark 
Ages. In all the elements of material civilisation they 
leave other eastern nations at a vast distance. They 
make swords and cutlery to rival the best workmanship of 
Birmingham and Shefl&eld, silks and crapes that will 
compete with Macclesfield and Lyons. They launched a 
steamer without any assistance from foreign engineers, 
having actually constructed a working marine engine from 
some plans in a Dutch work. Yet in rapid locomotion, one 
of the greatest triumphs of modern science, so absurdly 
primitive are their ideas that they have no better mode 
of conveying Government despatches than by a courier, 
running at full speed, and stripped of all garments save his 
loin-cloth. This paradoxical character of the people shows 
itseK in every relation of life. 

The Japanese write from top to bottom, but from right 
to left, consequently their books begin where ours end. 
Their locks are made to shut by turning from left to right. 
Their old men fly kites, while the children look on at this 
solemn amusement of their grandfathers. Their carpenters 
draw the plane to them, and their tailors stitch /rowi them. 
They mount their horses from the off side, while the horses 
themselves stand in the stable with their heads where we 
place their tails. So far from attempting to have white 
teeth, ladies vie with each other in imparting to them a 
brilliant black. The sexes mingle in the public bath- 
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houses in a manner indescribable to western readerSj 1 
apparently no more ashamed of mutual exposure than 
first parents before the Fall; yet if we are to place a 
reliance on the most authoritative testimony, the mora 
of Japan is superior to that of most eagtem countri 
They sleep without beds, and eat without tables. 

As a people, they are perhaps the most peaceable, o 
tented, good-humoured, and cheerful in the world; 
the country is without statute law or lawyers; 
whether this last peculiarity should be classed under \ 
head of paradoxes we will not undertake to say. /Thj 
are at once one. of the moat sceptiual and most rehgi 
people in the world. At times nothing can exceed 1 
austerity of their devotions ; but wheu this fit of enthu- 
siasm passes away they relapse into a scepticism as com- 
plete as any Positivist could desire. This is particularly 
observable in their caricatures, a department of artistic 
work in which they particularly excel The bonzes or 
priests are a favourite subject for Japanese sarcasm, and 
are pictured in every sort of ridiculous posture. 

But if they can thus play fast and loose with rehgion, 
they have for ages obeyed a system of government such as 
no people ever paid allegiance to except tliemselves. They 
have had two emperors, two lords paramount. It is true 
that in rank and dignity the Mikado has always been the 
only emperor of Japan. His will alone has been law to all 
i. AH power has been derived from him, and 
has been considered on that account to have force and 
But until within the last few years the Mikado 
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has been a mere phantom sovereign, shut np in a dismal 
prison of a palace, sniroxinded by innumerable body- 
guards, and positively ivot cUloived to stir beyond the 
precinctB of his palace prison. For many centuries until 
lately all real power has been in the hands of the Tycoon, 
the head of the Executive, the real and actual emperor of 
Japan. Yet the decrees of the Tycoon are supposed to 
derive all their efficacy from having the sanction of the 
Mikado superadded, the people all the while knowing 
such sanction to be no more than a mere mockery. How 
such a Grovemment held together for so many centuries 
} must certainly be reckoned as not the least of the curious 
' anomalies that underlie the whole social fabric of Japan. 
'} The Mikado was the shadow, the Tycoon the substance ; 
^ yet it would be hard to say which was the most real, for 
j no decree of the Tycoon was necessarily binding upon the 
people imless it bore the mysterious imprimatur of the 
shadowy Mikado. This will account for the many 
insults and atrocities suffered by Europeans at their first 
entrance into the country, for which redress was asked in 
vain ; the real fact being, as afterwards transpired, that the 
treaties by which Europeans held footing in Japan were 
signed by the Tycoon only, and Japanese gentry (every- 
body is a gentleman in Japan who can wear two swords) 
only obeyed them when it suited their purpose. 
-The Tycoon was, however, as much a prisoner in the 
I walls of his palace as the Mikado himself Such are the 
f Japanese notions of court etiquette. Both their kings were 
I prisoners. " Kneeling princes offer the Tycoon their lip- 
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laervice, and flattering courtiers minister to his wants ; but 
low often must lie wish hhnseif a common mortal ! how 
wearily must he yearn for that bright world beyond bis 
prison walls, for the pure air of those green moiuitaina and 
the fresh breezes of the blue sea, ao near, ever so near, and 
hopelessly beyond his reach ! How his courtiers 

lUst have chuckled when Lord Elgin, in the name of the 
Queen of England, presented him with a yacht ! What 
would the cardinals say if the Saltan were to select the 
Imost lovely of his harem and send her to the Pope for a 

ife V 
Tedo, the great capital of the Tycoon, and the largest 

ity in Japan, is also, as might be expected, a curious 
Contrast to the other great capitals of the world. It is a 
■city of orchards and gardens. No sooner do you turn off 
the main street, which is not less than eight or nine miles 
in length, than you enter the rural stillneaa of a lovely 
landscape. Instead of the bustle and din and smoke 
inseparable from our notion of a large town, you have 
green lanes, clumps of trees, and hedges of camellia, 
nectarine, peach, and jessamine. Owing to the bright sky 
and clear air of Japan, there is nearly always a gorgeous 
profusion of colour in these city landscapes. Such houses 
as are built of stone are without either mortar or cement. 
The Japanese are said to find this a necessity, for Yedo ia 
a city of earthq^uakes, and the houses have to be con- 
Btructed on the pattern of the willow rather than of the 
oak. Tbey bend, but they do not break. The greater part 
/of the town is, however, built of wood, and, as a conse- 
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quence, fires are of daily and nightly occurrence. The 
Yedites are in this respect the most utterly careless people 
in the world. So accustomed are they to be waked up 
with the alarm of fire, that they look on conflagrations 
with the serene complacency of a Stoical fatalism, and 
seem to prefer spending their strength in trying to extin- 
guish them to using a little ordinary vigilance in pre- 
venting their outbreak. As a consequence, it is computed 
that the whole of Yedo is burnt down and rebuilt once 
every five years. Yet, in spite of earthquakes and fires, 
the people are serenely happy. But, with fires both 
above and below the surface, it is of course vain to look in 
Yedo for architectural beauties. 

Earthquakes in Yedo are seldom accompanied by any 
great loss of life. In spite of this, however, the heaving 
and vibrating of the ground have such a prostrating effect 
upon the nerves of Europeans that they never really get 
used to it, or manage to shake off the feeling of terror. 
The last great earthquake at Yedo was in 1783, and seems 
to have surpassed in intensity even the terrible earthquake 
of Lisbon. The accounts state that '' at eight o'clock on the 
morning of the 27th of July in that year a great wind 
arose, accompanied by subterranean mutterings of thimder, 
which continued augmenting from day to day, in seeming 
menace of some frightful catastrophe, till August 1st. On 
that day an earthquake with loud thunders shook all the 
houses to their foundations, the intensity of the shocks 
each moment increasing imtil the smumit of the mountain 
was rent open, and fire and flame appeared, followed by 
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such an avalaiiche of sand and stones, tossed 
air, and carried to incrediljle diatances, that 
of night came on, the only light being the 
the burning lava and devastating flames, 
opened before the affrighted inhabitants in their flight, 
into which thousands, in the dartnesa and panic, ui^ed on 
by the streams of fire and the showers of atone and 
ashes, are said to have been precipitated. The shocks did 
not entirely cease until the twelfth day, and were felt 
over a space of thirty leagues. Twenty-seven towns and 
villages were destroyed; the rivers boiling and ovei^flowing' 
inundated the whole eotintry, to complete the work of 
destruction." 

Unpleasant reminders of this frightful convulsion of 
nature have since occurred. As late as 1854 a severe 
shock was felt in the bay of Simoda, by which the town 
was reduced to ruins, large junks and boats were flung 
violently on the shores, a Russian frigate lying in the 
harbour was spun round and round like a top and nearly 
shaken to pieces, and the granite foundations of the 
harbour itself were flung into a chaotic mass of bonldera 
These earthquakes must be accepted by European residents 
as a alight offset to the beautiful climate, the balmy air, 
the blue aides, and the fragrant landscapes of Japan, 

As a curious proof of tbe stationary character of Japan 
in certain respects, we may mention ita Theatres and its 
system of Feudalism. The Japanese theatre reminds us in 
a very striking manner of tbe English stage at the close of 
the Middle Ages. It is not an evening's entertainment 
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frequented by the upper classes who are in straits to know 
how to employ their wealth and leisure. It is a great 
national institution, supported by the middle and lower 
classes, who go to the play-house well furnished with 
refreshments, and sit it out from ten in the morning till 
six at night, eating their dinner during the intervals, 
sipping tea or the national intoxicating beverage called 
soA^t, smiling, chatting, now applauding some melo- 
dramatic deed of daring, now laughing with all the mis- 
chievous drollery of a British gallery at some "hitch" in 
the scenic arrangements, but all the while apparently 
determined to make the day as merry as possible, and to 
extract the very greatest possible quantity of enjoyment 
out of the brief span of life. With them the theatre is a 
whole day's amusement from morning to night, not a 
relaxation after the severe duties of the day. So it was in 
the old days of the Mysteries and Moralities of Western 
Europe, when the audience assembled at early morning to 
see the enactment of some Scripture story, which went 
tediously onward in all its changing phases from Monday 
at dawn till Saturday at sunset 

In one respect the Japanese theatre is far in advance of 
the early English drama. Its stage appliances, the whole 
arrangement of situation and scenery, are not surpassed, if 
they are equalled, by the best stage in London. In the Osaca 
theatres, which are the best in Japan, the brilliant cos- 
tumes and the gorgeous dresses excel the most magnificent 
thing in spangles ever seen on the boards of Drury Lane. 
The plays themselves cannot be said to be of any great 

B 
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Kterary merit, and iiauaUy turn on some daring deeda of 
love and murdGr — the more heartrendiiig the hetter for 
the audience. At the excruciatingly affecting passages the 
young giria may be seen weeping bitterly in a flood of 
sympathy. The childlike faith which some of these im- 
pressionable young ladies put in the reality of theatrical 
representations is excessively amusing. A Dutch r 
at Osaka mentions that a friend of his one day met a 
young female, who waa engaged in his establishment^ 
apparently in the greatest mental anguish, sobbing as if 
her heart would break. On being asked what was the 
matter, she sobbed out in broken accents, "Oh, I t 
miserable! They have killed him, they have killed him J 
that poor lover — the husband caught him and ran Mb 
aword through and through his body." " Who did it ? 
where was it? and what have you to do with it?" he 
asked, believing it to be some domestic tragedy which had 
taken place in the neighbourhood- — any lack of chastity in, 
their wives being, according to Japanese law and custom, 
punishable with instant death. "Oh, oh! at the play.'* 
" Why, you Kttle fool, it is all sham ; he baa not been, 
killed at all, the fine gallant, and is moat likely very buay 
eating his rice." " Oh, no I he is killed, indeed ; I saw the 
aword go through hia body as he fell !" 

It must be confessed, to the detriment of our estimate oj 
Japanesef morality, that there are occasional scenes of e 
grosaness that would be too bad for the worst theatre in 
Europe. Not a blush crosses the fairest cheek in the 
audience at these exhibitions of immorality, the female 
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portion of the community on such occasions being appar- 
ently as little troubled by any qualms of shamefacedness 
as when they expose their persons perfectly nude in the 
public baths. This occasional grossness of the Japanese 
jstage may in part be attributable to the absence of female 
actors, for in Japan the parts of women are taken by boys, 
a feature which the Japanese theatre shares with the early 
English. It is a peculiarity of Japan that a woman may 
enter a public bath with men ; but that she should appear 
on the stage, decently clad, as an actress, is a pitch of 
impropriety not contemplated as possible by the Japanese 
mind. 

The feudalism of Japan is its most extraordinary national 
feature. If the Mikado be but a phantom and the Tycoon 
a prisoner in his palace, who are the real governors of 
Japan ? These are the Daimios, the great nobles or princes, 
the real owners of Japan, ruling their subjects with a 
power that knows little check save their own arbitrary 
will Like our own early barons, these Daimios are 
followed by hosts of armed retainers, Japanese counter- 
parts of the swash-bucklers of old England. These Daimios 
are worshipped by the populace as beings of a superior 
order, whom even to look upon is a stretch of daring never 
ventured on by a humble bourgeois. Does an ordinary 
man meet a Daimio travelling by street or road ? Then, 
on peril of instantly losing his head (justice is not slow in 
Japan), let him spring from his pony or leap out of his 
norimon (travelling-chair) and bow his face to the dust. 
The utter subjection of the middle classes to the Daimios 
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is in Japan aa complete aa can be imagined. Such tidi- 
culoua western notions as those of the born equality of all 
human souls, or of the inalienable and indestructible righta 
of man, have not yet penetrated this versatile but uoam- 
bitiouB race. Should any follower or dependant thwart- 
the will of a Daimio, he is instantly commanded by Ma 
sovereign lord and possessor to perform the H»ra Kim,- 
This ia an operation unknown in any part of the world but 
Japan. It is neither more nor less than aelf-murder, and 
that too of the most horrible bind — disembowelment. This 
ia the ancient and time-honoured mode of loyal self* 
immolation, but at present only a slight incision is ma^ 
in the abdomen to satisfy the requirements of antiquity, 
and then a near relative or obliging friend, facetiously 
described as the "best man" on the occasion, draws hia 
glittering sworI and striliea off the head of the willing 
victim at a single blow. This practice is not confined to 
the retainers of the Daimios alone. It is a national custom, 
revered and honoured by the national mind, and practised 
by the Daimios themselves. One of the greatest of JapaneB 
princes, on returning from the court of the Tycoon to hi 
country residence, found that his wife's honour had been 
ruined by a friend who had fled. The indignant hnsband 
fii«t killed his wife, and then committed the Hara Xirn on 
himself. Tublic opiuion would expect the gay Lothario b 
do the same, but whether he so far obliged the manes of 
his injured friend ia not recorded. It is from three families 
of these Daimios that the Tycoon is elected, and so powerful 
are princely notions in Japan that we find the Tycooq 
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himself only ranks as fourth high officer in the Imperial 
hierarchy — a proof that the court guide-book is of no 
more consequence in Japan than in England. 
/Such is Japan as it has been for ages ; but the last few 
years have seen a wonderful change pass over the whole 
social and political aspect of the country. The Tycoonate 
has vanished, and the Mikado has at length shown himself 
as the Sovereign de facto as well as de jure. Foreigners have 
now made good their footing, and have shown to the ever 
eager and quick-witted Japanese that in locomotion, in 
the rapid transmission of news, in ministering to bodily 
comforts, in all the arts of peace and war, western civilisa- 
tion can show them a more excellent way than their own. 
After having so long struggled against foreign notions and 
failed, they now embrace them with a fervour corres- 
ponding to their former antipathy. A transformation 
without a parallel in history is gradually changing the 
habits and manners of all parts open to European com- 
merce. Soon this change will make its way inland, for no 
people in the world imitate their betters more assiduously 
than the Japanese. It is well known that at present they 
are greatly enamoured of English ways and notions. An 
English gentleman on the Japanese legation speaks of the 
shock he experienced when meeting in the streets of 
Yokohama two Japanese " swells," dressed in full English 
costume, and making a circuit of the town on bicycles! 
Native merchants at Yokohama nearly all speak English, 
some of them with ease and fluency. Daimios refuse 
promotion among their followers to those who are not 
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Jaequainted with the Englisl or French langu^e. One 
»r fellow, who had got into disgrace with his prince, 
Instead of committing the Hara Kiru, was found not long 
D by an English interpreter making despeiate attempts 
ID translate a French book on military tactics into Japanese, 
, order to ingratiate himself again with bia offended 
laster. 

The upper classes are all sedulously imitating Paris 

md London fashions. The old wooden clog, on which 

■Japanese ladies have hitheito hobbled about in rather 

' ungainly fashion, is discarded for the high-heeled boot so 

prized among the belles of the West. Lai^e numbers 

of young Japanese gentlemen have come over to Great 

Britain to have the benefit of an English education, 

and, with very fair intellectual powers, exhibit a patient 

^^ plodding industry that in time conquers every obstacla 

^^L Thus, although Japanese music is as different from English 

^^■-aa can possibly be imagined, Enghsh popular airs are now 

^^■vell known in Japan, and the gamins of Yedo or Yoko- 

^^Hhama may be heard whistling "John Brown's Body" or 

^^F"!Not for Joe" with perfect accuracy. Even the lower 

^^T classes have taken tu leain English with a systematic 

^H* determination not usual with people of their position in 

^P life, and lately a vftcabnlary of English words has been 

published for their use, beginning with the names of 

familiar ■ things, such as the sun, moon, and stars, and 

ending with some short familiar phrases, such as " Where 

i you going?" &c The imitation of French manners 

tat came into vogue in England in the reign of Charles 
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the Second was confined to the court and metropolis, 
and never reached the real bulk of the nation. But in 
Japan the Anglo-mania is becoming universal, and as, 
owing to a recent revolution, the Constitution is still in a 
transition state, we need not be astonished if we hear 
shortly of the establishment of a Japanese House of 
Commons. Such extraordinary capacity for change marks 
a versatile but unreliable race ; for we can hardly believe 
that a people who have parted with their ancestral notions 
with such a total absence of any pangs of sorrow will be 
likely to adhere with much steadfastness to their new- 
fangled acquirements. The following judgment confir- 
matory of this opinion is supplied to us by a gentleman 
who has been resident in Japan for nearly fifteen years, 
and who has had unrivalled opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with every phase of Japanese life and charac- 
ter: — 

"Great quickness of imitation and judgment in dis- 
covering what is worth imitating seem to be the prominent 
characteristics of the Japanese. They want originality, and 
the independence of thought and character which accom- 
panies it. The Japanese wUl not be slow in adopting the 
inventions of modern civilisation, and even iu modifying 
them to suit their own convenience, but that they will 
ever add anything of importance to them seems doubtfuL 
The same is true in a political point of view. The more 
enlightened of the Japanese are already beginning to 
discover the superiority of the European forms of Govern- 
ment^ and where circumstances admit of it the Japanese 
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ConstitntioQ will Booner or later be reformed on the model 
of some Europeaa state ; but their reforms, if accomplished, 
will be carried out under fore^u guidaace, and the 
Japanese Govermnent seems destined for many years to 
become mora and more dependent upon foreign powers. 
Japan can never be really independent so long ss the mind 
of the nation is so entirely bent on imitating what is 
foreign. The nation it admires most and imitates most 
will always have a corresponding influence, which we may 
expect it will not be slow to exercise." 

Of course as long as the Japanese continue to model 
after Great Britain we must believe them to be on the 
high road to perfection ; and here we will for the present 
leave them, while we proceed in the following chapter to 
trace the history of the means by which the civilised 
nations of the West forced their way into commercial and 
political relations with the " Land of the Rising Sun." 




CHAPTER II. 

Sarly Notices of Japan — Idols Worshipped — Arrival of the Portuguese — 
Gonversion of the Natives — Frightful Persecutions — Expulsion of the 
Portuguese — Imprisonment of the Dutch — Attempts of Russia and 
France to enter into friendly Relations. 

THE existence of Japan seems to have been entirely 
unknown to the ancients. Ptolemy, the most thorough 
of all the ancient geographers, does not mention it ; on the 
contrary, he says that unknown lands extend beyond the 
countries inhabited by the remote "Seres," which, from 
the indications he gives of them, are probably those we 
now designate as the inhabitants of China proper. This 
sufficiently proves that he had no conception of the islands 
since discovered beyond the frontiers of the Celestial 
Empire. 

Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian traveller, was the 
first who revealed to us the existence of Japan. In the 
account he gives us of this country he calls it Zipangu ; but 
the Japanese have named it Mpon, a title which is applied 
by Europeans only to the largest of the group of islands. 
Polo admits that he never personally visited Zipangu, the 
(Jreat Isle of the East, but he nevertheless gives us many 
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particulaia respecting it, the accuracy of wliich has been 
confirmed by the most recent accounts. He describes the 
state of the commerce then carried on between the inhabi- 
tants of Japan and Mangi, or Tonquin, as it is now 
known to us; the great fecundity of their seaa and soil, 
■which especially abound in pearls and gold; the form of 
government ; the colour, stature, and religion of the natives ; 
and the great number of smaller islands surrounding 
Zipangu. A stronger proof still of the veracity of Marco 
Polo's statement is found in his circumstantial recital of 
an important event, still celebrated in the mmds of the 
two great peoples of the extreme East, This event is the 
disastrous expedition of the Tartar-Chinese fleet of the 
Emperor Kublai against Japan, in the year 1284 of our 
era (as has since been certified by the annals of Japan) ; it 
must therefore have taken place during the residence of 
Marco Polo in the Chinese Empire, a period extending 
from the year 1261 to 1295. 

His account of the Japanese idols is as follows : — " The 
idols worshipped in Zipangu and the adjoining islands 
resemble in form the Chinese gods. Some have the heads 
of oxen, swine, and other animaJs, others one head with 
four faces ; sometimes they are to be seen with four, ten, 
and even one hundred hands, and with other members of 
the body equally midtiplied ; in fact, the more members 
these hideous forms possess, the greater is the devotion 
paid to them, and the higher the idea entertained of their 
power. The various ceremonies practised before these 
idols are so wicked and diabolical that it would be nothing 
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less than impiety and an abomination to give an account 
of them in this our book." 

Several navigators have disputed the honour of the 
discovery of Japan, and each has had his partisans. His- 
torians are divided on the subject, and even disagree with 
regard to dates ; some of them placing the discovery about 
the year 1535, others in 1543 and 1548, whilst a few bring 
it still nearer to our own time. To Mendez Pinto, a Por- 
tuguese, is, however, generally ascribed the honour of being 
the first European /Who stepped upon Japanese soil, and 
of bringing that country into communication with Europe. 
The foUowing is an extract from his own narrative, and 
relates how, having set out from China, with several of his 
fellow-countrymen, to return to Malacca, they were over- 
taken by a storm, and their vessel stranded upon an 
unknown shore. "We were on the point," he says, "of 
springing on to the beach, when we saw two small almi- 
dias, each containing six men, push off from the land. 

• 

After they had reached us, and the customary courtesies 
had been exchanged, they demanded from whence we had 
come. On our replying that we came from China with 
merchandise, and intended entering into trade with their 
country if they would grant us permission, they responded 
that the lord of the island of Tanixunaa, on whose coast 
we had struck, would willingly accede to this, provided 
that we discharged the customary dues exacted from 
foreigners on entering Mpon (Japan). * For,' continued our 
interrogator,' such is the name of the great coimtry you see 
before yoit' " 
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Mendez Pinto and his companions remained at Japan 
for several months, and were treated by the different 
princes whom they visited with the greatest friendliness. 
Their musketa were the cause of the greatest astonishment 
to the Japanese, and tlere is no doubt it was they who 
first introduced fire-aima into the country. 

Henceforward a few Portuguese ships were sent annually 
into Japanese waters for trading purposes ; and as the 
Church considered any newly discovered lands its legiti-j 
mate prey, miasionariea also hastened tbitber. 

In 1549 a Japanese of high rank, who bad fled to Goa, 
under a sentence of capital punishment, was there baptised 
and received into the Christian Church. In return for 
benefits received, he disclosed to the merchants of this 
Portuguese-Indian capital the means whereby great riches 
cotild be made in his country. This prospect, added to 
the desire to promote the interests of their pToi4g&, the 
Jesuit Fathers, induced the Portuguese to found an estab- 
lishment in the Japanese Empire. 

Admission into the country was at that period quite 
free. Every port was open, and the governor-princes of 
the different provinces — -who were not so subject tlien to 
the Emperor as at the present day — showed themselves 
exceedingly hospitable towards foreigners ; and each 
prince, in the interests of his subjects, strove to induce 
these new visitors to enter his port rather than that of his 
neighbour. 

The Japanese, eager and acquisitive by nature, quarrelled 
for the J<)uropean productions, and, not knowing their real 
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value, paid any price that was demanded. One great 
advantage to the Portuguese was the possession of the 
Chinese town of Macao, which served as a dep8t and 
warehouse, and thus enabled them to put theit trading 
affairs on a surer footing ; and they soon acquired immense 
riches by the exchange of their silk goods, fine stuffs, 
medicines, and curiosities both of art and nature. The 
missionaries also made a decided impression upon the 
natives by their modesty and the disinterested assist- 
ance they lent to both sick and poor; the splendour and 
solemnity of their religious services were also sources 
of the greatest delight to the nativea A certain similarity 
of character helped to cement the union; it is therefore 
not surprising that the Portuguese, under such favourable 
circumstances, should in a very short time have reached 
the height of prosperity. Such rapid success proved, how- 
ever, the cause of their downfall. 

Towards the end of the 16th century great discontent 
crept in amongst the natives, owing to the pride and 
avarice of these nouveaux riches; ajid the extortionate 
practices of many of their number soon brought discredit 
upon the whole nation ; whilst the Jesuits also— forgetful 
of the example shown by Francis Xavier and their prede- 
cessors the first missionaries — ^began to display great pomp, 
and, not content with exacting the same outward respect 
as that paid to the highest dignitaries of the empire, gave 
way to even greater arrogance and presumption. At last 
one of them, whom a bull from Eome had suddenly raised 
from the rank of a poor priest to that of bishop of one of 
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the Japanese towns, meeting a minister of state of equal 
rank to himaelf, refused to pay the courtesies always 
accorded to an of&cial of his high standing. The latter 
■was naturally greatly incensed at this insult, and so 
effectively portrayed to his sovereign the vanity and in- 
solence of these foreigners, that the monarch's fears were 
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aroused, and this incident proved the first step towards 
their disgrace. 

The growing power of the Portuguese, added to the 
hehaviour of the Jesuits, soon produced the greatest 
anxiety in the breast of a ruler who, not unreasonably, 
dreaded anything that would throw his country into 
trouble and confusion, or provoke any popular movements. 
The bonzes, or Buddhist priests, irritated by the hostile 
bearing of the young native Christians, who insulted them 
in their very temples, cunningly fanned these appre- 
hensions, and soon the nobles became alarmed by the 
encroachment of the Europeans, and gave their aid. 
National feeling also was unfavourable to the foreigners, 
and when the sentiment, " Conversion is only one mode of 
conquest," had been heard from the mouth of a Portuguese, 
the storm of persecution broke forth. An imperial edict, 
issued in the year 1597, forbade any further teaching of 
the doctrines of the Jesuits, under the severest penalties, 
and the governors and rulers of the provinces received 
orders to compel all their subjects to abjure th,e new faith. 
Portuguese traders were forbidden to bring over any more 
ecclesiastics in their vessels, and all priests and members 
of religious establishments were recommended to leave the 
empire with as little delay as possible. 

At the same time, the Japanese court did not intend 
that all foreigners should be included in this proscrip- 
tion. Trade and the propagation of religion were, to the 
Japanese mind, in no way connected with each other. 
The Portuguese were therefore allowed to withdraw to the 
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little island of Desima, in the harbotir of Nagasaki, and 
from thence to cany on their buainess affairs, but on con- 
dition they should never attempt to cross the boundary. 
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near that place. Mr. Steimnetz says — " The Jesuit father 
Spinola^ a Dominican friar, and a Franciscan, were in the 
number of those who suffered, having been convicted of 
returning to the country after the Emperor had decreed 
their perpetual expulsion. Horrible tortures were em- 
ployed, of which harrowing and revolting representations 
are given in the illustrations of the books of several of the 
old Dutch and Jesuit writers. Decapitation was the most 
tnerdfuL The Christians were burnt to death ; immersed 
in boiling water from the hot springs; beaten to death 
with clubs; suspended from the branch of a tree head 
downwards ; crucified and speared ; swung under a beam, 
feet and hands tied together over the back; their legs 
compressed between two blocks of wood, on which men 
trampled ; hacked to pieces by bits at a blow ; and, finding 
that the means as yet employed had little effect upon the 
missionaries and their native assistants, a new and moi 
effectual, because more protracted, torture was invented^— 
called the torment of the Fosse'' Harrowing accounts of 
this fiendish torture have been given by Jesuit writers, 
with which, however, we should be sorry to lacerate the 
feelings of our readers. The Japanese persecutors appear 
to have rivalled, if they did not surpass, the worst phases 
of the Catholic Inquisition in Europe ; andt the fossCy in 
which the sufferer was hung head dowi)^ards until he 
should see fit either to die or make a sigc^al of recantation, 
appears to have been the last stretch of their cruel 
ingenuity. Nevertheless, the constancy of the Japan 
many instances to the faith th^ had adopted 
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^^H ondoubted historical fact, and seems to be admitted aa 

^^V such by writers of all denomiuatlons. 

The relentless determination with which the Japanese 
rulers extinguished the laat spark of Jesuitical teaching 
shows how keenly they appreciated the antagonism that 
must alwaya exist between two powers, both of which 
make claims to absolute supremacy. Was the Tycoon to 

■ become a humble vassal of the Pope, aa John of England 
had humbled himself to Innocent the Third ? Taiko- 
sama, the man who first engaged in this terrible warfare 
which was to end in the extermination of all Catholic 
Christians, had just reasons for alarm when he found how 
the proudest nobles of Japan, who had embraced the 
Catholic faith, were viein^ with each other in sending 
their humble submission to a distant power which claimed 
the right of electing and deposing princes. The Japanese 

■ Ii\oblea appear to have been by no means half-hearted in 
thtwr adoration of hia Holiness. The Prince of Omara, for 
exaui^ple, thus expresses himself in a letter despatched to 
Kome\-"With hands raised toward heaven, and senti- 
ments oif adoration, I adore the most holy Pope, who holds 
the place\ of God on earth." Thus, too, the King of 
Aiima — " 5*o the very great and holy Lord whom I adore, 
because he luXlds on earth the place of God Himself." And 
the Prince of i^ango — -" To him who ought to be adored, 
and who holds tl^e place of the King of Heaven, the great 
and veiy holy I^pe." Taiko-sama was not ao weak- 
minded aa not to ^^e that princes who thus gloried in 
their implicit obedi^'*^ '^ ^ potentate beyond the oceana 
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■would be likely to yield a very qualified and half-hearted 
obedience to himself. He saw, in fact, that it was a fight 
for the mastery, and he flang himself into the contest with 
a determination to conquer ere it would be too late. 

Matters stood thus until the year 1637, when a Portu- 
guese vessel was seized, containing, it is alleged, certain 
treasonable letters, relating to an overthrow of the Govem- 
raent by the aid of ships and soldiers from Tortnga]. The 
Jesuits maintained tliat these were forgeries fabricated by 
the Dutch, who were not acrupuloua in their efforts to 
eject their rivals; but an imperial proclamation was 
issued, decreeing that "the whole race of the Portuguese, 
with their mothers, nurses, and whatever belongs to them, 
shall be banished for ever," and laying down the stringent 
laws ayainst intercourse with foreigners which have pre- 
vailed until the last generation, but from which the Dutch 
were exempted. 

The Portuguese, on the first discovery of Japan, were 
shortly followed by the Spaniards and Dutch, both equally 
desirous of the privilege of trading with that country. 
The wide difference in their fortunes we learn from the 
very curious notes left by a Japanese historian. 

The Spanish ambassador had a double mission to fulfil ; 
first, to settle' a slight difference which had suddenly arisen 
about the capture of a Spanish vessel; and secondly, to 
solicit, and exact, if need be, the expulsion of every 
European not a native of Spain. In case of refusal he was 
unhesitatingly to declare war. The reigning Emperor, 
hly incensed by this unreasonable demand, ordered the^ 
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inunediate destruction of the said Spanish vessBl with all 
—a precipitate action, the execution of which cost 
him the lives of eomo three thousand of his Japanese 
subjects, but destroyed any hopes the Spanish may have 
entertained of getting a settlement in the country. The 
Emperor's anger was at first extended to the Dutch, but 
they, with habitual placidity, calmly waited till the storm 
blew over, and allowed the Emperor to recognise for him- 
aelf the difference between their mode of action and that 
of the Spaniards. He then gave them the small island of 
Firando, not far from the town of that name, and granted 
them the right of trading throughout the whole extent of 
Here they remained quietly established for several 
years, when they suddenly received the unexpected ordera 
to demolish their offices and warehouses. 

The director of the factory, letting his ambition get the 
. better of his prudence, had built himself a magnificent 
edifice of hewn stone. The report of this, perhaps mali- 
ciously exaggerated to the Emperor, caused that soveteiga 
to imagine that the Dutch were, in their turn, nourishing 
3 of conquest; and that, under the pretext of trade, 
they had built themselves a strong castle. This was the 
sole reason for the pitiless decree issued against the Dutch 
mauufaeturers. They submitted to it without a murmur, 
knowing that, according to the laws of the country, any 
infringement, however involuntary, of the 
mands, entailed the severest penalties. 

The little colony then established itself in the island of- 
Deaima, situated in the port of Nagasaki, in front of th»- 
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town. This island had been constructed by the Portuguese 
shortly before their expulsion. The foundations were about 
twelve feet deep, and built of hewn stone. The level was 
raised about four feet above high-water mark, and the 
total length of the island was about 600 feet by 240 in 
breadtL It was formed in the shape of a fan, and 
within this miserable plot of artificial ground the Dutch 
remained for over two hundred years, during the whole 
of which time every movement was encumbered by the 
complete system of espionage under which they were 
placed. 

In 1613 the English, under the guidance of William 
Adams, who had been second in command on board a 
Dutch ship, also established themselves at Firando. At 
first they lived in great harmony with their neighbours, 
but the spirit of rivalry soon produced enmity between the 
two nations, and each laboured to injure the other, instead 
of peacefully imiting to cultivate to the utmost the new 
field of riches opened before them. For several successive 
years the English endeavoured to place their trade both 
with Japan and China on a firmer footing, but without 
success. In 1673 they organised another expedition to 
Japan, but were repulsed on the pretext that Charles II., 
the reigning king, was aUied to the kingdom of Portugal 
by his marriage with a princess of the house of Braganza. 

More than a century afterwards, an English ship was 
not allowed to approach any part of the coast, and the 
expeditions of Captain Pellew in 1808, and Sir Stamford 
Eaffles in 1813, were also unsuccessful, as was another 
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attempt at recoQciliation ma^e ia 1818 by Captain Gordon. 
One more trial was made in 1849 by Captain Matheson, 
but all pacific propositions offered by him were, aa before, 
politely declined 

Russia also failed aigually to break tlirough the reserve 
of thia exclusive nation. The first overture waa made in 
1792 by the Empress Catherine, who gladly seized the 
opportunity offered by the shipwreck of a Japanese mer- 
chant upon the Russian Kuriles to show her friendly 
disposition towards Japan. She instantly charged one of 
her officers, Adam Taxman, to convey the shipwrecked 
man safely back to Yedo. The Japanese Government, 
knowing the weakness of its northern posaeasiona (Euaaia 
divided the Kurile group with Japan), axpreased to Tax- 
man a hope of making some commercial arrangementa. 
But the subsequent propositions of the Russian ambassa- 
dor, De Resanoff, were adroitly evaded ; and he found 
himself treated with distruab and even uncourteousneas by 
the court of Yedo, At length, contrary to the commands 
of his Government, he commenced hostilities. Later on, 
_ the Russian captain, Golowinn, was taken and detained a 

^^^ prisoner from the year 1811 till 1813. 
^^H The pacific disposition of Russia being at length com- 
^^^K prehended by this extraordinarily cautious people, their 
^^H apprehensions were for the time quieted; but they were 
^^V ever watehful against any possible eucroachments of i 
^^^ powerful a neighbour, who took every opportunity > 
!• adding to hia already extensive territories. This feeling 

I gained strength year by year, and they strove more than 
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ever to avoid contact with foreigners, and prevent access 
to their country. 

The French nation have only quite lately been admitted 
• to any relationship with Japan, notwithstanding Colbert's 
endeavour to establish an embassy between the two 
countries. This great minister at once perceived that it 
was the religious question that had swayed the foreign 
policy of Japan, and in his instructions to his envoy we 
find the foUowing curious passage noticed by Fraissinet :— 

" Upon the matter of religion, you can say that France 
has two kinds, that held by the Spaniards and that believed 
by the Dutch ; that His Majesty, having learnt that the 
Spanish religion is offensive to the Japanese, has com- 
manded his subjects to embrace the creed of the Dutch. 
If the objection be raised that the King of France is as 
dependent on the Pope as is the King of Spain and others, 
you can reply that the King of France recognises no one 
greater than himself, and can illustrate the slight respect 
in which he holds the Pope's authority by an account of 
that which happened two years ago, after an insult offered 
to His Majesty's ambassador (the Due de Crequi). The 
Holy Father not having immediately made the amende 
honorable, His Majesty had instantly sent an army into 
Italy — ^a measure which had caused such alarm to all the 
princes, together with the Head of the Church, that they 
at once despatched a legate, charged with the humblest 
apologies and supplications. His Majesty then mercifully 
ordered the withdrawal of all the troops encamped in the 
Roman States." 
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The sadden death of this envoy put a stop to these 
n^otiations, and all efforts to obtain a footing in the 
islands were temporarily abandoned. 

The next attempt made by the French was not till 1847, 
when a sciuadron under Bear-Admiral Cicille sailed for 
Japan, and anchored before Ni^asaki. The fleet was 
immediately surrounded by boats filled with et^er vendors 
of cariosities, merchandise of all kinds, vegetables, fowls, 
and edibles of every deacription. They were accompanied 
by a few more gaUy-dressed boats containing some Govern- 
ment officials, who came on board to ask, in the name of 
their country, that no attempt should be made by these 
visitors to land. They were otherwise exceedingly polite, 
according to their custom, and exhibited the greatest 
curiosity, minutely examining the armaments, and putting 
many pertinent questions regarding the working of the 
ships. Admiral Grille gladly showed them every atten- 
tion, and they parted with mutual expressions of goodwill, 
though this pacific termination was followed by no imme- 
diate results. 
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Efforts to open Relations with Japan — The Tycoon's Answer to the Dutch — 
American Address to the Tycoon — Imposing Ceremonial of the American 
Reception — Oriental Etiqnette — Treaties with America, England, and 
France — Japanese Embassy to Europe. 

INCE the expulsion of the Portuguese more than two 
hundred years before, the Dutch continued, until 
nearly the middle of the present century, the only 
European nation in connection with Japan. But in 
the minds of the great maritime powers of Europe, the 
time had come when so important an empire could no 
longer be allowed to hold aloof in the great movement 
towards civilisation and modem commerce which, thanks 
to the immense progress in navigation caused by steam, 
had now extended to the farthest limits of the Western 
Hemisphere. Fresh attempts were therefore made by 
England, the United States, Kussia, and France suc- 
cessively, to form some relationship with the Empire of 
Japan. 

In 1844 the Dutch Government, taking advantage of 
the effect the opium war in China might be supposed to 
have upon Japan, conceived the idea of acting as a kind of 




Dutch Remonstrance. 

vith the Government of Japan iu the interests 

ian commerce. King William II. wrote to the 

■Sic^un, or Tycoon, the temporal sovereign, begging him 

o open spontaneously certain ports to Europeans, in order 

fto avert the danger of a similar attempt being made to 

that which had lately been, the cause of the conceaaiona 

extorted from China. " If you refuse any longer," said the 

King of Holland, " to take the rank among the commercial 

nations which yon ought to hold, they will force your 

strongholds, and cause you to suffer the same humiliations 

I as the Celestial Empire. Spare yourselves this shame, and 

Kby timely and generous measures gain for yourselves the 

■ esteem and sympathy of the European powers." 

Two years elapsed before the Tycoon's answer was 
l.received. He then replied that he had observed attentively 
Jthe events which had brought about a fundamental change 
Q Chinese politics. These events, emphasised so strongly in 
ihe counsel of the King of Holland, were to him the clearest 
' p'roof that a kingdom could only enjoy lasting peace by 
the total exclusion of foreigners. If China had never per- 
mitted the English to establish themselves on so vast a 
^cale at Canton, the troubles which were the cause of the 
war would never have arisen, and a smaller colony would 
lave felt themselves too weak to venture on such an 
Banequal combat " From the moment," added the Tycoon, 
"that one point is yielded, every other becomes more open 
to attack. This argument," he continued, " was that used 
by my great-great-grandfather upon a aimdar request of 
yours; aud if it were not for the sincere tokens of friend- 
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ship always shown by you towards our country, it is 
certain that you also would have been excluded, as were 
the other nations of the West Now that you possess this 
privilege, I desire that you may continue to enjoy it, but 
I shall carefully watch against the advent of any other 
people, for it is easier to maintain a wall in a good state of 
preservation than to repair a breach when once it is made. 
I have given orders to my officials accordingly, and the 
future will prove to you that our policy exceeds in wisdom 
that of the Chinese Empire." Thus the efiforts'of the. 
Dutch monarch to bring Japan into contact with Western 
civilisation proved abortive. We will now trace the con- 
sequences of the exclusive policy so rigidly maintained by 
the Tycoon. 

The Americans were the first who ventured to subject 
Japan to the common law of nations. It was essentially 
necessary to the interests of their maritime commerce that, 
first of all, the ports should be opened to them, so as to 
form places for revictualling, coal dep6ts, and havens of 
refuge. It seemed also a necessity, in the interests of 
humanity, that some understanding should take place 
with a people who could, from year to year, calmly regard 
the destruction of many a fine vessel upon the reefs and 
unknown coasts of the islands they inhabited. Commo- 
dore Perry, in command of an American squadron, had 
the charge of the mission which was to accomplish these 
benevolent purposes. 

The views of the Government of Washington are clearly 
set forth in the following letter, addressed to the Emperor 




Mr. Fillmore'' s Letter. 

\ of Japan by the Presidentj Mr. Tillmore. After assuring 
' the Emperor of the friendly feeling entertained towards Ma 
person and Government by the United States, the despatch 
proceeds as foUows : — - 

" We know that the ancient lawa of your Imperial 
Majesty's Government do not allow of foreign trade, 
except with the Chinese and the Dutch ; but as the state 
of the world changes, and new Governments are formed, it 
seems to be wise, from time to time, to make new laws. 
There Vas a time when the ancient laws of your Imperial 
Majesty's Government were first made. . . . 

" If your Imperial Majesty is not satisfied that it would 
be safe altogether to abrogate the ancient laws which 
forbid foreign trade, they might be suspended for five or 
ten years, so as to try the experiment. If it does not 
prove as beneficial as was hoped, the ancient laws can be 
restored, 

" I have directed Commodore Perry to mention another 
thing to your Imperial Majesty. Many of our ships pass . 
every year from California to China, and great numbers 
of our people pursue the whale-fishery near the shores of 
Japan. It sometimes happens, in stormy weather, that 
one of our ships is wrecked on your Imperial Majesty's 
In all such cases we ask, and expect, that our un- 
fortunate people should be treated with kindness, and that 
their property should be protected, till we can send a vessel 
to brmg them away. We are very much in earnest in thia 

" Commodore Perry is also directed by me to represent 
_ to your Imperial Majesty that we understand that there is 
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a great abundance of coal and provisions in the empire of 
Japan. Our steamships, in crossing the great ocean, bum 
a great deal of coal, and it is not convenient to bring it all 
the way from America We wish that our steamships and 
other vessels should be allowed to stop in Japan, and 
supply themselves with coal, provisions, and water. They 
will pay for them in money, or anything else your Imperial 
Majesty's subjects may prefer ; and we request your Im- 
perial Majesty to appoint a convenient port, in the 
southern part of the empire, where our vessels may stop 
for this purpose. We are very desirous of this. 

" These are the only objects for which I have sent Com- 
modore Perry, with a powerful squadron, to pay a visit to 
your Imperial Majesty's renowned city of Yedo — friend- 
ship, commerce, a supply of coal and provisions, and pro- 
tection for our shipwrecked people." 

The American squadron, composed of the steam frigates 
Susquehanna, Mississippi, and Powhattan, two sloops, the 
Plymouth and the Saratoga, and several smaller vessels, 
containing about 700 troops, left the United States, visiting 
several places of interest on their way, and anchored on 
July 8th, 1853, opposite the city of Uraga, situated on 
the western side of the bay of Yedo. The apparition of 
two steamers (unknown in this part of Japan), having in 
tow two brigs with furled sails, and going at the rate of 
several knots an hour dead against the wind, caused the 
greatest sensation amongst the Japanese, whose numberless 
trading barks carefuUy drew off to each side, leaving the 
squadron a free passage. 
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usual address to strangers, enjoining them to retira TMa 
request was refused; and the Vice-Govemor of XJraga — 
the only Japanese received by Commodore Perry — was 
warned that, if any attempt was made to surround the 
Bquadton, such conduct would be attended with the gravest 
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consequences. A few boats, however, still remained in the 
vicinity, till the sight of the warlike preparations on board 
the two steamers convinced them of the reality of the 
commodore's determination not to be trifled with, aod 
they speedily dispersed. Whilst waiting for an answer 
from the court of Yedo to a letter demanding an interview, 
which had been despatched to that city, the Mississippi 
made a short excursion up the bay, and discovered beyond 
the promontory of Uraga a large fine creek, admirably 
formed for a safe and convenient harbour. 

On the 12th of July the Emperor's answer arrived from 
Yedo, appointing a time and place for an interview between 
the commodore and one of his highest dignitaries. After 
some slight delay the little town of Gori-Hama, situated 
about a mile to the south of Uraga, was finally fixed upon 
as the place of meeting ; and on the morning of the 14th 
the Susquehanna and Mississippi moved nearer inshore, so 
as to cover the village with their guns. The Governor and 
Vice-Govemor of Uraga, and the commander of the forces, 
came on board to escort the commodore to the landing- 
place. Three houses had been constructed by the Japanese, 
one for the accommodation of the commodore and his 
suite, the others for the use of the two Japanese princes 
deputed to receive and deliver the American message to 
the Emperor. 

The commodore's suite, consisting of as many officers, 
marines, and blue-jackets as could be spared from the 
vessels, pumbered about three hundred; whilst the 
Japanese force was estimated at from five to seven thou- 
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sand men. Their ranks were drawn oat round the head of 
the creek for the space of a mile, their bright scarlet 
ensigns and flags of every shape and shade presenting 
quite an imposing appearance. 




The commodore was escorted with much pomp, preceded 
b; the Stars and Stripes of the United States, and by a 
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band playing the national air, to the house of reception, 
the two envoys, Yoda, Prince of Idzu, and Ido, Prince of 
Iwami, rising and bowing as he entered, followed by the 
officers of his suite. The utmost formality prevailed The 
President's message, together with the commodore's letters 
of credence, were then officially exchanged, a receipt for 
the same being duly signed by the two princes ; and after 
moie ceremonious bowing the interview terminated, the 
Japanese officials being powerless to negotiate further. 
The commodore had not provisions or water enough to 
enable him to remain on the coast more than a month 
longer, and also preferred waiting until the ensuing spring, 
when he would be able to concentrate his whole force, and 
be prepared with coal and store vessels, and all other con- 
veniences for remaining an indefinite time, to secure what- 
ever concessions the Japanese should be disposed to make. 
The squadron accordingly left on July 17th, after a visit 
of only eight days. Hardly were they dear of the bay 
when a Eussian squadron appeared upon the coast, en- 
trusted with a mission from the Eussian Government to 
open communication with Japan. Several months later 
saw them stiU anchored before Nagasaki, patiently await- 
ing some reply. 

On the 12th of February, 1854, the American squadron 
again anchored in the bay of Yedo. It was composed 
of the three steamships mentioned before, in addition to 
the sailing frigate Macedonian, the war sloops Vandalia, 
Saratoga, and Southampton, and the two transports, Supply 
and Lexington. 
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On the following day Commodore Perry received notice 
of the near approach of the grandee with whom he waa 
to treat. At the aame time the Japanese authorities en- 
deavoured to persuade him to shift his quarters, which 
they considered too close to the capital of the empire. 
Twelve days were spent in discussion over this, and finally 
the American fleet anchored at Yokohama, about ten miles 
from Yedo. The 7th of March had arrived before -the 
interview with the four enuBsariea employed by the 
Japanese Government took place. 

The ceremonial which followed was, of courae, of the 
usual pompous, formal character for which Japan is cele- 
brated. Like all Oriental nations, the Japanese have 
extreme notions of dignity. When foreigners are to be 
received, seats and tables are arranged opposite each other 
on both aides of the reception hall. On the one side sit 
the Japanese officials, arranged according to rank. As the 
interview proceeds, lacquer trays are brought, on which 
are placed pipes, tobacco, lights, and spittoons ; then 
follows a long service of native dainties : sweets of all 
kinds, fish, vegetables, seaweed, rice, tea — of course, 
usually voted "execrable" by Europeans who had tra- 
velled thousands of miles to the native home of the 
cheering cup. Then comes the s^i, the Japanese spirit, 
strong enough, but by no means enticing in flavour. It 
does not seem to be very much relished by the natives 
themselves when they can get anything better, for they 
take to foreign wines with the utmost avidity. In the 
present instance the Americans had introduced judicious 
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presents of sparkling champagne, a beverage in all respects 
suited to captivate the Japanese palate. It was passed 
about and drunk with an almost childish delight. When 
the visit is over, the guest is supposed to express his wish 
to retire. Both parties then rise, formal salutations are 
returned, and the entertainer conducts his visitor a longer 
or shorter way from the hall, according to his rank. These 
Japanese diplomatists are perfect masters of the art of 
"how not to do it." They can consume time to any extent 
in formalities and ceremonious twaddle, and only on the 
most pressing reminders can they be brought to deal with 
the real subject of the conference. They will inquire after 
your excellency's health with polite solicitude; they will 
tell you how honoured they are by your presence, hoping 
you like the coimtry, admire the scenery, &c., &c., and 
look indescribably pained when, with western impatience, 
you insist on breaking through this crust of etiquette, 
and proceeding directly to business. 

On this occasion the Americans especially remarked the 
profusion of cr^pe and silken hangings ; indeed the exceed- 
ing beauty and skill of all these productions of local industry 
were matters of profound astonishment to them. The 
elegance of the white straw mats carpeting the floors, the 
magnificence of the braseros of leather with which their 
halls were decorated, the brilliant colours and bright varnish 
of the furniture and walls, in fact everything, served to con- 
vince the American officers of the superiority of Japanese 
industry to Chinese — a superiority unhesitatingly acknow- 
ledged by the Chinese themselves. 



[ fi2 Agreement wiik America. 

In the excursions they made into the interior, by per- 

[ mUsioti of the Japanese, it was evident that agriculture, 

I and especially horticulture, had attained to a far higher 

I. degree of perfection in Japan than China; whilst the 

labouring classes appeared better otF, better fed, better 

clothed, and cleaner in all their habits. In the matter ot 

intellect, the Americans at once recognised that they had 

to deal with a most intelligent and cultivated people. 

I Amongst the ofBciala with whom they came in contact, 

\ they foand several who could read, write, and speak both 

I English and Dutch. They appeared thoroughly conversant 

I with all that passed in other countries, and were not 

I strangers to the discoveries and inventions of modem 

I EuTopean science, for a telegraphic apparatus, and a 

miniature circular railway, that were worked in their 

1 presence, called forth moat inteUigent observations, and 

seemed to produce a great effect upon them. Meanwhile 

I negotiations were progressing, and were finally brought to 

I a conclusion at a general conference held March 31, 1854. 

The agreement then sigued was composed of twelve 

articles, and stipulated for the immediate opening of the 

I port of Simoda to the ships of the United States, and, in a 

year's time, the port of Hakodadi, From these two places 

American ships could procure wood, water, provisions, 

coal, and every other necessary of which they were in 

need. Assistance was to b« given to shipwrecked vessels 

by the Japanese authorities, who should also, if required, 

convoy them to one of the open ports. The United States 

Government was authorised to appoint a consul for Simoda 
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eiglit montfis from the date of the treaty, and resident 
Americans in the two ports were granted full liberty to 
travel anywhere within a certain radius. Such were the 
principal clauses of the agreement signed at Yokohama. 

England was the next power to negotiate with Japan; 
and on the 14th October, 1854, she also signed a treaty, 
by which the ports of Nagasaki and Hakodadi were opened 
unconditionally to British vessels, for purposes of revic- 
tualling, &c. The Eussian admiral, Count Foutiatine, was 
about the same time rewarded for his long patience^ and 
courteously welcomed by the court of Yedo. 

Thus was the long-desired communication finally estab- 
lished between each of these three kingdoms and Japan, 
almost simultaneously, and upon equal terms ; though, in 
consideration of its long connection with China and Hoi- 
land, Japan still accorded these two countries a few 
especial advantages. 

Four years later, in 1858, Lord Elgin, being engaged in 
the regulation of Chinese affairs, received instructions to 
proceed to Japan and commence more extensive negotia- 
tions. These he executed so successfully that a treaty was 
shortly signed at Yedo which placed commercial relations 
on the broadest foundations. A regular embassy was 
established at the court of Yedo, and consuls appointed to 
watch over the trade interests at Hakodadi, Eanagawa, 
and Nagasaki. Merchants could for the future enter into 
contracts with individuals without the interference of 
Government. Foreign moneys were rated at the same 
value as the Japanese coins of equal weight. The existing 
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taxee on tonnage and transit were taken oft', and a marked 
reduction made on the duties for exportation and iraporta- - 
tion. Having secured these advantages. Lord Elgin de- 
parted for Cliioa, previously presenting to the Tycoon, in 
the name of the Queen, a small steam yacht — a present 
which, for reasons explained in the first chapter, must 
have caused considerable astonishment, not to say amuse- 
ment, among the Japanese courtiers. 

France was now the only great remaining naval power 
not in connection with Japan. The pacific but fruitless 
attempt of AdYniral C^cille, in 1845, had been followed by 
no other until the month of September, 1858, when the 
French, encour^ed by the success of the other nations, 
despatched a squadron, witli Paron Gros as ambassador, to 
secure for France the good-will of Japan. No obstacles 
presented themselves, and in less than a month a treaty, 
containing similar clauses to that made with the EngUah, 
was concluded; and thus Japan found itself suddenly 
placed in direct communication with Europe. 

The spirited determination of the different European 
Grovemments to force upon Japan her rightful share in 
the commerce of the world being attended by such happy 
results, the most flattering hopes were entertfiined of the 
great commercial advantages to be gained from connection 
with this empire, hopes wMch were strengthened by the 
l1 of a Japanese embassy in Europe. The object of 
this embassy was to visit the principal courts, and to 
assure each individual Government of the friendly diaposi- 
tion of the Tycoon towards them. The ambassadors went 
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in succession to LoDdon, Paris, the Hague, and Berlin, 
manifeating everywhere the same desire to see and know 
BTerythii^ ; asking the minutest questions about the insti- 
tutions, customs, administrative proceedings, and indtistrial 
organisation ; inspecting manufactories and foundries, col- 
lecting information, taking notes, buying sample books, 
machinery, and yet never disclosing by word or sign their 
-various impressions, only uttering the occasional exclama- 
tion of " Wonderful !" 

Approaching events, however, soon showed that the 
Japanese were subject to the same laws of humanil7 as 
Europeans ; and in this country, as elsewhere, the dawn of 
a more advanced civilisation was not ushered in without 
the futile opposition of a contracted patriotism, which 
stirred up much strife, and did not end without the 
shedding of Wood. 





CHAPTER IV. 

riersnoes of the Daimios— Hostility ngainst Foreign ere— Murdew—Tha 
English inflict Chsstisemnnt^Earopettna ramoTe to Yokoliaina — The 
Daimios agree to tolorate Foruigii Intercourse— Increaaed Acijnaintanoe 
with Japan. 

[ /TXHE Government of the Tycoon had certainly agreed to 
A open the four great Japanese porta to the ahips of the 
nations with whom they had formally treated ; hut the 
original law excluding all strangers from the country — a 
law which was greatly favourable to the interests of the 
superior classes of Japanese society — had never been 
formally repealed. As will he seen during the course of 
this work, Japan was, in fact, governed by hereditary 
nobles called Daimioa, who appear to have possessed the 
same rights as the owners of large fiefs in the times of the 
Feudal System in Europe ; and it was this class who suf- 
lered most from the conditions of the recent treaties. 

Certain natural productions, such as silk, tea, cotton, 
which till now had been exclusively consumed in the 
country, and were consequently very low in price, aud- 

I denly came into great demand in those towns where traffic 
with foreign countries had commenced. The result waa an 
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instant rise in price, provoking a similar increase upon all 
other articles, K the system of free trade had been estab- 
lished throughout the empire, the Daimios — poor in purse, 
but rich in lands — would have immensely benefited by 
this new state of things; on the contrary, however, as aU 
their goods passed into the hands of foreign merchants 
through agents of the Emperor, it was he alone who reaped 
the enormous profits. The inferior nobihty also — who, not 
possessing an acre of their own, gained their livelihood by 
the profession of arms, or some public employment — were 
very soon involved in the greatest poverty, debt, and 
distress, as their salaries by no means kept pace with the 
advancing prices of all the necessaries of life. 

An additional grievance to the nobility of all grades was 
to be found in the unavoidable wounds inflieted on their 
pride and prerogatives of caste by modem civilisation. 

In a letter to the Tycoon they complain that these 
foreigners, far from gratefully accepting as a favour the 
privileges accorded to them after their reiterated humble 
demands, seemed now only to regard them as theirs by right 
in virtue of the treaties. " Such audacious pretensions are 
not to be tolerated ; if these merchants will not subject 
themselves to our laws and rules of trade, let all their 
privileges, granted by us, be withdrawn. It is a universal 
law that be who abuses a favour loses all right to it. All 
good patriots aigh when they compare the glorious past 
with the present condition of the country. . . . We 
held one single nation in pawn as security for the good 
^aith of the rest. This toleration has, however, proved a 
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great error, as the advantages afforded to this nation have 
ended by exciting the cupidity of others. It is difl&cult for 
us to understand you when you say the world has changed, 
and that it is now impossible for one nation to remain 
isolated from others. Do you then think Japan is as other 
nations — as China, for example? You must understand 
that we speak of the modes of government amongst foreign 
nations. Is there any amongst them worthy to bear the 
name of government ? Have they a Mikado, a grandson 
of the gods ? Are not our principal families of celestial 
origin?'* From these sublime notions of their divine 
origin, we can easily comprehend the almost insurmount- 
able difficulties to be overcome before it was possible to 
establish any intimate relationship with the rulers of 
Japan. 

These expressions of ill-will, however, took no definite 
form until August 25th, 1859, when, although the ink 
with which the Japanese officials had appended their 
signatures to the last pacific agreement was scarcely dry, a 
Eussian officer and blue-jacket were foully murdered in 
the streets of Yokohama. A few months later the Chinese 
servant of the French consul/ dressed in European clothes, 
was massacred ; on the 30th January, 1860, the Japanese 
interpreter of the British legation was mortally woimded 
at the very gateway of the envoy's residence at Yedo ; and 
a few days afterwards two Dutch captains were hewn in 
pieces in the principal street of Yokohama. And, most 
significant fact of all, these crimes remained unpunished. 

Finally, after several other foreign officials had lost 
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their lives, amongst them four English reaidenta, who were 
attacked and massacred whilst quietly riding one day in 
the environs of Yokohama, the forhearance of the British 
Government could stand no further trials, and they de- 
manded instant satisfaction, with dire threats of vengeance 
if refused. No answer being returned to this menace, 
hostilities were commenced by the seizure of three 
steamboats richly laden with ailk goods, &c., which 
were lying before the town of Kagosima, capital of the 
province of Satsuma. The forts immediately opened 
a formidable fire upon the English vessels, and a brisk 
action ensued for four hours, the advantage remaining 
with the English, who finally sailed out of the bay, after 
having fired the factories, foundries, and a portion of the 
town of Kagosima, and destroyed all batteries within 
reach. 

Shortly before this an insult had also been offered to 
the French flag. Shots having been fired at some French 
vessels which were inoffensively sailing past the town of 
Simonasaki, two frigates, under the command of Admiral 
Jaures, were sent from Yokohama to demand an apology, 
but on their approach two forts opened fire upon them. 
The admiral, seeing that more vigorous measures were 
necessaiy, landed his men, who marched almost without 
molestation to the fort, which they found abandoned. 
Traces of blood were to be seen on some of the guns, and 
the French shot had slightly damaged the walls ; but all 
dead bodies had evidently been carefully removed. The 
French spiked the guns, made a large fire of all the straw 
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mattings and pther inflammable materials they could find, 
and threw all the powder and ammunition into the sea 

These speedy and decisive measures at length led the 
Government of the Tycoon to perceive the gravity of their 
situation; they therefore deemed it prudent to manifest, 
at any rate for the present, a more conciliatory spirit, and 
strove to obliterate in the minds of the strangers the 
decree of expulsion, which it was impossible for them 
openly to retract. At the same time they sought by every 
means in their power to hinder a continuation of direct 
communication with Yedo, and finally, by their restrictions, 
succeeded in driving away all the Europeans, who settled 
themselves in Yokohama, then a poor village, but which 
in three years time became a large and flourishing town. 

At length a general assembly of Daimios was convened, 
when the Tycoon and his ministers — who, from intercourse 
with the foreigners, were better able to judge of the state of 
aflfairs — at last succeeded (either by persuasion or the fear 
inspired by European reprisals, the horrors of which they 
graphically depicted) in bringing the Daimios to take a 
calmer view of their imaginary foes, and by sixty-five 
votes against forty-seven it was decided, after a long 
debate, that the time had not yet arrived to declare war 
against the strangers. The Government of the Tycoon has 
ever since preserved these pacific relations with Europe, 
the bond being further cemented by the return of their 
ambassadors from the West with a gratified recital of the 
warm and courteous receptions given them by the courts 
(rf England, France, HoUand, and Prussia. 
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The &uitB of this second victory gained by- modem 
civilisation over the Japanese Government -were soon 
visible. Expeditions were enabled to push into the in- 
terior of Japan, and, in spite of the hindrances opposed by 
the constant espionage of suspicious officials, the informa- 
tion gained, altliough still imperfect, gives us a true and 
just idea of a country and its inhabitants whose customs 
and costumes contrast so strangely with ours. The latest 
results of the most authentic information thus obtained 
will be detailed in the following chapters. 




CHAPTER V. 

Description of the Japanese Empire — Rich Vegetation of the Country- 
Conjectures as to the Oriigin of the Race — Story of Sikono and his 
Physician — Confirmation of the Legend — Singular Survival of Japanese 
Civilisation. 

THE so-called empire of Japan is a collection of islands, 
of various dimensions, amounting to nearly four thou- 
sand, and situated to the east of the Asiatic Continent. 
The names of the principal ones are Nipon, or Niphon, 
Sitkoff, and Kiusiu. A sort of belt of defence is fonned 
roimd these by a number of islets. The territorial area of 
the coimtry is estimated at about thirteen thousand square 
leagues, and the population at about thirty-two millions. 

Although we do not possess accurate information as to 
some of the more remote portions of the interior of 
Japan, the districts surrounding those towns accessible by 
strangers are most attractive to the eye. Vegetation of 
remarkable beauty and vigour begins almost from the sea- 
shore, covering so luxuriantly all the surrounding slopes 
that scarcely sufficient space seems left for the picturesque 
country houses, built by the richer Japanese, which lie 
dotted here and there, or for the numerous prettily situated 
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temples. In no other part of the world is to be seen the 
strange medley of tropical plants and those belonging to 
temperate climes. Beneath the branches of the moat beau- 
tiful of European trees grow a group of bamboos, or a 
cluster of enormous camellias, whilst the atmosphere is 
everywhere sweetened by the perfume of the camphor 
tree. The highest hiUs are clothed almoat to their sum- 
mits by richly cultivated lands, and cosy, cheerful little 
hamlets nestle amidst the bright green fohage of the 
valleys. 

The people of such a pleasant country are, as we should 
imagine them to be, of a gentle and amiable disposition. 
All travellers unite in singing the praiaes of the Japanese, 
extolling their courtesy, refined sentiments, and love of 
the beautiful 

The conjectures ooneeming the origin of this strange 
race are numerous: some writers tell ns that they are 
descended from the Chinese ; others that Japan waa first 
colonised by emigrants from Babylon, after the fall of 
that empire ; others, again, make them of Tartar descent. 
The historian Fraiasinet inclines to the firat of these 
theories. He tells us that in the reign of Ou-T6, the 
twenty-fifth emperor of the Xamo dynasty, the baibaric 
nations inhabiting the northern pait of the Celestial 
Empire becoming too numerous, batches of them were 
drafted off to colonise the numerous islands situated in the 
Eastern Ocean. Now as On-Y^ ascended the throne in 
the year 1196 B.C., this appears to tally correctly with 
other information derived from various sources. 
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Five hundred years after the emigration described by 
'Chinese historians, Zin-uia-ten-woo — a name signifying 
"the Divioe Conqueror"— chief of one of the still barbaric 
tiibea, managed, by craft and force of arms combined, to 
gain authority over the entire colony. He was the founder 
of the dynasty of the Mikados, and the lehgion of the 
Kami, the worship of Ancestors. These events took place 
about the year 660 b.c. If the Japanese people had been 
indigenous, is it probable that they would have led a 
nomadic life up to the time of Zinmon, when China, so 
clo9eIy adjoining, had been already a powerful empire for 
fifteen centuries ? It is much more rational to suppose 
that, taking refuge on the coasts of Japan, the expatriated 
Tartars remained there and multiplied, between the years 
1196 and 6(i0 d.c., by which time civilisation had so far 
advanced that they gladly welcomed a political and re- 
ligions constitution. 

Another Japanese tradition regarding their origin is told 
by some native authors, and is worth relating. 

Sikono, Emperor of China, a great tyrant, and thorouglily 
detested by his people, was closely wedded to the pleasures 
of this life, but one day began to brood deeply and aadly 
upon the brevity of human existence. He said to himself 
it was very hard to be obliged to quit an empire, where he 
was surrounded by so much power and magnificence, in a 
space of time as short as that in which he had been born. 
This thought, having once taken possession of his mind, 
never left him by night or day. Insensibly it led him to 
consider if there did not exist somewhere some panacea 
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against death. He therefore o9'ered a magnificent reward 
to any one who should solve the problem, and for this end 
sent his most learned philoaophera and wise men into all 
parts of the world. Sion-Fou, one of the 6rst physicians 
of bis court, had been for some time very uneasy under 
the rule of ao despotic a master as Sikono, What else but 
an unquiet conscience was to be expected in a prince who, 
upon the slightest caprice or most trivial suspicions, cut 
off the heads of his most faithful servants ? The physician 
felt that his own was by no means secure on his shoulders, 
and he therefore was constantly on the watch for a pretext 
to quit so dangerous a master. This new fancy of the 
Emperor's gave him, he thought, the long-desired oppor- 
tunity, and, far from objecting to the foolish whim, he took 
the utmost pains to encourage it. 

" Yes, resplendent Son of Heaven," he said to him, " it 
is certainly possible to constitute a universal remedy 
■which can procure immortality to all here on earth. The 
ingredients of which it is composed are to be fonnd in the 
islands situated beneath the rising sun; but they are so 
subtle and delicate in organisation, that they fade and lose 
all their virtue unless gathered by hands chaste and pure. 
Give me three hundred youths and as many maidens, all 
healtliy in body and vigorous in mind. I offer myself aa 
their leader, and we shall soon place in your hands this 
life-prolonging elixir." 

Sikono fell into the snare. He equipped the whole band 
at his own expense, and forwarded them on their way. But 
instead of going to search for the immortal herb, in which 
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he had only feigned belief to escape from the tyranny of 
Sikono, the cunning physician estabUshed himseK and his 
companions at Japan, from whence they never returned; 
and thus out of the three hundred young men and the 
three hundred maidens sprang the thirty miUions of people 
that now inhabit the " Land of the Origin of the Sun." 

As to the truth of this legend, we find all that it relates 
of Sikono confirmed by Chinese accounts, which repre- 
sent him as one of the three Neros, by whom they were 
governed at different periods. Popular tradition in Japan 
also clearly points to this chapter of their history. They 
still show the part of the coast where the Chinese phy- 
sician landed, and point out the stonea of the temple 
erected of old in his honour as a reward for his having 
introduced the first elements of civilisation, and of the arts 
and sciences. 

But if the Japanese adopt this as a fact, stiU they do not 
regard the Chinese as the founders of their race and natioa 
Indeed, they place the arrival of these strangers at a date 
when the Japanese monarchy had already existed for 400 
years. The most probable theory is, that this now rich 
and powerful nation was for many centuries only a poor 
secluded tribe, who had fled from the reach of their 
enemies to the far distant mountains of Japan^ where 
they led a very simple life, maintaining themselves by 
their cattle, and living on fruits, roots, and plants. It 
was but very slowly that they made any progress in agri- 
culture and the useful arts, probably not until the arrival 
of the Chinese as mentioned above. Whatever their origin 
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lay be, it is a very remarkable pfaenomenon that a nation. 
the contemporary of tlie great powers of antiqnity— %3rpt, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome — should have survived tlie 
tcwufoll of those countries, and should still retain its 
locient forms of civilisation, although brought face to face 
pith that of modern Europe. 




CHAPTER VI. 

fforaldp of thfl Kkmi, or Ancestors — Cnrious Aeoonnt of Oreaidon — Solec- 
tion of Japan ob a DiTine Abode — The last Advice of Tzanaghi— 
Introdnction of Bnddhism — Snperioritj of BnddMsm to former 
SfHteuiB— Fends between the Old and the New BeligionB— Befiinna of 
Pide-Yoai. 

HISTOKICAL reaearch, confirming the data furnished 
by tradition, states that at the epoch when Japanese 
history commences — that Ja, about 600 years B,c. — the 
country already possessed a religion of ita own. This is in 
existence at the present day, although in an altered form, 
and holding an inferior position to other sects of subse- 
quent origin. 

This religion, considered the national faith of Japan, 
rather on account of its antiquity than from any great 
number of its adherents, is the Sinsyn, or worship of the 

iKami, or Ancestors. But it ia not ancestors in general, nor 
the particular ancestors of Qua or that family, who are thua 
venerated; they are fabulous personages of the Japanese 
cosmogony — that is, the protecting genii of Japan and its 
inhabitants. 
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^^H heaven and no earth. The elements of all things formed 
^^P a turbid liquid mass, resembling the contents of an egg, 
I the yolk and white of which have been mixed together. 

From the infinite apace where chaos reigned there sprung 
forth a god, who called himself the Supreme Being, whose 
throne was in the midst of heaven. Afterwards arose the 
Supreme God, exalted far above creation ; and then the 
iting God, who is the Sublime Spirit, Each of these 
three primitive gods had his own separate existence, but 
nothing wa.9 revealed of them beyond their spiritual 
nature. 

Chaos presently arranged itself into separate forms. 

Subtle atoms, rolling in diverse directions, imited to shape 

the heavens. Coarser atoms attaching themselves, and 

ering one to the other, produced the earth. The coarser 

atoms taking longer to solidify, this second creation was 

|,iK>t consummated till a long period after that of the 



When teiTestrial matter was still floating like a fish ou 
the surface of the water, or like the image of the moon 
trembling on a limpid wave, there appeared midway 
between earth and heaven a thorny branch, endowed with 
movement and susceptible of transformation. This changed 
into three gods, who are Kouni-toko-tatsi no Mikoto ; 
Kouni-sata-outsi no Mikoto ; and Toyo-Koumon-sou no 
Mikoto. All three were of the male sex, because their 
origin waa solely attributable to the action of the Celestial 
After these gods were four couples of gods and 
goddesses, who lived without sexual relations, viz., Wou- 




The Seven Celestial Gods. 



hitsi-ni no Mikoto, and 
his companion; Oho-tii-tai 
no Mikoto, and his com- 
panion ; Omotaron no Mi- 
koto, and his compamon ; 
and lastly, Tzanj^M no 
Mikoto,aiid his compamon 
Tzanami. The era of these 
seven celestial gods and 
their consorts comprises 
an immeasurable dura- 
tion of many millions of 
years. 

One day Tzanaghi re- 
solved to call into exist- 
ence an inferior world. 
When he had caused it 
to emerge from beneath 
the waters of the oceaD, 
he felt a great attraction 
towards his new creation, 
and, addressing his divine 
companion Tzanami, pro- 
posed to her to descend to 
this earth. The goddess 
graciously accepted the 
pleasing invitation, and the 
celestial couple, casting 
their looks around for a 
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desirable residence, were mutually charmed with the lovely 
appearance of the Sea of Japan. They therefore decided to 
direct their steps towards the beautiful Isle of Awadai, 
lying like a basket of foli^e and flowers upon the deep 
calm waters of the inland sea, which on one side laps the 
fertile coast of Nipon, and on the other breaks against the 
rocks of Sitkoff, 

In this charming spot they lived for many ages, never 
wearying of the delights of their terrestrial abode, which 
was at length enlivened by the frolics of a group of merry 
children. As time went on, the gentle goddess Tzanami. 
began to sadden at the thought that, whilst she and her 
spouse were immortal, they must some day behold the 
eyes of their earth-born children close in death. The 
anguish of this thought becoming daily more intolerable, 
her husband prevailed upon her to return with him to the 
celestial regions, before the spectacle of death should cloud 
their domestic happiness. 

Before their departure, Tzauaghi called his children 
together, bidding them dry their tears, and lend an atten- 
tive ear to his last wishes. He commenced by depicting 
to them in images, for which the human language can find 
no expression, that state of immutable serenity which is 
the incorruptible inheritance of the inhabitants of the 
heavens. " Without," he added, " possessing here on earth 
the felicity reserved only for those of a superior world, 
there is no reason why you should not, by contemplation, 
partially participate in it, provided that you religiously 
follow my wishes," 
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Souvenir of Tzanaghi. 11 

After these words he desired them to sink on their kneea 
before him, and raising in his right hand a disc of polished 
silver, which bad so often reflected the image of his divine 
companion, in solemn tones addressed the following words 
to them : — 

" I bequeath to you thia precious souvenir, in order that 
it may recall to you the kindly features of your mother, at 
the same time that it causes you to contemplate your own 
countenance. This may perhaps often prove a humi- 
liating compariaoD. Strive, however, to assimilate your- 
selves to this model of perfection, which henceforth can 
be only found in the heavens. Each morning place your- 
selves on your knees before this mirror, and you will at 
once see there reflected on your countenance the impress 
of any evil passions wilfully indulged. Obliterate all 
these traces of sin, and, wlien in a purer and more tranquil 
mood, addi'ess your prayers to your parents in all simplicity 
and sincerity; for be assured that the gods can read your 
inmost soul as easily as you can your countenance when 
you gaze into this mirror. If during the day you experi- 
ence feelings of anger, impatience, envy, or covetousness, 
and find them difficult to subdue, hasten back to the 
sanctuary where you performed your morning devotions, 
and there renew your meditations and prayers. Finally, 
each evening, before seeking your rest, examine yourselves 
thoroughly, and let your last thought be fresh aspirations 
after the felicity of that superior world whither we have 
preceded you." 

Here the legend ends, but tradition adds that the c 
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A New Religion. 

ran of Tzanaghi ever aftec deemed aacred the spot whence 
they had received the adieux of their parents. They raised 
there an altar of cedar-wood, with uo ornaments save the 
mirror of Tzanami, and two vases formed of fi-agments 
of bamhoo, each filled with the flowers that she loved. 
A simple square shed, covered with rushes, protected 
this niatio altar, which, when bad weather rendered it 
necessary, they closed by means of folding doors. There 
morning and" evening did the children of Tzanaghi conduct 
their worship as he had commanded them, and reigned, 
generation after generation, for a period of two to three 
millions of years, becoming in their turn the spirits of 
good, the immortal Kami. 

The worship of their ancestors remained for a long time 
the only creed held in respect by the Japanese. It was 
not till 552 a.d. that a new doctrine was introduced into 
the country. This doctrine, which originated in India, 
and numbered hundreds of millions amongst its adherents, 
was Buddhism. Tai' from denying its foreign origin, the 
Japanese consider it a duty to recall the fact by various 
ohservanees. Its introduction was due to the zeal of the 
king of Petsi, in Corea, who, anxious that a saying of 
Buddha, " My doctrine shall extend itself towards the 
East," should be fulfilled, presented to the reigning Mikado 
a statue of Buddha, together with a canopy, books, banners, 
and other objects necessary for the conducting of his wor- 
ship. Its progress, however, was extremely slow, until a 
happy inspiration of one of its priests brought it into 
fevonr with the Mikado. 
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This man, when at the court one day, suddenly pros- 
trated himseK before the little son of the Mikado — a boy 
whose birth had been marked by extraordinary circum- 
stances — and worshipped him, declaring he recognised him 
as the incarnation of a disciple of Buddha, the new patron 
of the empire, and the future propagator of religious Ught. 
The Mikado was persuaded to devote the child to the 
priesthood, and confide his education to the Buddhist 
bonze. The rest can be imagined. This boy •became the 
initiator and first high priest of Buddhism in the empire 
of Japan, where his memory is now revered under the 
name of Sjo-Tok-Daisi, the holy and virtuous hereditary 
prince. 

The great majority of the Japanese population were, 
without altogether abandoning the worship of their ances- 
tors, soon won over to the new religion, whose rules, at 
once flexible, conciliatory, and insinuating, are easily ren- 
dered suitable to the consciences and habits of the most 
diversely constituted peoples. 

Buddhism far surpasses, in many respects, the religions 
it has dethroned, owing this relative superiority to the 
truth and justice of its starting point, which is the con- 
fession of a need for deliverance, based upon the double 
fact of the existence of evil in man and the universal state 
of misery and suffering in the world. The grounds of 
doctrine of the Kami creed differ altogether from this, and 
relate entirely to the present life ; its rules of purity were 
formed for the preservation of the faithful from the five 
great evils, viz., fire from heaven, sickness, poverty, exile. 
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^^H and an early death ; and the magnificent festivals had no 
^^H other aim than the glorification of theii departed heroes. 
^^H But although patriotism be idealised even to the extent 
^^K of its heeonmig a national c-reed, it is nevertheless a senti- 
^^H ment totally unahle to comfort the soul or supply its 
^^H needs. The human soul has perceptions of things h^her 
^^^ than are to be found in thia world, and therefore requires 
^^H a religion which can assist it in their ptirsuit. Buddhism, 
^^H in one senae, filled this void, experienced by bo many 
^^V minds, but never before recognised ; and this sole reason 
^^^ explains the rapidity with which it was propagated in 
; Japan — added, it must be confessed, to the judicious pro- 

\ ceedinga of the first Buddhist ministers, who soon manned 

^^^L to acquire the charge of all the shrines, and even the little 

^^^P chapels confided to their care. They were very anxioua 

^^H to join to their ceremonies symbols borrowed from the 

ancient national creed; and, in order to confound the two 

religions more utterly in the minds of the people, they 

I introduced at the same time Kami, invested with the titles 

and attributes of Hindoo divinities, and Hindoo divinities 

transformed into Japanese Kami. 

Regarding it superficially. Buddhism seemed to do no 
more than sanction all ancient national commemorations, 
and incorporate them with the new objects of veneration 
■which would sustain the devotion of the mas.?es ; and thus 
it was that each of the thousand Buddhist divinities were so 
easily admitted into Japan. Temples, statues, and monas- 
tic brotherhoods were everywhere raised in their honour. 
I Bonzes, monks, and nuns abounded throughout the land. 






Religious Quarrels. 

course between many of these powerful and ambitious 
orders. From virulent abuse to personal violence was but a 
step, Tbe Japanese police at first interfered in the con- 
flicts between these tonsured belligerents, but were wholly 
unable to stem the torrent of thek fanatical rage. Bands 
of infuriated monks, in frock and casaock, aimed with 
staves, pikes, and flails, rushed by night on the poases- 
sions of the ofi'ending brotherhooda. They robbed all who 
iir path, ill-treated, killed, or dispersed the 
conventuals, not returning till they had set fire to every 
comer of the priests' dwellings, Sooner or later, however, 
the aggressors were in their turn unexpectedly aasailed, 
and made to suffer the same treatment. The outrages 
committed between these inimical brotherhoods occa- 
sioned immense disasters in neighbouring quarters, till at 
length, for the protection of their convents, the rich bonzes 
converted them into fortresses, the growing incapacity of 
the Government increasing their audacity. 

Time, however, brought changes iu the rulers of Japan, 
and at last a Tycoon — Pide-Toai by name — endowed vrith 
a more enterprising spirit than some of his immediate 
predecessors, resolved to put a stop, once for all, to the 
quarrels of the mouks. He surprised and occupied with 
his troops all the most turbulent monasteries, razed their 
defences, and transported to the farthest islands all the 
bonzes convicted of a breach of the public peace ; placing 
the Japanese priests, without distinction, under the sur- 
veillance of a police force, active, severe, and inexorabla 
In addition to these prompt measures, he decreed that 
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henceforth the religious cominunities should be simply 
tenants, or temporary possessors, of the lands they held ; 
the Government reserving to itself their proprietorship 
and all right of disposal He also commanded all the 
dignitaries among the hierarchy to confine themselves 
and their subordinates strictly within the circle of their 
religious functions — an excellent law, which has ever since 
remained binding upon Japanese priests, and eflfectually 
prevented further disturbance. 

Our readers will be struck with the curious parallelism 
which may here be traced between Eastern and Western 
history. In this isolated empire in the far East the same 
difficulties which threatened the very existence of early 
European States made their appearance, and had to be 
confronted. The subjection of all members of the priestly 
or clerical classes to the State, in so far as regards all the 
privileges and responsibilities of citizens, was found as 
necessary to the safety and well-being of Japan as of 
England or France, and the Tycoon, Fide-Tosi, may be 
regarded as an Oriental counterpart of our Henry the 
Second or the French Philip the Fair. 

As will be abundantly evident from our account of the 
Japanese character, we need not look for many specimens 
of asceticism or monkish severity. Nevertheless there are 
to be found some who have chosen to retire from the 
world, and spend their time in vigils, and, perhaps, in 
prayer. In the neighbourhood of the large town of Kioto, 
where the proportion of priests to citizens is something 
quite remarkable, many of these sainted brethren are to 
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be found. Of these the moat celebrated is the " Hermit 
of Kioto," who seems to have fairly earned thia title jjor 
exeellenee, both on account of Ma extraordinary dwelling- 
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I placs and the mysterious awe with which he is popularly 

I regarded The habitation of this eccentric saint is in a 

I nook or cleft of lofty rock, suiTounded by the spreading 

' branches of a tree. Between the rock and the highway is 

a pond, which secnrea him still further from molestation. 

But even hermits must eat, and to supply the necessities 

of nature the rechiae has a pulley stretching over the 

pond and fastened to his den ; and by this means he is 

I kept in a constant supply of food by the bounty of the 

citizens, who send baskets of provisions up the pulley, and 

receive them back again when empty. 




CHAPTEE VII. 

[ Ectabtishment af Jesuit Mission in Kinsiu — Elasticity of Buddburo — 
9 of Fide-Yosi — Designs of lyeyos agoiast the Jesuits — 
CoDipletioii of the Plot — Persecutions of the Jesuit Chriatisna. 

OHORTLY before Fide-Yosi bad delivered the empire 
"-* from these internal disturbances, important external 
I events, of whicb we have already spoken, plunged the 
country into fresh troubles. 

The Portucruese had just received authority to send 
yearly from Goa to Japan a cargo of merchandise. In one 
of their first voyages, the ship, returning to Goa, gave a 
secret passage to a Japane&e gentleman named Hansiro, 
flying his country on a charge of homicide. The illustrious 
Jesuit, Francis Xavier, having lately arrived at Goa, under- 
took the religious instruction of this Japanese fugitive, 
and in course of time admitted him to the rite of baptism. 

In 1549 the first Jesuit mission established itself in the 
island of Kiusiu, under the personal direction of Xavier, 
aided by Hansiro. 

A feeling of surprise and holy fear at first seized the 
missionaries, when they discovered already established at 
[ Japan so many institutions, ceremonials, and objects of 
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'orship Bimilar to those which they themselves had come 
to teach. Eegardleas of the aatiquity of the Buddhist creed, 
they cried that this religion coiild only he a diaholical 
form of the true Church. Bat this reaemhlance they soon 
perceived could be moulded for the good of their own 
religion and its propagation. For the Buddhist creed is 
the broadest of Broad Church systems, "With an elastic 
expansiveness uukuown to sterner faiths, it receives within 
its borders any of the sons of men who, by their noble acts 
and devotion to the wants of their fellow-creatures, have 
earned the right of being regarded as divine. There was 
therel'ore nothing in the doctrine of Buddhism to oppose 
the admission of Jesus among the ntmiber of Buddhaa who 
had appeared on earth during successive centuries, and 
by a similar argument the Virgin was without difficulty 
allowed pre-eminence over the many Queens of Heaven of 
the ancient Pantheon In a word, every advantage was 
taken of the points of contact between the two creeds; 
and the sincerity of the faith of the many converts to 
Christianity made in all classes of Japanese society was 
afterwards indisputably proved by their steadfast con- 
atancy in the hour of persecution. 

Some of the priests of Buddha, fearful that the old 
rehgion would sink in the estimation of the people; 
brought their most humble lemonstrauces to the foot of 
the throne. 

" How many sects," demanded the Mikado, " are there 
existing in ray empiie ?" 

"Thirty-live," was the prompt response. 




S Suspicions of the Tycoon. 

" Ah, well, then this will make the thirty-sistb," repl 
the jovial emperor. 

But the Tycoon, Fide-Yoei, rendered suspicious by his 
recent experience of reUgious instructors, took a more 
aerioua view of the matter. The ciicmnatance struck him 
that the foreign miaaionariea laboured not only to extend 
their doctrioes amongst the people, but also to gain the 
favour of the great vassals of the empire, whoae tendency 
to anarchy seemed to gather mysterious nourishment from 
the connection. Further inquiry revealed that the Jesuit 
priests had been brought up under a sovereign pontiff 
wearing a triple crown, and claiming at bis will the power 
to dispossess the mightiest princes, distribute the king- 
doms of Europe amongst his favourites, and even dispose 
of newly-discovered continents. He reflected that these 
emissaries Irom the great Ruler of the West had already 
created a party at the court of the Mikado, and had 
founded an establishment in his capital ; that the former 
Tycoon, Nobounanga, had openly shown himself their 
, fiiend and protector; and he also had reason to believe 
that in his own palace (his, as Tycoon in chaise) dark 
plots were hatching amongst those persons surrounding 
his young son, heir presumptive to his power. 

Fide-Yosi communicated these observations and fears to 
an experienced adviser, whom he had often entrusted vrith 
the moat delicate missions. The profound and penetrating 
mind of this man, celebrated in Japanese atmals by the 
name of lyeyas, found an absolute pleasure in unravelling 
the coils of mystery, and he applied himself without delay 
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to discover the extent of the danger. An embassy of the 
Japanese Christians had been, by order of P. Valignoni, 
superior of the order of Jesuits, sent with a despatch to 
Borne. lyeyas furnished proofs to his master that the 
Princes of Bungo, Omara, and Arima had taken the oppor- 
tunity to write letters to the spiritual emperor of the 
Christians, Pope Gregory XIII. From these letters, speci- 
mens of which have already been given, it was perfectly 
clear, even to a less subtle and discerning mind than that 
of the minister lyeyas, that, if things were allowed to go 
on without check, the time was not far distant when the 
Tycoon, and perhaps even the Mikado himself, would have 
to acknowledge the supreme authority of the Pope of 
Borne. The Tycoon restrained his indignation for the 
time, but only that his vengeance might fall the heavier. 
For nearly a year he and his favourite conferred together 
for the more complete organisation of the meditated blow. 
The first steps taken were in the month of June, 1B67, 
by the distribution of bands of troops throughout the 
suspected provinces of Eiusiu and the southern coairtv of 
Nipon, in sufficient numbers to repress all attempts at 
resistance. The preparations being completed, on a given 
day an edict was proclaimed from one extremity of the 
empire to the other, by order of the Tycoon, commanding, 
in the name of the Mikado, the suppression of Christianity 
within the space of six months. In order to effect this, all 
foreign missionaries were to be bani«hed for life, on pain 
of death; their schools to be immediately eloiMd, their 
churches razed to the ground, the crosses aboandfng in 
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every direction to be thrown, down, and all native converts 
compelled to abjure the new doctrines. At the same time, 
to prove the concord existing between the two powers, the 
Milcado paid a formal visit to his lieutenant ; whilst the 
latter, to recompense the services of the faithful lyeyas, 
elevated him to the rank of prime minister, and instituted 
him governor over eight provinces. 

AH the measures ordained by the edict were punctually 
executed, but did not meet with the success expected from 
them. To the profound embarrassment of the new prime 
minister, the native Christians of both sexes, of every 

9S, and all ages, absolutely refused to abjure their faith. 
He then seized the goods of all those who possessed lands, 
and enriched his officers with the spoils. Others he cast 
into prison, or exiled to the convict islands. But no effect 
whatever was produced by these vigorous examples. 

The recalcitrants were next threatened with capital 
punishment; but they offered their heads to the execu- 
tioner with a resignation never before witnessed. Then 
tortures were employed, and the steadfast converts suffered 
both on the pile and on the cross. 

In Japan the victim of crucifixion is attached to a cross 
with four hmbs, the arms being extended oh the two 
higher branches, the two legs on the lower. In this 
J remains exposed from morning till evening; 
and at sunset two executioners, one standing on the right, 
the other on the left, each force a long spear from under 
the armpit out at the nape of the neck, and the corpse is 
then, left suspended upon the cross for twenty-four hours. 
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The scenes of persecution which followed the imperial 
edict testified to the vitality of the faith, which, even in 
the uncongeniaJ, moral atmosphere of Japan, and overlaid 
as it was by many purely human inventions, could give 
rise to a race of martyrs such as other religions have never 
known. Dutch writers have paid an ample tribute to the 
heroism of the native Christians ; and the ruthless persecu- 
tion seemed, as not unfrequently happens, to have only 
excited, at least for a time, a more steadfast adherence to 
that religion in which they had learned to put their trust. 

During three successive years did the fury of the 
Tycoon's ofi&cers exhaust itself in every refinement of 
barbarity and cruelty that their ingenuity could devise. 
Atrocities of a nature unutterably hideous were committed 
upon more than 20,000 victims, men and women, youths 
and maidens, old men and little children. Thanks to a 
war which broke out between Japan and China, ther perse- 
cution suddenly abated, and the hope of the Christians re- 
vived, only to be again destroyed by fresh edicts launched 
against them. They finally all perished, though some of 
them certainly exist in small numbers, and in a surrepti- 
tious manner, to the present day. 




CHAPTER VIII 



The SinsTn or Kami Craed — Ita Notions of Immortality— Buddhism ; its 
History and Prinoipal Teneta ; its Reception by the Japanese — The 
Goda of Good Fortaee ; their Nnmbor and the Blessings they provide 
for Man — Effe«ta of Japanese Mythology on National Character, 

I JTXflE two great religions at the present time in force in 
Japan are the Sinsyn or Kami creed, whose votaries 
are denominated Siotoos, and Buddhism, the latter being 
peculiarly adapted to the habits of mind and customs of 
the Japanese. Sinsyn contains very few tenets; all are 
summed up in the belief that the gods who created Japan 
still continue to take an interest in their work, and that 
the heroes to whom the empire owes its power inhabit the 
abode of the gods, and intercede with them in favour of 
their country. 

These heroes of the primitive ages were errant knights 
who, at a time when neither magistrates, laws, nor a 
regular army were in existence, caused justice to be re- 
spected by mere force of arms, and broke the power of the 
giants, dragons, and other monsters stained with the blood 
of human beings. Several towns derive their names from 
these noble deeds, and the victorious swords of the cham- 
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pions are religiously preserved in the temples. Respect for 
great men is so firmly rooted a sentiment in the heart of the 
nation, that all Japanese, of whatever creed, pay them 
public marks of veneration, to show their gratitude for the 
important services received from them. But that they may 
be deemed worthy to celebrate the festivals consecrated in 
their honour, or to visit the places rendered illustrious by 
their birth or exploits, it is necessary they should undergo 
a short ceremony of purification; and four rules of con- 
duct are given to assist the faithful in discovering when 
he has arrived at the requisite condition of purity, or 
wherein he has failed to reach it. The only other religious 
duties required of him are to carefully cherish the two 
purifying elements fire and water, to testify by daily ablu- 
tions the pure state of his soul, and never to present any 
offerings to the temple but those of unquestionable frag- 
rance and purity. 

Pollution is the result of guilty connections, the death 
of relations, the touch of a corpse, the shedding of blood, 
or eating the flesh of domestic animals. To r^ain 
an unsullied state the penitent must submit to certain 
forms of expiation during a time, more or less prolonged 
according to the gravity of the offence. In extreme cases 
the men are obliged to grow their hair and beards to a 
great length, and to cover the head with a common hat of 
straw ; and the women are ordered to envelop their heads 
in a piece of some white material;' or both sexes are com- 
pelled to seclude themselves in their apartments, to under- 
take a pilgrimage, or to abstain from certain dishes and 
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^^H any gaieties. In no case, however, are the penaaces very 
^^B severe. 

P The principal aim held in view by the Sintooa ia the 

I discovery of happiuess in this world. They have only a 

^^_ very obscure and imperfect idea of the immortality of the 
^^H soul, or of rewards and puniahmenta beyond the grave ; 
^^B thus they never disturb themselves by vague theories of a 
^^^B life after death, but spend all their powers in trying to 
^^^P conciliate the gods who govern and direct the affairs of 
^^ this life. 

I Buddhism is as full of complication aa the Sinayn faith 

I is of simplicity. Although an immense number of docu- 

^^ menta exist upon the Buddhist religion, it is impossible to 
^^^k give its complete history, and perhaps this never can be 
^^H done on account of its enormous extent and great anti- 
quity; some fifteen to twenty nations, extending from 
Cashmere to China and Japan, embrace its doctrines, 
which have existed for a period of two thousand five hun- 
dred years. 

The following brief synopsis of the principal tenets of 
the Buddhist faith will serve to convey to English readers 
some notion of the mystic and unintelligible jargon, with 
which Buddhist sages endeavour to keep the ignorant and 
ujileamed from entering into the sacred mysteries of their 
reed: — 

Buddha, or the Intelligent, the Sage, died at the age of 

eighty, in the year 543 b.c. Son of a king in the north of 

India, he was known "by the name of Siddharta; he did 

e that of Buddha until he had, after long medi- 
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tion, determined the basis of a new doctrine, formed for 
the instruction and salvation of the human race. This 
doctrine starts with the axiom that man has been con- 
demned from eternity to perpetual renewals of existence, 
succeeding each other without end, and that the present 
life, exposed to sickneaa, old age, and death, is a fearful 
chain from which he struggles to be released at any price, 
so that he may never fall again into the abyss. In order, 
therefore, to procure the final liberation of the soul, the 
object of man ia to strive to attain the state of ■n.irwA-n.a., or 
nothingness, which endures for ever. The mystic ladder 
by which this result is reached is contemplation, of which 
there are two flights, each divided into four stages. 

To pass the first, the ascetic must detach himself from 

earthly desires. He may, however, atiU judge and reason, 

1 but he is sheltered from the seductions of evil ; and the 

r.eoatatic feeling produced in him by the consciousness that 

B has progressed so far soon fits him for the second stage. 

At this step the purity of the ascetic must still remain 

Ehe same, but he casts aside judgment and reason, so that 

his mind, which fixes itself upon the one idea of apathetic 

tranquillity, feels only a sense of inward satisfaction, 

I without the power to analyse or understand. 
This feeling disappears at the third stage, the aage 
having reached that pitch of indifference when the experi- 
ence of happiness is as nought to him . All the pleasure 
that remains to him is a vague sensation of physical well- 
being. He has not yet, however, lost his recollection of 
the various stages he has just passed, and he has still a 
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s of himself, in spite of the height of 
indifference to which he has attained. 

Finally, the ascetic, at the fourth stage, no longer pos- 
aesaes even the feeling of physical well-being; all has 
tecome obscure; his memory has gone; more than this, 
he haa even lost the feeling of indifference, and is now 
insensible to all causes of pleasure or sorrow, either within 
or without; his impassibility as nearly approaches to the 
state of non-existence as it is possible to attain to in this 
life. 

And now he is admitted to the second stage of contem- 
plation, or to the four regions presupposed in the world 
without form. He first enters the region of infinity of 
apace. Thence be mounts a degree higher into the region 
of infinity of intellect. Thus the third region is attained, 
that wherein existence is lost. But as it is supposed that 
in this blank and gloom an idea of tJie notbingneaa into 
which he is absorbed may remain to him, one last supreme 
effort ia made, and he readies the fourth and final stage, 
where no ideas exist, and not even an idea of the absence 
of ideas. 

Such were the mystic opinions promoted in Japan by 
Buddha Dharma. The first effect of the preaching of such 
a doctrine was to awaken the curiosity of the Japanese, 
who are of as inquiring a turn of ndud as the Hindoos are 
taciturn and contemplative. Not evincing any special 
inclination to become nonentitiea, they occupied them- 
selves in conjectures on the intermediate state between 
death and final extinction. Soon, by the assistance of the 
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bonzes, certain convenient ideas regarding death and the 
life to come were circulated, throughout the towns and 
villagea, without, it must be understood, in auy way alter- 
ing or harming those they had received from thoic forefathers 
touching the ancient gods and the venerated national Kami. 

The Boul of man, they said, resembles a floating vapour, 
elongated, indissoluble, of the form of a tadpole, with a 
thin streak of blood running from the top of the head to 
the extremity of the tail K this were watched it would 
be seen to escape from its mortuary dwelling at the last 
sigh of the expiring man, and the cracking of the mortal 
frame can at any rate be heard. The attendant spirits of 
the great judge of hell are in waiting to receive the 
emancipated mysterious life, which they seize and carry 
before the tribunal, and the judge causes it to kneel before 
a mirror, which pitilessly reflects all the evils it has com- 
mitted. The condemned souls are confined, according to 
the severity of the sentence, in one or other of the eighteen 
concentric circles that auiTound hell. Those under a vow 
of purification abide in pulsatory, the cover of which is 
opened to allow them to pursue, without fear, the course of 
their pilgrimage. 

Besides their two national religions, the Japanese have 
also a kind of private form of worship they pay to particular 
deities called gods of good fortune (or lucky gods) ; these 
are nothing more than the personification of human bless- 
ings. And thus, unsatisfied by the obscure and comfortless 
creed provided for them by their rulers, the people have 
materialised their inward yearnings by creating a mythology 
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■ to satisfy them — a mythology as purely symboJie and 
hunum as that of the Greeks, with this great difference, 
however, that it is confined solely to types of terrestrial 
f^city, and is entirely ti'ee from any pretension to ideal 
beauty. 

The gods of good fortune are seven in number, and their 
duty is to provide for men the following blessings:— r 
longevity, wealth, daily food, contentment, talents, gloiy, 
and love. Their sanctuary is always to he found at the 
rear of the dwelling-house. The altar is composed of a 
slight scaffolding of cedar wood, generally of two small 
platforms entirely covered with red carpeting. The upper 
stage supports two idols naade of hard wood, flanked by 
metal lamps, and the lower one three small round tables 
heaped with offerings of firat-fruits. On the wall, which 
serves as a kind of super-altar, holy pictures are suspended ; 
whilst at a short distance in front of the altar stand two 
high bronze chandehers lighted by immense wax candles. 
It is here that the father of the family comes, sometimes 
alone, more frequently accompanied by his faithful partner, 
to kneel and invoke the tutelary divinities of his house. 
It rarely happens that a family places itself under the 
collectiva patronage of these goda. The principle of 
selection is perfectly admissible, and the man of the lower 
orders limits his invocation to the god of daily food, or 

, associates therewith the deity of wealth. The merchant 
classes.'in addition to these two, invoke the blessings of 
contentment and longevity. The four classed together are 
commonly called the gods of fortune and prosperity. 
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The patron of longevity is naturally the most venerable 
of these seven types in the mythology of the Japanese 
people. They give him the name of Fkonrskon-Shion, or 
abbreviate it to Shion-E8. During a life of incalculable 
duration he has observed, meditated, and reflected to such a 
degree, that his bald head has reached a development of 
prodigious height, and a long white beard covers his 
breast. When he walks slowly abroad, plunged in reverie, 
he holds in one hand a rustic crook, and with the other 
delicately strokes between two fingers the long hairs of his 
eyebrows. The chief emblems of this quaint deity are the 
tortoise and crane, but he is also represented accompanied 
by a stag, white with age, upon whose spreading antlers he 
suspends his roll or parchment wherever he desires to read 
or study. Shion-E6 has several young disciples, one of 
whom, by dint of continued application, has succeeded in 
endowing himself with a loftiness of brow which promises 
one day to rival that of his master. The latter never fails 
to attend the weddings of the bourgeois families. His 
portrait, usually delineated with large features upon nettle 
canvas, hangs on the wall immediately above the domestic 
altar. The artist often fancifully adds some accessories 
which give the picture an allegorical sense — ^such as the 
one most frequently met with, which represents Shion-E6 
holding in his hand a large pearl, and descending from 
above seated on a crane ; signifying that longevity is the 
most precious of all the heavenly gifts. 

The god of daily food is personified as under the features 
of the patron of fishermen, Yebis, a disgraced brother of 
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the Sun, who reduced himself to the condition of a fi 
■ man and vendor of fish — an article of food which stands in 
the same relation to the Japaneae as bread does to the 
inhabitants of other countries. No divinity is more popular 
amongst them than Yebis, who is represented as always at 
work, and smUing cheerfully, whether he has achieved the 
exceptional capture of the costly fish Tai, or, if leas for- 
tunate, he modestly carries to market a commoner descrip- 
tion of goods, either on his own shoulders or in the panniers 
home by his beast of burdea. 

His customary compeer and companion in domestic 
oratories is Diuiok-Feu, or Daiikokon, the god of wealth, 
who is as religiously invoked by every grade amongst the 
lower classes as Yebis. The native artisla, however, do not 
seem to regaid him with the same respect They make 
bTTn a wretched little figure, wearing a flat cap and large 
boots, planted on two balls of rice joined by a cluster of 
pearls. In his right hand ia a pickase, whilst the left 
supports upon his shoulder a huge sack wherein to confine 
his treasures. They facetiously give him as a symbol the 
unclean rat, emblematic of the dirty paths so often traversed 
in the pursuit of wealtL The bonzes, remarking 
assiduous worship paid to Daikokon by the merchants, and 
also the more or less ironical favour accorded him by the 
poorer classes, pauiters especially, have devised a legend, 
according to which this divinity, the patron of subterranean 
wealth, volunteered to enter the service of Buddha in the 
capacity of a simple lay-brother; and thus it is that the 
grotesque image of the patron of wealth is placed in the 
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(Testibule of every Buddhist temple to serve as an 
encouragement and example to his adorers. 

Hot«i, a god always represented as carrying a sack of 
sonifies contentment amidst indigence. He is 
the sage without hearth or home, and possesses no earthly 
goods; in short, he is the Diogenes of Japan. His only 
property is a r^ged strip of canvas, a wallet, and a fan- 
When his wallet is empty, he only laughs and lends it to 
the children in the streets to play with It serves him in 
turn as a mattress, pillow, and mosquito-net; and he uses 
it as a rai't to ferry himself over rivers or arms of the sea. 
Hotel appears to lead rather a vagabond life, for occasionally 
he is seen careering about the country on a buffalo. He is 
the friend of all rustics, who show him the shadiest parts 
among the hills, where he lies down and enjoys soft slum- 
ber and the most peaceful dieams. Sometimes a group of 
children will stealthily approach and tease the happy 
sleeper, when he will smilingly awake, take the little 
scamps in his arms, and tell them stories, or talk to them 
of the heavens, the moon, the stars, and all the magnificence 

I of nature's stores ; incomparable dehghts which none knew 
better than he how to enjoy. 
The god of talents, the noble old man Tossi-Tokon, shows 
the same kindness to little children. He inspires their 
games, and pleases himself, amongst other things, in teach- 
ing them all kinds of marvellous works in paper. Nothing 
disturbs the dignity of this grave personage. His emblems 
are the stole, mantle, cap, and slippers of a doctor, also a 
cross to which he sometimes suspends a roll of parchment 
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Benten, the Type of Maternity, 

A young deer accompanies him 



F 

^^H and fan of palm kaves, 
^^V in all his wanderings. 
I Bisjamon, the god of glory, adorns himself in a casque 

I and cuirass of gold, and holds in his right hand a lance 

^^^ decorated with streamers ; but his only use is to fill a place 
^^^ amongst the seven Japanese blessings. He is never seen 
^^H at the humhie domestic altar ; indeed, why should he be 
^^ popular in a country where glory only awaits those fortunate 
beings belonging to the privileged caste. 

Lastly, perhaps the moat remarkable of all the seven 
household gods, and one that would bo most interesting to 
free from all priestly touches and additions, is a feminine 
divinity, burdened with a do iible symbolism, both terrestrial 
and celestial. 

Ben-zai-tennjo, or simply Benten, is the personification 
of woman, family affection, harmony, and also of the sea, 
the fruitful foster-mother of Japan. She wears the sacred 
stole and an azure mantle, while her head ia heightened 
by a diadem or resplendent image of Fo6, the phcenix of 
the far East. 

In. the eyes of the women of the nation Benten ia the 
type of maternity, or rather, more simply, the model 
mother ; for she has fifteen sons, all, with one exception, 
highly educated, well conducted, very wise, and in good 
ma. The enumeration of the offices these young 
men fill is very interesting — one is a public functionary, 
one a writer of public petitions, another a master of 
foundries ; while the others hold the professions of banker, 
agiiculturiat, merchant, baker, tailor, breeder of the silk- 
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worm, brewer, theologian, physician, breeder of domestic 
animala, and carrier by land and water. The fifteenth, with 
whom the legend ends, is a mystery to ns, being the only 
one of the brotherhood not represented by an emblem. 




Such are the principal elements of this mythology, the 
morality of which is perhaps, taking all things into con- 
federation, the beat in the world irrespective of ChriBtiaiiity. 
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Its extraordinary purity and hamanity, its prosaic bat 
acute good sense, have, more than any other cause, con- 
tributed to guard the Japanese people from the decadence of 
which they have found themselves in danger from the 
enormous pressure of Buddhism. To this cause also can 
he traced the source of the geniality, candour, and simphoity 
of character which are the distinctive traits of the labour- 
ing classes in Japan. That which redounds more to their 
credit than anythmg else, is the fact that their worship ! 
only in the shghteat degree been taiuted with superatiti 
It hardly merits the name of idolatry. They recognise in 
Is of fortune the children of their imagioatioD, and 
therefore feel no scruple in drawing amusement irom them 
whenever and wherever they like. They are the subject of 
innumerable caricatures. In one the god of longevity is 
delineated playing at backgammon with hia exalted friend 
Benteu. Four of their colleagues, squatting beside them, 
appear to be betting in favour of the goddess. The fifth 
god, Yehis, ia holding a large fiah in readiness to present to 
the conqueror. The seven divinities also seek for adventure 
in the capacity of itinerant actors. The god of glory is 
burdened with Yebis' fish, which he carries on the point of 
his lance. Benten, in an inn, displays her talents for 
needlework, by renewing the wardrobes of the troupe. 
During the representations she sings and plays the lute; 
wbUe Daikokon accompanies her by accurate blows of his' 
stick upon a wooden drum. His emblems, the rats, are 
dressed to take the rdle of mountebanks. Clothed 
pretty fantastic costume, they climb to the top of Shion- 
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Ed's long crook poised bj the old tortoisa The god directs 
the performances, which he explains to the public whilst 
toying with his fan. In another comer the god of content- 
ment is Bhampooed by Yebia, and the god of talents 
dexterously applies the blistering herb mactw to his own 
gouty legs. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of this kind, all 
of which demonstrate in the same manner the extent to 
which the Japanese people trifle with the divinities of 
their own creation, while they lay aside the recognised 
creeds Sinsyn and Buddhism, which seem not to possess 
the least charm for them. They seem now to have put an 
end to all their ancient forms of idolatry; they no longer 
believe in the morality of their chiefs, and laugh at that of 
their priests; whilst their religious caricatures seem to 
protest by implication against the ancient objects of their 
worship, and to offer tacit homage to the unknown Gnd, 
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InineroM Templps in Japan— Buddhist Monumenta—Tlle Dnlbondhi— 
The Bonies and their Duties — rho Mataouris or Annual iTeativalii — A 
Moving Encjlopjedia — Prooeaston of the Seven Beautiful Ladiea— Faith 
of the Japanoss in Greatnesa—Historj of the Fall of the Mikado— 
OreatneBB of the Tycoon — Airivai of Europeans and Re-establiahment 
of the Authority of the Mikadci. 

RELIGIOUS scepticism haa not, however, prevented the 
Japanese from raising immense numbers of temples, 
sanctuaries, and monuments throughout the land. According 
to official computation there are, at least, 160,000 reUgiotis 
monuments existing in the whole empire ; of which about 
25,000 are consecrated to the Kami faith, and 125,000 to 
the worship of Buddha, 

The temple's, more generally known as " Mias," are 
always placed in the pleaaantest and most picturesque 
parts of the country, upon the best soil, and, whenever 
possible, close to a large town. They are approached by a ' 
spacious walk, bordered by lines of enormous cedar trees, 
which leads through an immense court, oftentimes contain- 
ing several temples, and terminates at the principal edifice. 
In the entrance stands a clock, a basin filled with water 
for ablutions, and a large coffer in which the offerings of 





I the faithful are depooited The building itself is extremely 
I rimple, although the structure is verj iii4,eniou3 cansistiDg 
I of hi'ani'^ nut usl\ int il I T!ip most celebrated of the 
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I Kami temples is that one under the patronage of Hatehi- 
' man, in the town of Kamakoura. It ia distinguished from 
all the others by the glorious trophies it contains. 

The Buddhist monuments differ greatly in structure, in 
consequence of their being dedicated to one of the thousands 
I of divinities, each having its own peculiar attribute. The 
I most remarkable of these to which Europeans are allowed 
s is that dedicated to Daibondha, or the great Buddha. 
I From the double point of view of art and religious senti- 
ment, it may be regarded as the most finished specimen of 
Japanese genius known to us. The especial characteristic 
of this temple is its exceeding loneliness, although situated 
within a short distance of a populous town. Modest in 
dimensions, it is ueverthelesa peculiarly formed for a 
mysterious retreat, and well fitted to dispose the soul for 
the reception of supernatural revelations. The road lead- 
ing to it is without any habitation ; it first winds amongst 
high shrubberies, then rises atra^ht into the midst of 
beds of flowers, and after making a detour in search, as 
it were, of some distant object, suddenly stops in front 
of a gigantic bronze divinity, in a squatting position, with 
the hands clasped, the head bent, and the attitude one of 
contemplative ecstasy. " The involuntary shock experienced 
at the first sight of this image," says Humbert, " soon gives 
lace to admiration. There is an irresistible charm in the 
posture of this Daibondhs, as also in the harmony of its 
proportions, the noble simplicity of the drapery, and the 
calm and purity of the features. All the surroundings 
harmonise perfectly with the feeling of tranquillity inspired 
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by the sight. A thick hedge, encircled by beautiful groups 
of trees, forma the only protecCton to this sacred spot, whose 
silence and solitude nothing ever distuiba. Hardly ohaerv- 
able, so hidden is it by the foliage, stands the modest cell 
of the officiating priest. The altar, whereon a little incenae 
is always kept burning, is also of bronze, ornamented with 
two vases of the same metal, and of remarkable workman- 
ship. The steps and apace before the altar are covered 
with large flag-stones set in regular Knes. The blue of the 
sky, the great shadow of the statue, the brilliancy of the 
flowers, the vari^:ated hxies of the groves and thickets, fill 
this retreat with the richest effects of light and colour." 
The idol of Daibondhs, with the pedestal which supports it, is 
about fifty-five feet high, and in the foundations a peaceful 
little oratory exists. In essential points this statue exactly 
corresponds to the description, of the great Hindu reformer 
which has been carefully preserved since his death. 

In close proximity to temples of this severe style of 
architecture stand others so ftLntastic in form as almost to 
border on the grotesque. A traveller mentions having seen 
in one of the gardens "about three hundred divinities, 
of indescribably quaint constTUctiou, erected in rows like 
the pipes of an organ. The many coloured marbles of 
which they were made," he adds, " gave them a very gay 
aspect. There is also the temple to the thirty-three 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three divinities. Two 
amongst this multitude are held in great honour. One 
receives the petitions of young women that they may be 
blessed with a son rather than a daughter; they bring a 
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cock Bfl an offering ; the priests eat the cock, and the god, 
say they, takes care of the rest. The other, represented by 
fifty most extraordinary pictures, is the god of toothache. 
The sufferers from this disorder first present their offerings, 
then after gravely masticating a small ball of paper until it 
ia reduced to pulp, they spit it out at one of the pictures, 
■and retire, under the conviction that a cure will speedily 
reward their pious act. 

The Japanese who officiate at these numerous places of 
worship are called honzes. Their life is passed entirely in 
repeating formularies of prayers, ringing the beUs, beat- 
ing the drums, and in begging food and drink, a part of 
their daily routine which they especially appreciate. Aa 
a rule — to whicli, of course, there are many creditable 
exceptions — the priests are an idle set of men, and although 
they belong to the middle class, between the nobility and 
iourgwisie, they ate held in no estimation. Tn earlier ages 
it was far otherwise. During the times of Buddhist 
revivalism in the seventli and eighth centuries, they did not 
exist in their religious capacity aloue. but by their labour 
contributed to the prosperity of the country. The arts, 
especially sculpture and architecture, had no other repre- 
sentatives, but now their lives are almost completely 
unoccupied; their religioua duties are so slight, that at 
moat they need only preside at a few ceremonies, chief 
amongst which stand the anniversary festivals or mateouiis. 

As the Japanese Olympus includes a large number of 
gods and goddesses, the anuual fetes or matsouris abound 
in the calendar; but the lofty patriotism and noble 
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.simplicity which formerly distinguished them in earlier 
ages have long been disregarded. Almost every temple 
has its yearly festival, which has now degenerated into a 
mere popular fair, with its various amusements of theatrical 
pomp and religious caricatures. The most magnificent of 
these fStes is that annually given at Tedo, the capital of 
Japan, by the priests of the temple of Sannod, consecrated 
to Zinmon, the founder of the Empire. The following 
account is given by Humbert, an eye-witness of the scene: — 

" Tengon, the faithful porter and messenger of the gods, 
leads the procession. Attired in his finest celestial costume, 
he half unfolds a pair of large iris-coloured wings. His 
smiling air, roguish eyes, crimson complexion, and inordi- 
nately long nose, tickle the humour of the people, and 
inevitably secure for the cortege a most hearty welcome. 
The procession need be in no fear of any inconvenience 
from the spirits of evil, for when they see the image of 
Tengon at the door of the temples they hastily pass on. 

" The municipal police keep wonderful order, preserving 
discipline among more than a million spectators admirably. 
In all the streets and places through which the procession 
passes, platforms are erected for the old men, women, and 
children. Places are reserved for all those who will pay 
the tariff demanded; and spaces are kept open for the 
common labourers ; but all are bound to behave quietly, 
and remain stationary during the entire festival. Itinerant 
vendors of fruit, cake, tea, and saki only are allowed, in 
the prosecution of their calling, to enter the space roped off 
for the passage of the procession. 
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" The procession of Sanno6 is a kind of moving national 
encjcIopEedia, where all sorts of historical memorials, 
mythological symhols, traditions, and popular custoioa are 
promiscuously crowded together. The scenic arrargements 
are as complete as possible. Wlien art attains this 
democratic breadth, criticism can only bow to it We wUl 
therefore pass on to the more picturesque details of the 
ceremony. Here is the patron of sacred dances. The 
image, attired in an old theatrical dress, is raised upon a 
high dnim, supported hj figurantts clad in gay costumes, 
and hats crowned with flowera. Next comes the procession 
of the white elephant. The pace of the pasteboard animal 
is regulated by that of his bearers, whose feet, though 
skilfully concealed, may still be seen moving under the 
colossal legs of the huge beast. He is preceded by a band 
of music ; the sound of flutes and trumpets being accom- 
panied by the noise of the great drum, cymbals, gongs, and 
tambourines. The men of this group wear bearfs, a pointed 
hat surmounted by an aigrette, boots, a long robe confined 
by a girdle, and some of them carry Chinese banners 
covered with dragons. Behind them a gigantic lobster, 
carried by a priest of the Kami worship, and surrouaded by 
a troop of negroes, makes its way; a buffalo cart follows, 
drawn by a hundred labourers. The king of domestic 
animals is placed in the vehicle beneath the shade of a fir 
and a blossoming peach tree ; he is accompanied by the 
demi-god who introduced him into Japan. Upon si.t other 
carts the instruments and products of the rice plantationa 
are picturesq^uely arranged. Antique banners, some of 
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which are ornamented with sketches of horses, precede a 
cavalcade of superior officers clad in the prevailing fashion 
of the court. Suddenly two terrible monsters appear. 
They have the face of a tiger, with the horns of a bull. 
Their enormous tails tower above the helmets of the armed 
men who surround them. They may perhaps be intended 
to recall to remembrance the tigers of the country of Corea, 
which caused so much annoyance to the soldiers of the 
heroic mother of Hatchinan. With this group is connected 
the exhibition of antique arms from the arsenal of Sanno6, 
lances and halberts, swords, long bows, arrows, banners and 
fans of war. 

" Little by little, however, this exhibition loses its warlike 
character, and priests and bonzes file past under bannerB 
covered with hierc^lyphic signs, and bearing reliquaries, 
sacred vases, and other appendages of their temples. 
Another troupe of bonzes balance paper lanterns on the end 
of long poles, whose transparency and varied colours are 
very effective. 

" But the greatest attraction of the whole festival is the 
appearance in the procession of seven of the moat beautiful 
ladies from the quarter of Sin-Tosiwara. Attired in robes 
of state, they advance majestically one after the other, each 
accompanied by her maid and a servant who carries a 
large high silk umbrella to protect her beauty from the 
fiery rays of the sun. Her hair is dressed to an enormous 
height in two or three stages, which require to be supported 
by large combs interlaced with crSpe, the entire edifice being 
crowned by a halo of tortoise-shelL The great brilliancy 
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:0f bei complexioii is produced bj the ime of most scienti- 
fically prepared cosmetics. She weara five or six long 
robes, the coUars of which are turned down on her shoulders. 
An ample cloak conceals them, which is prevented from 
sweeping on the ground by means of a broad sash of silk 
or velvet looping it up. High-heeled shoes complete the 
costume, and give additional height to the stature of the 
fair wearers. They are all seven well known to the people, 
and as their names are embroidered upon their rich dresses 
are easily recognisable. 

" One is the lady of the Tan-of-War ; it is spread out 
upon her velvet sash, upon which she has also added, as 
ornaments, four cocks of vajied plumage ; two are white, 
imbroidered conspicuously upon the large sleeves of her 
mantle, and the silken feathers of their taUa wave gracefully 
in the air as she moves. The second is the lady of the 
Golden Fish; one is worked upon each side of her dress, 
upon a ground of waves and foam in silver thread; the 
other embellish m en ta represent little children playing with 
all kinds of coloured ribbons scattered everywhere over the 
mantle. Similarly appropriate attires are worn by the 
remaining ladies, whose emblems are death's heads, 
candelabra, cranes, and chryaantheranms. But volumes 
might be written if we attempted to describe fully the 
obsequious homage paid to this class of women by the 
priests and people of Tedo." 

But the public appearance of courtesans is not restricted 
■to the festival of Sannoo. Each year a fair is held in Siu- 
iTosiwara, under the patronage of the bonzes, in which the 
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five thousand inhabitants of that immoral quarter have the 
privilege of taking part in a procession ; the portraits of 
the queens of the fSte being handed over to the priests, who 
suspend them on the walls of their sanctuaries. But one 
strange custom, that we cannot but admire for its apposite- 
ness, is the admittance into the procession of the statue of 
a monkey with a red face wearing a mitre, and carrying a 
holy water brush. As it is solemnly paraded about the 
streets, it cannot but open the minds of the spectators to 
the buffoonery of the religious parade they have just been 
assisting at. 

All belief has, however, not entirely disappeared from 
the mind of the Japanese, as might naturally be supposed 
after witnessing one of their religious festivals, for they 
still have the most deeply rooted faith in, and respect for, 
the hierarchy, as well as for authority and human greatness. 
Their bigoted devotion to the Mikado is a striking proof 
of this. The tradition of the gods, demi-gods, the heroes 
and hereditary sovereigns who have reigned over Japan in 
a line of uninterrupted succession for 2500 years, is still 
carried on in the person of the Mikado, the little son of the 
Sun. He has absolute power over the people, although at 
one period this power was more fictitious than real, it hav- 
ing been absorbed in that of another sovereign, the Tycoon, 
by the force of circumstances, of which the following is an 
abridged account : — About two hundred and eighty years 
ago, a general, known in history by the name of Tycosama, 
was ordered by the Mikado to reduce to submission some 
rebellious vassals. Tycosama, instead of executing his 
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sovereign's behests, profited by the power with which he 
was invested to put liimaell' at the head of the Government. 
He shut .up the Mikado in his seraglio, surrounded him 
with dignitaries to whom he gave pompous titles and 
small Ealariea, and succeeded in reducing the office of 
Mikado to the mere appearance of authority. The son of 
Tycoaama was too young to gather with impunity the 
fruits of this audacious usurpation; he soon perished, 
assassinated by his tutor lyeyas. The latter, leaving the 
Mikado in possession of his empty titles, went to establish 
himself at Yedo, which he made the second capital of the 
empire, and founded that dynasty of military chiefs who, 
under the name of Shio-goon, or Tycoon, have ever since 
reigned in Japan. The feudal organisation of the country 
proved, however, an obstacle to the immediate realisation 
of his plana, and a great number of princes refused to 
recognise his authority; he subdued some of the malcon- 
tents, and forced others to adhere to the laws made by 
Gongensama, a species of political compact which became 
the basis of the new constitution. 

The new sovereign, supported by the princes whom he 
had created, seated himself upon the throne of Tedo; 
whilst the Mikado, still retaining his pretensions to absolute 
power, lived upon a pension granted him by the Tycoon. 
After this revolution, peace reigned again in Japan for 
some years. 

The arrival of the Europeans, and the rivalries which 

resulted therefrom between the Tycoon and the princes of 

j^mpire, changed anew the face of things, and fumished 
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an opportunity to the legitimate empeiflr to reassume his 
full authority, abase the wealth and power of the Govern- 
ment at' Yedo, regain influence, and, in fact, cease play- 
ing the part of a phantom king. Of the two factions 
dividing the country at this epoch, the strongest and moat 
popular was that oau hostile to the reforms inangorated 
by the Tycoon. The Mikado put himself at the head of 
the reactionary party to personify in himself the patriotic 
principle they were defending Secret agents of his through- 
out the country endeavoiired to persuade the nobles that 
the puhlie voice was opposed to the court of Yedo, and that 
the interests of the legitimate emperor were identical with 
their own. Pamphlets were circulated at the same time, 
advocating that matters should be pushed to the verge of 
war against the Tycoon. The princes, who for a long time 
had been regarding with jealousy or defiance the con- 
tinually advancing power of the Tycoon, listened favourably 
to the words of the Mikado's agenta. Several amongst them 
formed themselves into a league, and in the month of May, 
1862, lodged a formal complaint against the Tycoon. The 
Mikado, who bad been in daily expectation of this event, 
instantly despatched one of his officers with a letter to the 
court of Yedo, demanding the immediate presence of the 
Tycoon at Kioto, the residence of the Mikado, to answer to 
the charge brought against him. The Tycoon at first 
attempted to evade this command, but, seeing that the 
Mikado's party was each day gaining ground, found him- 
Belf obliged to make some important concessions. But this 
was not sufficient. Old memories had been aroused; the 
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i great princes of the southern provinces conspired openly, 

piwught guns, cannon, and steamers, and one day astonished 

Europe learned that the powerful Tycoon was in full flight, 

and that the Mikado had set up ^ain the ancient banner 

of Zinmon, and had assumed direct executive power. Kiua 

I was the unity of Japan achieved by the re- establishment of 

I the theocratic and legitimate emperor, under whose sway 

I it now remains. 





CHAPTER X. 



The Grodea nf Japanese Society — Changed Attitude of the Mikado — 
DiBregard of Hnmon Life — Beauties of Rutal Scenery — Literature of the 
Lower Orders— Hero-Worship— Story ot ■ ' The Fatal Star "— " The OH 
Woman and the Sparrows " — " Tha Physician in Spite of Himaelf" — 
Contentment with our Lot, or " The Stone- Cutter." 

ALTHOUGH the different classes of Japanese society are 
^ ^ not 80 rigorously separated one from the other aa are 
the castes of India, they yet do not miV nearly as much as 
their European counterparts. There are three clasaes in 
Japan — the nobility, in which is included the royal house 
of the Mikado; the high dignitaries of the court; the 
Daimioa, or peers of Japan ; the Takonine, or functionaries 
and soldiers of the houses of the princes ; and the Lonins, 
or military retainers without employment. All the nobUity, 
from the Mikado down to the Lonin, carry two swords. 
Next comes the literary class, in which the priests and 
physicians are included, who also have the right to wear 
two aabres. The third class includes E^icnlturiBts, farmers, 
artisans, merchants, fishermen, and sailors. Those belong- 
ing to neither class, and therefore excluded from society, 
are the mendicants, or Kotaedjikis, the I''ettas, and the r 
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Christiana ; these generally live outside the towns, and may 
only marry amongst themselves. The Kotsedjikis are 
divided into four classes, each of which recognises a chief; 
the Fettas are those people whose profession is to cure hides, 
and to shed the blood of animals ; the Christians are the 
descendants of the ancient Christians, and are confined to 
certain districts, somewhat as the Jews were in tovms of 
the middle 'ages. 

But this division of Japanese society seems to be disap- 
pearing, in consequence of the transformation which the 
whole economy of the empire is undergoing. For several 
years, indeed, the Japanese Government has been animated 
with the sincere desire of equalising the diiferent ranks. 
All men of power seem to work towards one object, 
namely, to denationalise Japan as soon as possible, and 
remodel it after the manner of European Statra. The 
army has already almost completely abandoned the helmet, 
the coat of maU, and the heavy sabres — in fact, all the 
military attire ot the feudal times. 

The system of administration has undergone equally 
sudden changes. The Daimiota, or possessions of the great 
feudal princes, have been transformed into imperial domains, 
the governors of which are nominated by the central power ; 
and a great part of the country has been divided into 
prefectures of equal dimensions. 

The Mikado himself, who formerly was invisible even to 
his own subjects, is now frequently seen either driving or 
on horseback, and he has issued a decree requesting the 
public to abstain henceforth from the manifestations of 
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ipect liitberto accorded him. It seems as if this sovereign, 
BO lately amrounded by every form of reverence and 
veDLtation, has now no other aim than to divest himself of 
Ms divine attributes. Even the national court costumes, 
although not abolished, are frequently replaced by European 
vestments of various kinds, according to the fancy of the 
wearer. But as the tailors and milliners are utterly 
incapable of originating costumes in any way resembling 
ours in make, the most grotesque attires are frequently to 
be seen. ' 

One reform, which is equally approved of by both 
foreigners and natives, is that which authorises the nobles, 
and even invites them, not to carry arms ; a great advantage 
for the better preservation of the public peace. For the 
future also the nobles are forbidden to kill persona of in- 
ferior rank, as hitherto they were able to do with impunity, 
unless upon serious. provocation; and the penal code has 
been remodelled upon a basis in every way much fairer for 
tiie common people, Notwithstanding this growth of a 
more humane sentiment, there still exists among the upper 
classes of the Japanese an extreme disregard of the value 
or importance of human life. Of this we mention one 
example, which occurred the day the Tycoon left Yedo. A 
coohe had so far forgotten the abasement of his position in 
hfe as to cross the road before an officer of the Imperial 
Guard. The offieeTj enraged at such a barefaced specimen 
of impudence and disrespect, ordered the coolie's head to 
be cut off ou the spot. His sergeant, however, refused to 
carry out the barbarous order of the superior officer, upon 
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which the officer iminediately cut down hia own man with 
a Bword-cnt across the head, and then, rioting in slaughter, 
killed the coolie also. Just then his own superior officer 
appeared upon the scene, and upon learning what had 
occurred, determined to punish an officer who had so far 
allowed his temper to get the better of his discretion. He 
therefore ordered his spearmen to run the delinquent 
through. With Japanese placidity this order was imme- 
diately complieJ with, and the officer's body was seen two 
dajs afterwards lying 
on the road-side by an 
attacM of the Dutch 
Legation who was com- 
ing from Yedo. 

Aa already stated, 
the Daimios or feudal 
nobles are the real 
governors of Japan. 
Public opinion, either 
as the origin of power 
or as a check upon the 
governing classes, can 
hardly be said to exist 
A Japanese worships 
his superior with a 
depth of reverence ut- 
terly shocking to the 
western mind. To fight 
his way up through the 
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different grades of the social scale is for him not only 
an impossibility, but the bare idea of entertaining so 
wild a project has never entered into his mind. Hence he 
is tortured with no feverish longings after a higher lot than 
the one in which he happens to have been born. The 
Japanese lower orders live in a state of happy content- 
ment, amusing themselves in their own way, making the 
best of everything, and troubling themselves as little 
about the concerns of their superiors at home as about 
the interests of the mighty world that lies beyond the 
limits of their own island. 

Every traveller praises the tranquillity and happiness of 
their rural life. They have cultivated the gifts of nature, 
so plentifully bestowed upon their soil, until their country 
has become a beautiful and well-ordered garden. Take the 
following description of a rural scene by Sir Eutherford 
Alcock, who certainly cannot be accused of exaggerating 
either the moral or physical attractions of Japan : — 

" We now gain a shady lane, through which the sun's 
rays pierce only at intervals. On the banks above are to 
be found the pine, the evergreen oak (a noble tree, with 
leaves of a rich dark colour something like the laurel), the 
light bamboo, and all except the bamboo growing thirty or 
forty feet high, and of great value as timber. The beautiful 
maple, too, with its starlike leaves and ever graceful foliage, 
cannot be passed without a glance of admiration ; and Japan 
can boast of numerous varieties. At this season its leaves 
are of the brightest scarlet hue, but no pen can convey an 
adequate idea of the richness and variety of the autumnal 
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tints. The brightest crimaoa and scarlet alternate with a 
golden yellow, and the deeper colours, brown and green, of 
the eveigreena. The sere and yellow leaf has a beauty of 
its own here, which leaves little room for regret that the 
glowing hues of summer are wanting. The tall, well-kept 
I liedges are thickly covered, cut and trimmed in the manner 
of Dutch gardening (a fashioTi which there is little doubt, I 
think, was introduced into Europe from Japan), and how 
admirably they are planted and trimmed ! Nowhere out 
of England can such hedges be seen, and not in tlie British 
Isles can be found such a variety. Here is a low hedge, or 
bottler rather, made of the tea plant, two or three bushes 
deep, and growing about three feet high — not unlike the 
ordinary flowering cameUia, of which it is a species. Now 
we have come to an enclosure fenced in with nectarines, 
and there is a hedge of pomegranate. Inside, a tall orai^e 
tree is laden with its golden fruit, and, stranger still, a cherry 
tree in full bloom this 25th day of November ! happy 
land and pleasant country !. — -that is, when no Daimios or 
ofBciab intmde their presence. But I said I would not 
think of politics— let us return to the hedge-rows and their 
inexhaustible variety. 

" Now it is a fine, tall, cloae-twisted fence of eryptomeria, 
while over that porch the wesieria spreads with insatiable 
desire its far-reaching arms, to be covered in spring with 
glorious clusters of purple flowers. Little hamlets of 
farmers' homesteads are dotted about in a sort of picturesque 
confusion — generally nestled in the valleys and under the 
hill-sides amidst a clump of trees, where the cryptomeria. 
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the bamboo, and the palm all tend to give an eastern 
character to dwellinga otherwise claiming some resem- 
blance to Swiss chalets. Their temples, gateways, and 
larger houses are eminently Chinese, only in better 
style, and infinitely bet- 
ter kept. The country 
can never look wintry 
here unless covered with 
snow, for ita trees can 
never be wholly strip- 
ped of foliage, there is 
such a preponderance of 
evergreens." Such is the 
terrestrial paradise in ' 
which the fortunate Ja- 
panese pass a tranquil 

Hand easy existence. 

■ The lower classes jap-bibii hakubt. 

have a very characteristic hterature of theii own, and a 
most amusing one it is. First of aU, it is, as we have 
already said, full of the most ludicrous hero-worship. Here 
are a few specimens. 

" Asahina-Sahro urges hia steed in full career against a 
troop of enemies, lifting with his right hand and spinning 
into the air a warrior clad in both helmet and cuirass, while 
with his left hand he fells to the ground at one and the 
same blow two other warriors not less redoubtable." Or 
again : " Nitan-Nosiro, the mighty hunter, leaps astride 
upon the hack of the gigantic wild boar, which has flung 
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to the ground and mangled all the companions of the 
liero, and, clinging with his kneea to the flanks of the 
furious monster, plimges, entirely at his ease, hia cutlass 
into its neck." Or here is another to cap the classical 
story of the bow of Ulysses : " When the brave and heroic 
Tamartomo made the conquest of the island of Fatsisio, 
wishing to avoid the spilling of blood, and anxious at the 
same time to convince the inhabitants that all resistance 
on their part would be futile, he called to him the two 
moat powerful and vigorous men of the place, and sitting 
calmly on a boulder of stonej he presented to each of them 
in turn his bow, holding it by the wood and inviting them 
to bend the string. Each put forth all bis force, but was 
utterly unable to bend the terrible weapon. Then they 
both united their efforts, but with the same result. The 
bow was beyond their powers. Finally, Tama-tomo arose, 
took hold of the string gently between his forefinger and 
thumb, soon to launch an arrow, which was lost in the 
clouds," 

Such are some of the stories of the heroes of the olden 
The accounts of more modern historic anecdotes 
present a character totally different from the heroic tales 
and marvellous legends; they are marked by tbat air of 
cold reason which distinguiahea the philosophical school of 
Oonfuciua. In the writings of tbat s^e it is stated, " It" 
you turn not your heart from truth and right, the gods will 
take care of you, even if you do not invoke them. To be 
virtuous ia to worship." A historic proof of the wisdom of 
this sage remark ia to be found in the following story ; — 
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In the reign of one of the ancient Mikadoa men beheld 
of a sudden in the heavens an unknown star. A celebrated 
Japanese astronomei, having attentively oh served it, declared 
that it presaged a great calamity vphich must shortly fall 
upon one of the commanders-in-chief of the empire. Now 
at that time Naka-hira was commander-in-chief of the left, 
and Sana-gori of the right. Hearing the prediction of the 
astrologer, Sana-gori and his family rushed frantically 
through aU the temples of Buddha that were to be found in 
the neighbourhood, praying and carrying costly presents, 
while Naka-hira and his family consulted neither priest 
'mot oracle, hut pursued the even tenor of their life. A 
acting as spokesman of his order, repaired to the 
residence of Naka-hira, and told him how shocked and 
surprised was the religious world of Japan at his taking no 
part in the praying competition which was to avert destruc- 
tion either from him or his colleague. " Sana-gori," said 
the priest, " visits all the holy places and pours forth his 
soul in prayer, with the hope of escaping the calamity 
which the unknown star presages, while you pass your 
time apparently in utter contempt of the prediction. My 
friend, have you lost belief in the goda ?" Naka-Mra, who 
had attentively listened to the priest, rephed, " I have 
heard your remonstrance ; now hear my justification. Since 
it was announced that this fatal star must bring misfortune 
upon one of the commanders-in-chief, I have, of course, 
geen that the predicted calamity must fall either upon 
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Sana-gori or myself. Now, on thinking the matter over, 
I see very plainly that I am well stricken in years, and 
that my military talents are failing me. Sana-gori, on the 
other hand, is in the very flower of his age, and at the 
height of his profession. Suppose, then, I were to offer 
vows and prayers, which might be heard so as to turn from 
my head the calamity which threatens it, this could only 
be done at the peril of Sanargori, and therefore to the 
detriment of the empire. It is for this reason that I abstain 
from all intercessions on my own behalf, hoping thereby 
that the precious life of my coUeague may be spared." On 
hearing these words, the priest could not restrain his 
emotion, and exclaimed, " Noble Naka-hira, such a generous 
self-sacrifice is the best act of worship that yon could per- 
form ; and by all that is sacred, if there be gods and a 
Buddha, it is neither on you nor your family that this 
calamity will fall ! " 

There are large numbers of popular legends of the same 
class, belonging to what we might term " fairy lore," some 
of them of a highly imaginative and poetical character. 
Here is one ■which combines the quaint the comic, and the 
imaginative : — 

"The Old Woma.n and the Spaeeow." 
Once on a time there lived together an old couple who 
had no children. One fine morning the husband brought 
home a sparrow in a cage ; but the bird kept up such a 
perpetual chattering and squeaking that the old woman 
was nearly driven out of her wits, and she determined to 
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get rid of the annoyance upon the first plausible pretext. 
One day, when she had gone out of the house, the sparrow, 
which was allowed occasionally to hop out of the ci^e, 
pounced upon a new dress which she had been sewing, and 
amused itseli' for a long time in undoing with its beak the 
stitches which the careful housewife had been all the 
morning engaged in putting in. So enraged was she upon 
returning, that she seized hold of the bird, clipped off its 
tongue, and llung it out of tlie window. Presently the 
husband came in, and, missing the accustomed twitter, 
inquired for the span'ow. Hia wife immediately confessed 
what she had doae, and the husband began to bewail the 
loss of the bird, which, he said, he loved as if it bad been 
his own child. So he went out, and began to search for 
the bird. As he was wandering over the hills in the quest, 
he beheld a charming girl approaching him, who thanked 
him for all the kindness he had shown her when in his 
house, aud asked of him as a slight return to choose a 
present. " Here," said she, " are two baskets ; one is heavy, 
the other light. Take whichever you prefer," " For a 
poor weak old man like me," he replied, " it is better to 
take the light one." So she handed him the basket which 
he had chosen, and, according to her directions, he did not 
open it till he had got home. It was found to be full of 
the most beautiful clothes. His wife, on seeing such 
wonderful luck, resolved that she, in her turn, would have 
a trial, so she started off at ouce to the hills in search of the 
sparrow. The same apparition of a beautiful girl also 
appeared to her, but, instead of thanking her for her kind- 
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ness, violently upbraided her for her cruelty. At the 
same time, however^ she presented her two baskets, and 
told her to make a choice. The old -woman, whose thoughts 
were more avaricious than her husband's, instantly laid 
hold of the heavy basket and hurried home. " My husband 
will be astonished when he finds how much more I have 
brought with me than he did," she thought to herself. 
Arrived at her house, panting and blowing, she opened the 
basket, when, to her utter horror and disgust, out jumped 
two goblins ! Japanese artists are very fond of represent- 
ing the story at this crisifl. You will see the picture of 
the old woman on her back, prostrated with alarm, her 
heels in the air, while the goblins rising out of the cage are 
dimly represented with faces full of fierce and ghoaliah 
cruelty. 

Another favourite legend of a somewhat similar nature 
is the following story of 

" The Magician in Spite of Himself." 
There was once another old couple without children 
who had a favourite dog. Now a good spirit had taken up 
his abode in the body of this faithful animal. Oae day 
the dog conducted the old man into the wood, and showed 
him a place where a treasure was hidden. The wife began 
to talk about the occurrence, and a wicked neighbour was 
stirred with envy. He borrowed the dog from his master, and 
made the poor animal lead the way to a place in the wood, 
but on digging it up be found nothing but stones. Trans- 
ported with fury, be killed the poor brute, and buried him 
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on the spot. When the old man learned what had passed, 
he only asked in his sorrow where the hody of his dumh 
companion rested. Being informed of this by the wicked 
neighbour, he went, and, cutting down the tree at the foot 
of which the dog was buried, he fashioned from its branches 
a little chapel in memory of the faithful animal, while 
from the trunk he formed a mortar to beat his rice. Hardly 
had he begun to use that utensil, when he found that it also 
gave forth gold. The old woman told this too, as a great 
secret, to a confidential crone, and the very next day, of 
course, the wicked neighbour came to borrow the mortar. 
With brotherly kindness, not to be found out of Japan, he 
lends the mortar, but the borrower can get no gold out of 
it, and in another fit of fury bums it The old man begged 
for the ashes at any rate, and, having got them, he carried 
them carefully home. The same evening he beheld his dog 
appear to him in a dream, who told him the next day to 
repair to the border of the highwaj, and when he should 
see the train of a Daimio passing, not to kneel, hut if 
summoned to do so to tell that he is a magician, having the 
power to cause trees that are ■withered or bare of leaves to 
burst into golden bloom. The next day he took his stand 
as directed, holding in his hands in a vase the ashes 
of the mortar, and soon saw the train of a Daimio ap- 
proaching, and heard the terrible word, Shitaniro ! " kneel 
down!" echoing along the road. Yet he had the courage 
to stand firm on his legs. The heralds of the prince 
renewed their challenge with their hands laid on the hilta 
, of their sabres, but, learning from the reply of the old man 
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that tbej had met a magician, they ran back to their 
master to aee what they were to, do. The prince replied 
that the stranger was to show proof of his pretended magic, 
upon which the old man flung a handful of aahea against a 
tree which spread its branches over the way. Instantly 
the tree was covered with glittering flowers. The prince 
gave orders that the man should be conducted to his palace, 
where he treated him sumptuously, and sent him away 
laden with costly presents. The noise of this wonder 
having spread through the countiy. the wicked neighbour 
again presents himself, and asks for the loan of some ashes, 
which, iu keeping with hia cbaractjer, the good old man 
immediately gave him. He, too, armed with the magical 
aabes, presented himself at the road-side, faced the Daimio's 
awash-bucklers, and was asked for proof of his miraculous 
powers. Seizing a handful of ashes be flung them into the 
air, but, instead of covering the tree with golden flowers, 
the ashea were blown by the wind right into the face of the 
Daimio, who, enraged at such a terrible afiront, drew his 
Bword and cut the fellow down, while his attendants 
completed the job by hacking his head off. And so at last 
justice was done, and the wicked wretch got hia deserts in a 
summary manner entirely characteristic of the country and 
people. 

The great lesson that we should be contented with our 
lot appears in many forms in different lands, but there is 
Burely no more romantic form that it has assumed than the 
following instructive tale :— 
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" The Stone-Cuttee." 



I There waa once in Japan a poor stone-cutter, who worked 
rd, made little, and lyas discontented with his lot. So 
umterly did bis hardships weigh upon him, that one day, in 
a moment of deapair, he flung down his hammer and 
exclaimed, " Why was I not bom to lie on soft mats, and to 
be clothed io robes of silk?" An angel heard him, and 
quickly answered, " Let it be to thee according to thy 
wishes." And, behold ! he was forthwith rich, and reclined 
on a soft mat, and was clothed in a robe of silk. Now it 
30 happened that the Emperor passed his w^. He was 
preceded by couriers on horse and foot, followed by a 
brilliant escort of cavaliers, and surrounded by attendant 
courtiers, who held over his head a magnificent umbreUa 
glittering with gold. " What is the good of my being rich," 
murmured the qiumdam stone-cutter, " ao long as I have 
not the right of travelling with an escort, and of having my 
head protected by a golden umbrella ? Why was not J 
Emperor?" "Thou shalt be so," said the angel. And 
immediately he was Emperor ; he had an escort of cavaliers 
before and behind him, and courtiers who held above his 
head a magnificent umbrella glittering with gems and gold. 
The aun, however, with his burning rays, was parching the 
fields, and the dusty road, re-echoing the clank of his 
retinue, flung the dust into his eyes. " A fine thing to be 
Emperor, indeed," he exclaimed, " when the heat of the day 
overwhelms you, and the sun makes you his poor slave. 
■Talk to me of being the son, and then I would indeed be 
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Bomebody!" "Behold! are you content ?" said the angel. 
And lo ! he had become th« sun, and darted his rays up 
and down, right and left, and all around him. And he 
parched every green herb, and the faces of all princes who 
dwell on the earth. But a cloud interposed itself between 
the earth and him, catching the raya of the aun, and keep- 
ing them from striking the surface of the ground, " Look 
here," exclaimed the sun — " here ia a cloud actually able to 
resist my power ; better that I should be a cloud." . " Let 
there be no hindrance," said the angeL And the trans- 
formation instantly took plaxie ; the new cloud placed itself 
so as to intercept the rays of the sun, and did its work so 
efleetually that it saw the earth becoming green again 
under its shadow. Soon there fell from it great drops of 
rain upon the plains, and showers and waterspouts, so that 
the torrents foamed and the rivers overflowed their channels 
and devastated the lands. Nothing could resist the fierceness 
of the flood ; a rock alone withstood it serene and immove- 

Iable. In vain did the boiling waters assail it with fury; 
the rock moved not; the foaming billows expired at its 
foot. " A rock then gives me law," said the cloud ; " 1 
choose to be in its place." " By all means," said the angel. 
And at once he was transformed into a rock, alike indifferent 
to the burning heat of the sun, to the torrents of rain, and 
to the shock of the tumultuous waves. It was not long 
till he beheld at his feet a naan of poor appearance scantily 
clad, but armed with a pick and a haromer, who, with the 
help of hia tools, knocked pieces off the rock, which he 
fashioned into shapely stones, " What ! " cried the rock. 
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r " shall a man have the power of ripping open my body, and 
making me into blocks of atone ? Shall I be weaker than 
he? If ao, let me become that man forthwith." "Thy 
will be done," said the angel, and he became, as in the time 
gone by, a poor stone-cutter, a simple workman in the 

I quarries. His trade was rude, he worked hard and gained 

^^^^ little, but — he waa content with his lot ! 




CHAPTEE XI. 

Daicriptioii of Yedo— The YakoninB— Lively Aspect of the Streeta— 
Absence of Maritime Commerce from the Port — The Hiphon Bass — 
Glimpses of City Life— The Billingsgate of Japan— Whale and Shark 
MerohaQts- City and Subnrbs of Y«lo— The Lonius : their inilnence 
on the National Character — The Great Road of Japan — Primitive Mode 
of Crossing Streams— Peealiarities of the JapuneaB Bath— Opposite 
Ideas regaidinf; Modesty — A Psople's Parliament — Qaeationable 
Beaefite of Hot Bathing. 

'Y'EDO, the capital of Japan, which has been thrown open 
* to foreigners only during the last few years, is situated 
to the north of the gulf which bears its name, upon the 
eaat coast of the large island of Niphon. It extends over an 
undulating plain, to the south of which runs, parallel to the 
Bea, a low ridge of hills, and to the north another range 
extends towards the west. Nearly in the centre of thia 
plain rises a rounded eminence, on which stands a large 
castle, the old residence of the Tycoons, but occupied since 
1868 by the Mikado. Clustered around this buildhag is 
the town, which covers an area of twenty-eight miles, and 
is therefore, with regard to extent, the second largest city 
in the world. The river Ogava, or great stream, of impoa- 
ing breadth towards its mouth, but elsewhere unimportant. 
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flows through the city from north to south, and divides it 
into two unequal parta ; the smallest to the east of the rivei 
bears the name of Hondjo, the other on the western bank is 
the town of Yedo proper. Only a very short time ago it 
was extremely dangerous to walk about Yedo, or through 
any of the Japanese territory beyond a certain limit called 
the treaty frontiers, which were traced round the five 
open ports of Yokohama, Hiogo, Nagasaki, Niegati, and 
Hakodadi. The chiefs of legation and consuls alone were, 
by virtue of the treaties, authorised to travel farther into 
the interior. 

The class of men who rendered travelling ia Japan ao 
unsafe were not the peasantry, who are a gentle, amiable, 
kindly people, but the Daimioa, or territorial princes, 
and the fierce Samurais, the nobles of the military class, 
who inspired even greater dread, for to encounter one was 
to run the risk of immediate death. The influence of 
European civilisation has, however, greatly modified this 
state of things ; the Samurais have laid aside their weapons, 
and, in consequence, the dangers formerly attending 
locomotion have nearly entirely disappeared. It is still, 
however, wiser to bear in mind the proverb that " discretion 
is the better part of valour," and before venturing abroad 
in the streets of Yedo to be provided with an escort. This 
ia usually composed of native guides, exceedingly clever 
horsemen, and called YakoninSj or policemen ; their uniform 
is composed of a loose jacket, which ia sometimes orna- 
mented with emblematical figures ; the pantaloons, where 
not covered by the flowing skirta of the jacket, are loose 
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and wide, so that the general appearance is not nnlike that 
of a female on horseback, riding after the primitive fashion. 
The absurdity of the figure to our ideas is increased by the 
appearance of the two swords which seem stuck through 
the body, and by the flat round hat, japanned and gilt. 





which is poised on the head after the manner of a dessert 
plate. The Yakonins are skilful riders, but their horses are 
indifferent specimens of the equine race as far as size is ci 
cerned, being usually small and insignificant looking. Their 
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trappings, however, are handsome and even mi^iiicent. 
The escort is completed by bettoa, or running grooms, who, 
in order to give freer action to the limbs in their frequently 
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^^H long and rapid journeys, divest themselves of all clothing 
^^f except a straight scarf girded round the loins. This state 
I of nakedness ia, however, not so offensive as might be 

I im^ned, for they tattoo their whole bodies either with 

^^^ allegorical subjects or in shapes representing different 
^^ft articles of clothing. One of these bettos attached to the 
^^H Bscort of a traveller had tattooed upon his figure the shape 
^^H of a blue jacket with white buttons and red seams, and 
^^^1 breeches — naturally of a very accurate fit — in black and 
^^^ "white squares. 

P ■ ~ Yedo exhibits an air of gaiety and prosperity, which 

gives it a very cheerful aspect. If we picture to ourselves 
temples scattered everywhere; small houses, each a fac- 
simile of the other — some isolated, others surrounded with 
one-storied outhouses ; streets, appearing wider than they 
really are from the low elevation of the buildings, crowded 
with men and women of the lower classes (the ladies of 
quality show themselves very Uttle), children, blind men in 
wonderful numbers, bonzes, files of palanquins filled with 
Japanese of both sexes, the exact image of those we see 
painted upon vases, fans, and leaves of rice paper, we can 
form some idea of the great capital of Niphon. This idea 
can naturally be but an imperfect one, as it is impossible 
to imagine the continual move and stir of the lively people 
of Yedo. The sti-eets are always crowded with people 
smiling graciously, bowing profoundly one to the other, or 
prostrating themselves before some grand personage, but 
with such grace and dignity, that what might otherwise 
appear aa an act of humiliation only seems one of common 
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politeness and deference, thoagh of course, to our notions, 



Viewed from the side touching the sea, Yedo resembles 
an immense park to which access is forbidden The richly 
wooded hills are studded with cottages and old temples 
with enormous roofs, be- 
neath which lie long 
streets of wooden houses. 
The port of Yedo in no 
way corresponds to our 
ideaa of what so Iai^« a 
town would be likely to 
possess for the conven- 
ience of its maritime 
trade ; quays, docks, and 
wharves are nowhere to 
be seen, but in their Btead 
stand walls, hoardings, 
and palisades. The ab- 
sence of any maritimo 
commerce explains this, 
forafawjimksmonopolise 
the whole of the coasting 
trade. Six polygonal forts, 
built upon piles within a 
few cables' length of the '" 

shore, debar entrance into the la> To the south west of 
these forts is the anchorage for European ^ ps Three 
or four large Japanese men-of war and half a dozen junkf 
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are also generally to be found there, too great draught 
of water preventing theii entering what is commonly 
loQOwn as the junk harhour at the entrance of the river 
Ogava. 

Hondjo, as we have already said, is situated to the east 
of the river. Five great canals, two running from north to 
south, and three from east to west, and crossing each other 
t right angles, divide Hondjo into eight parts, all of which 
are almost entirely covered with temples, the palaces of 
the Daimios, and the Government dockyards. But little 

mation prevails in this quarter. Four wooden bridges 
of solid yet simple construction unite Hondjo to Yedo, the 
longest of which is about 350 yards in length. Yedo is 
subdivided into three principal parts — Midsi, which is 
the town proper; Siro, or the imperial residence; and 
Soto-Siro, the district suirounding Siro. Midsi is a mix- 
ture of frequented and deserted streets — of gardens, rice 
plantations, parks, and temples — includes, in fact, all the 
town that is not either Siro or Soto-Siro, and of course is 
by far the largest quarter. 

Siro stands in the centre, and being surrounded with 
high strong walls it forms a kind of large citadel It 
is cut off from the rest of the town by means of two 
wide moats, over which eighteen bridges have been 
thrown at nearly equal distances, forming broad gravelled 
walks. 

Around the citadel lies Soto-Siro, which contains the 
commercial buildings and shops, and is perhaps what we 
should call the ci(y of Yedo. The streets are built with 
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great regularity. Two navigable canals surround this 
quarter, spanned by fifteen brii^ea, one of which, the 
Niphon-Bass, or "Bridge of Japan," is made the geo- 
metrical centre of Japan, from which all the geographical 
distances in the empire are measured. The citizens' houses, 
as well as the Daimios' palaces, have an individual type of 
architecture. They are simply wooden buildings, with one 
story above the gi'ound- 
floor eh l<'t to many 
of them a gallery 3 
added overlook ugthe 
street the roofs are 
low with late colour 
ed tilea oraamented 
by mouldings in plas 
ter at the extre n t ea 
of the r dges But 
though the houses are 
very unilonn in their 
external appearance, 
the variety and orig- 
inality of their pictur- 
esque interiors have 
an endless interest for 
the observer. 

Here, at the entrance of the street, is a barber's shop, where 
two or three of the townspeople in the simplest apparel have 
come to make their usual morning toilette. Seated upon 
a form, they gravely hold in their left hands a japanned 
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The Shops. 

J, which receives the croppinga of the razor or aoisaors. 
Artistic hairdreaaera, diveated of all clothing that would 
in the least embarrass their movements, study care- 
fully their patient customers from different points of view, 
using now the hand, now the instrument upon their heads, 
after the fashion that the sculptors of old modelled their 
cariatides. It ia needless to say the illusion ceases when, 
taking between their teeth a silken cord, the operators 
twist it round and tie it in a bow at the ends of the curled 
locka of the gallant aona of Niphou. 

A few steps further on is the bootmaker's shop. It 
bristles with wooden pegs, from which are suspended 
innumerable pairs of straw sandals. The merchant squats 
in one comer in the attitnde of a Buddhist idol. Pur- 
chasers of both sexea stop in front of the stall, examine or 
try on the goods, exchange a few friendly words with the 
owner, and without disturbing him lay the price agreed 
upon Hterally at his feet. 

The seed shops present aJso a very attractive appearanca 
The quantity and imjnense variety of the seeds exposed for 
sale, their diversity of form and colour, added to the art 
with which they are arranged upon the stalls, attract the 
attention at the first glimpse. Most effective too are the 
pretty little packets of different grains enclosed in paper, 
on which, in addition to the name, are coloured drawings 
of the plants themselves, frequently taken from some 
choice little album of Japanese flora. They are, however, 
generally the handiwork of one of the young workmen 
attached to the house, who may be seen lyii^ at full length 
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in his studio upon mats strewn with flowers and sheets 
of paper. Although in so singular an attitude, he skil- 
fully contrives that not one stroke of his pencil should be 
ineffective. 

The crowd increases towards the centre of the city, and 
the shops give way to the popular restaurants, confec- 
tioners of rice and millet, and retailers of hot tea and 
saki A large flsh-market adjoins. 

The canal is covered with fishing barks. Fish of every 
kind are unloaded at the wharves, whilst the market-place 
is besieged with purveyors eager to lay in a cheap supply 
of provisions at the sales by auction. From the midst 
of the excited crowd vigorous arms can be seen emptying 
baskets fuU of fish into the hampers or japanned chests 
carried by cooUes. From time to' time the crowd opens 
to give passage to a couple of men carrying a porpoise, a 
dolphin, or a shark, suspended by a cord to a long strong 
bamboo, which they carry on their shoulders. The Japanese 
boil the flesh of these animals and preserve it in the fat of 
whales. 

But one of the most remarkable sights of low life are the 
wholesale and retail whale and shark merchants near the 
Niphon-Bass. The stature, carriage, and gestures of these 
men, their extraordinarily fantastic attire, the size of the 
instrument that they plunge into the sides of the monsters 
of the sea, all betoken that to satisfy the consumption of 
this large city even such food as we should view with 
disgust must be utilised. 

The town of Yedo is seen in its most picturesque aspect 
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of the canal are bordered with warehouses 611ed with ailk, 
cotton, rice, and saki. Hundreds of boats, loaded with 
wood, coal, bamboo canes, straw mattings, covered hampers, 
chests, and small casks, may be seen, while enormona fish 
dart to and fro in every direction. The streets seem to be 
' exclusively abandoned to the use of foot-passengers. Some- 

I times, however, amongst the crowd of pedestrians, a team 
of heavily-laden horses is seen making its way, or a two- 
-^ wheeled cart con- 

W ti taining five or six 

I ^^^^^"^"^ rows of bales, 

II / J^NA«\ JJ, skilfully piled up 

ll f M. ' /^^^.^^^T ^^^ drawn by 

11/ ' ^^**' 1 coolies. Other- 

Jf^^, ^^^8m^ aiiL ^^^^ ^'^ other 

wu»*^^a*\i v^at,mM^ imB\ sound of wheels 

can be heard. 
The echo of the 
wooden clogs 
upon the pave- 
ment, the bells 
j.p.BBait aooun. of the horscs, 

the monotonous cries of the coolies, and the confused 
clamour issuing from the canal, combine to form a strange 
combination of sounds without a parallel in any other town. 
The contrast is great in passing from the city to the 
aubuiba of Yedo. They resemble a veritable English park, 
whose beauty is intensified by the singular vegetation of 
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the country. The crowd is not so dense in these parts, and 
the people are always peaceable and quiet, and, although 
not actually taciturn, merriment seems to expend itseH in 
laughter rather than words. 

Sinagava is the most interesting quarter of the suburbs, 
and at the same time the worst-famed and the most 
dangerous. One part is occupied by fishermen, watermen, 
and labourers ; the other by the same scum of society to 
be found in all our European towns, with the addition of a 
class of vagrants peculiar to Japan. These are the Lonins^ 
or men of no occupation, belonging to the military caste, 
and possessing in consequence the right of carrying arms. 
Some of them are young men, who for their debaucheries 
have been banished from their homes, or by disgraceful 
conduct have lost their position in society; and pthers, 
again, were formerly members of a household, but their 
masters have been forced to reduce the number of their 
suite in consequence of hard times or misfortunes. The 
Lonin, deprived of his pay, and knowing only the profession 
of arms, has no other resource, whilst waiting for a new 
engagement, than to take refuge in these haunts of vice. 
A certain organisation and order amongst disorder is, how- 
ever, maintained. Those constituted the chiefs hold whole 
bands of Lonins in abject dependence on them, and they 
are often employed by the Japanese nobility in the execu- 
tion of bloody deeds to revenge private quarrels or political 
feuds. These miserable outlaws of society are so well 
aware of the loathing with which they are regarded, that 
whenever thev leave their quarters they take the precau- 
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tion to hide their faces beneath a large hat, the Bides of 
■which are fastened tightly down; or else they envelop 
their heads entirely in a piece of crgpe, only leaving the 
eyea uncovered. 

Dangerous outlaws as these Lonina are, they often per- 
form deeds of reckless daring which raise them to the rank 
of heroiis, and embalm them in the popular memory. We 
may cite aa an example one of the most popular l^enda in 
I Japan. 

The Stohy or the Fokty-seven Lonins. 

There was a small Daimio, who, having a feud in past 
time with one of the Tycoon's Council of State, determined 
to avenge himself by slaying bis enemy when he met him 
\ in the palace. He made the attempt and failed, inflicting 
only a slight wound, some of the attendants having seized 
him from behind as he was aiming his blow. Foiled in his 
object, be returned to his house ; and having collected his 
officers and retainers around him, and made his prepara- 
tions for the solemn ceremony of disembowelling himself, 
he deliberately performed the operation in their presence, 
and then, handing the short sword covered with his blood 
to his secretary, he laid his dying injunctions upon him, as 
his liege lord, with that very weapon to take the life of his 
I enemy. The latter, being freed from his antagonist, seized 
I upon the house and property of the deceased Daimio, and 
I turned out all his faithful servitors. These, to the number 
' of forty-seven, became Lonins, imder the command of the 
I BecreUuy, all bound together by an oath to accomplish the 
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deatmction of their master's eaemy. Accordingly, choosing 
their time, they atormed his caatle during the night, when 
they knew he was inside, and eutered into a terrible 
conflict with all his retainers, amounting to some three 
hundred ; and such was their desperate heroism that they 
finally vanquished them, and proceeded to search for their 
chief victim. He was concealed in a secret recess between 
two rooms, with one of his frienda ; but the Ixinins had 
obtained information of the existence of such a hiding-place, 
and one of them thrust a spear through the partition. The 
blade wounded. the Daimio, but not in a vital part; and as 
it waa drawn out he took care to wipe it with hia sleeve, 
80 that on examining it, and seeing no mark of blood, the 
Lonins came to the conclusion that no one waa there, and 
that he had escaped their vengeance. Nothing then re- 
mained but an act of self-immolation ; and stripping off 
their armour and dress, they were in the act of performing 
the Hara Kiru, when a stifled cough reached their ear from 
the very hiding-place they had pierced in a vain search. 
Satisfied now that their enemy was still in their grasp, 
they sprang to their feet, tore down the walls, and dragged 
him and his friend out, whea the secretary, with the very 
Bword which he had received from his dying chief, struck 
off both their heads. Their vengeance thua satisfied, and not 
a living being remaining to Tie slain, they then performed 
the disembowelling with the greatest heroism and com- 
placency. They were all buried in one cemetery in Tedo, 
and they live to this day in the hearts of aU brave and loyaJ 
men in Japan as types of true heroism. 



The Norinton. 

We can well imagine what must be the influence of such 
a popular literature and history upon the character, as well 
as the habits of thought and action, of a nation, when 
children listen to sueh fra-gments of their history or populflf 
tales, and as they grow up bear their elders praise the 
valour and heroism of such servitors, and see them ( 
stated periods to pay honour to their graves centuries a 
the deed. Is it not plain that this general and unhesitating 
approval of what with us would be considered great crimaf 
may have very subtle and curious bearings on the g 
character and moral training of the peopte % Is it any 
wonder that men, reared and nurtured under such a 
should be disposed to look on the massacre of foreign 
legations as simply the outburst of a noble patriotism ? 

A moat picturesque and well-maintained high-road, 
called the Tocado, runs through Slnagava, from Nagasaki 
in the extreme south to Halcodadi in" the far north, 
forming a great artery through the islands and cities 
of Kjusiu, Sitkoff, and Niphon. In the neighbourhood of 
Tedo especially the road has a most lively appearance, ■ 
almost equalling the animation of a street. Travellers 
on foot, and in norimons, kangos, and Jinrikiskas—msn, 
women, children, and bare-headed priests — follow i 
other almost without interniissioa The old palanquin has 
been quite discarded for the norimon, resembling a covered 
box, and the kango, an open one. They are suspended 
from a strong pole lasting upon the shoulders of coolie 
bearers. The jin/rikisha is a modern invention. It is b 
highly-polished vehicle on two wheels, covered with s 
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wliite hood, and drawn, as its aame a^nilieH in Japanese, 
t by one or more men. The coolie goes at a slow trot, and 
I accompUshea from four to five miles an hour. 

A messenger is now and then seen threading his way 
; the bustling crowd, his sole clothing consisting of 
a sash tied round the loins, and a large, round, perfectly flat 
hat, perched miraculously upon the top of his head. He 
carries over his shoulder a long thin bamboo, to one end of 
which ia attached the small pai'cel containing his despatches, 
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and to the other his own light luggage. He wears the 
customary straw sandals upon his feet, and runs with such 
marvellous grace and agility that be hardly seems to touch 
the ground. This ia the running postman, or carrier of 
despatches, who can accomplish long distances with won- 

■ derful speed and facility. When great fleetness ia not 
required, he usually dons something more in the shape of 

I garments, as seen in om' illustration. 

The approach of some grand personage seems to cast a 

' sudden spell upon the crowd ; a silence falls over every- 
thing ; employments are stopped, and many of the people 
hastily re-enter their houses and close them as a warning 
shout announces the approach of the great man. The 

. corteije ia preceded hy two men — bareheaded, notwith- 
mding the burning sun — who are followed hy soldiers 

I armiid, aome with guns, others with lances, hut all having 

, swords buckled to their waist-helts; the heavy norimon 

I cornea next, borne upon the shoulders of a dozen powerful 
men ; the rest of the suite follow in order. 

The Tocado is crossed in several places hy rapid rivers. 
Those over which the native engineers have been unahle, 
in spite of their slrill, to construct bridges, are crossed by 
flat boats upon the shoulders of a body of men who make 
it their profession. This peculiar calling is transmitted 
from father to son, and its member's have formed a cor- 
poration amongst themselves to iud^mnify travellers in 
case of personal accident or damage to baggage. A hand- 
kerchief tied over the head and a sash round the loins 
ia their whole costume. Tattooing supphes the place of 
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clothes on the other parts of their body, according to the 
prevailing custom of the coolies in lai^e Japanese cities. 
!heir choice of subjects is always in the heroic style, such 
lAS the combats of heroes -with fantastical dragons, tho 
tribunal of the great judges of hell, or the image of that 
incomparable hero who, at the same moment that his head 
was severed from his body, managed as it fell to tear out 
with his teeth a portion of bis adversary's coat of mail. 
The charge for crossing the fords varies according to the 

! number of bearers required ; eight are necessary for the 
transport of a luyrimov,, four for a kango, and two men to a 
hand-barrow, but single bearers are more frequently em- 
ployed. When this is the case, the traveller seats himself 
astride the shoulders of hia human steed, who seizes hold 
of him by the legs, and, bidding him keep hia balance, 
advances with firm and measured steps slowly into the 
water. This mode of procedure is the same for natives of 
both sexes ; the ladies preserve the same composure as the 
gentlemen, smoking their pipes and interchanging observa- 
tions upon the height of the waters and the length of the 
journey. 
A traveller alludes to thia free-and-easy custom in the 
following terms : — " The women of the poorer classes are 
carried across on the men's shoulders, and as the men 
themselves are nearly immersed in water, it follows that 
the burden, below the waist at any rate, cannot be very 
dry; but in Japan such difiliculties are easily met. The 
lady tucks up her clothes as she gets astride her steed, and 
^^^^he, on arriving at the other side, sets her gently down; 
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and before he is on his feet, or csn turn round to receive 
his payment, the costume is all perfectly in order, and the 
■ lady escapes wet clothes for the rest of her journey, and 
probably a rheumatism for life. Eeally it is impossible to 
deny that a certain Spartan simpliciiy of costume and 
manners has its advantage in such a country as Japan at 
least." Now, however, that the rage for European dresses 
is extending to the lower clasaea, it is difficult to see how 
women are to be transported over rivers in the futiure. 
Parisian costumes might be seriously disarranged by such 
nide contact ; and unless the Japanese build more bridges, 
there seems no course open for them but to adopt the 
latest thing in aerial locomotion, and carry their wives 
and daughters over their torrents in balloons. 

It ia impossible to fix the exact number of the popula- 
tion of Yedo, as the Japanese Government have been 
unable as yet to establish a regular census. According to 
one traveller, the population in 1862 was about 1,700,000, 
600,000 of which were tradesmen and artisans, and 500,000 
nobles and members of their households ; but the fall of 
the Tycoon and subsequent departure of many of the 
princely farailies from the city seem to have considerably 
lessened this total, and at the same time to have deprived 
Yedo of the principal element of its opulence. In 1872 
the English consul estimated the population at under 
800,000, but it none the less remains still the most im- 
portant town in the empire, and every phase of Japanese 
life can be seen in its streets. 

Amongst the public establishments the most singular are 
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the baths and t^a-housea. The former often occupy the 
whole aide of a street. " Every one," aays the Comte de 
Beauvoir, " goes there three or four times a day to perform 
their ablutions ; men and women, young men and young 
girls — all in a state of nature — meet together in numbers 
of fifty or sixty to each bath-house. Crouching and 
springing npon an inclined plane, surrounded by pyramids 
of little tubs covered with leather, and filled with bot 
water, these human froga sprinkle themselves from head to 
loot, till they gradually become as red as lobsters. Tbey 
rub and scrub themselves unmercifully ; then walk about, 
and gaily beg a cigarette from the foreigners looking on. 
The splendid tattooing of the men shines amidst the soft 
rose-colour of the sprightly nymphs who are soaped and 
dried by professional rubbers with the utmost sang-froid. 
as though it were the most natural thing in the world ; 
and I verily believe we too should very soon join the party 
with the feeling that even social prejudice could scarcely 
call it shocking," 

This custom of the Japanese, of taking their hftths in 
common, has earned for them the reproach of a want of 
modesty. " It seems to me," remarks the traveller Lindan, 
"that it is a little hasty to judge them from our standard. 
There ia a great difference between depravity and a want 
of reserve. The child knows no shame, but it is not there- 
fore shameless. Modesty, Rousseau aays with reason, 
is a social institution, which develops with civilisation; 
every age and every climate exercises an influence upon 
the different conceptions of this sense — a fact that every 
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liistotian and traveller have been able to authenticate. 
Not only does French modesty differ from the modesty of 
a Muaaulman, but our present ideas of modesty are in 
many points quite opposed to those held by our ancestors. 
Eaeh race, according to its moral education and habits, 
has made for itself a criterion of what is decent or the 
reverse. We cannot with justice tax with immodesty the 
individual who, in his own country, wounds none of the 
social proprieties in the midst of which he has been 
brought up. 

" The most refined and strict Japanese is not offended at 
the sight of a young girl taking her bath at the entrance 
of her house, in full sight of passers-by; and puople of 
both sexes and every ^e have no tliought of shame 
when they meet in the common hall for the purpose of 
performing their ablutions together. A highly-educated 
Japanese with whom I conversed on this subject was 
simply unable to comprehend the disgust and scruples 
expressed by Europeans at this custom. 'Well,' he said 
to me, iwheu I see a woman in her bath, I see her entirely 
naked; what harm is there in that?' I could extract 
nothing else from him, till at length I perceived that we 
both started from such widely separate points of view that 
it would be impossible to arrive at the same conclusion." 

We may here appropriately quote the following remarks 
of an acute observer : — " I cannot help feeling there ia 
some danger of doing great injustice to the womanhood of 
Japan, if we judge them by our rules of decency and 
Where there is no sense of immodesty, no con- 
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sciousness of wrong-doing, there is, or may be, a like 
absence of any sinful or depraving feeling. It is a custom 
of the country. Fathers, brothers, husbands, all sanction 
it, and from childhood the feeling must grQW up, as effec- 
tually guarding them from self-reproach or shame, aa their 
sisters in Europe in adopting low dresses in the ball-room, 
or any other generally adopted fashion of garments ov 
amusements. There is much in the usual appearance and 
expression of Japanese women to lead to this conclusion. 
When the bath is talien, and the mysteries of the toilette 
are over, they will leave the bath-room a perfect picture of 
maidenly modesty and reserve — far more Sft, indeed, both 
in look and carriage, than a great many of those who 
frequent the streets and public places of resort in London 
or Paris." 

Nor is the bath-house without its political significance. 
It is an important popular institution in Japan, being what 
the baths were to the Eoman and the caf^ to the Frenchman 
— the grand lounge. Towards the close of the day and in 
the early hours after sunset, as you pass along the streets of 
Yedo, at every hundred steps a bath-house is visible. Tou 
know their vicinity by the steam escaping through open 
doors and windows, and the ham of many voices, bass and 
tenor, in full chorus. And here all the gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood and town is no doubt ventilated. No one is so 
poor that he cannot secure a bath — no one so wretched 
that this luxury at least may not be his. Here, if they have 
any cares, the people seem to forget them all in the steamy 
atmosphere, and for half-an-hour out of the twenty-four 
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they revel in the luxuries of a terrestrial paradise. But if 
this great institution of the bath be the source of public 
opinion — said by the ministers of Japan to exist, and 
invoked whenever it suits their purposes- — it rises in 
dignity as the people's parliament or house of assembly 
(the only one, certainly, they are permitted), and we may 
overlook some of its deficiencies of coatume, and other 
eccentricities, in the contemplation of ita political and 
' national uses. It certainly has a recommendation — wanting 
in all other parliaments — of acknowledging to the fullest 
extent the rights of both sexes and their eqaality. Not 
only are the women not excluded, as in the more preten- 
tious parhaments of the W«jat, hut thtir wiee is unqius- 
tionably lizard. The gentler tenor often prevails over the 
deeper bass of the men ; and the frequent laugh and shrill 
hilarity of the tone, heard from afar, ought to be a sufBcient 
guarantee to the Government that no deep schemes of 
treason or sanguinary revolutions are ever discussed, at 
the same time that it affords a pleasant contrast in other 
respects to many debates in more solemn places. The sex 
is the State's protection, for, though one woman may plot 
a deed of vengeance, the history of the world does not 
famish an instance of a conspiracy of wome-n^cn of any 
mixed assembly of men and women — for the enactment of 
scenes of violence and political convulsion. Long expe- 
rience, or a deep insight into human nature, may have 
given the jealous rulers of Japan full asstirance of the fact, 
and thus have supplied to the vox popvJi a free vent, as a 
sort of safety-valve, without any of its attendant dangers. 
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Assuredly they would allow no such gatherings of men 
alone. If so, they have made a discovery by which 
western states may hereafter profit, with such modifica- 
tions of drapery and costume as our more refined habits 
would dictate. 

The baths are considered of paramount importance in 
the hygienic practices of the Japanese. Independently of 
their morning ablutions, they each day; or nearly so, take 
a hot water bath at a very high temperature. They remain 
in it from twenty minutes to half-an-hour, either wholly or 
partially immersed, taking the greatest care never to wet 
the head. It not unfrequently happens that congestion of 
the brain, and even apoplexy, are the consequences of this 
irrational custom. All the houses belonging to the upper 
classes possess two private baths for domestic use, and 
even in the smallest household a little bath-room, furnished 
with the proper heating apparatus, is to be found. When 
the bath 'is ready, each member of the family and house- 
hold makes use of it in turn. But these private baths are 
not generally used, as the expense of the necessary firing 
exceeds the amount of a family subscription to the public 
baths. Thus it is that the latter have become such a 
complete national institution, and are regarded, in a moral 
point of view, with the same indifference as we look 
upon the essential habits of sleeping, resting, eating, and 
drinking. 



CHAPTER XII. 

TIiG Tea-honsei — The Joro-joa or Night -Iionses — Uuhappj Foaitioa of tha 
Tea-houBS Girls — A JapaoBae Sapper — UneonaoiouB DeuioraliMtion — 
The Hiatoiy ofa Jora. 

THE tea-houaes scattered throughout Yedo, but more 
especially in certain of the suburbs, are of two kinds, 
the Tacha-jiw and the Joro-jas. The former are cou- 
sidered the more respectable of the two, are frequented 
by the best society, and at the aatne time afford rest and 
refreshment to travellers. They are to be met with in 
the country as well as in the towns, and the sites upon 
which they are built show clearly the prevailing lova 
of the Japanese for the beauties of nature. In all acces- 
sible places where the landscape attracts the eye, a tea- 
house invites the passer-by to rest awhile, and enjoy 
the prospect displayed before him. Upon frequented roads 
this establishment becomes a large hotel, but in more 
retired places it is simply a miniature house, built of wood 
and paper, and covered in by a thatched roof. A family, 
composed of a father, mother, and a nest of children, here 
manage in some mysterious manner to gain a HveUhood. 
The traveller is oftentimes also pleasantly surprised, when 
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he has wandered far into the interior, following the course 
of rivers, or penetrating thick groves, where no sign of 
any human habitation is apparent, to find himseK close 
to one of these establishments, naturally a very humble 
specimen, and probably presided over by some old woman, 
who offers him, for the modest sum of a ztni — ^not quite the 
hundredth part of two pence — a cup of tea and small platter 
of rice. He is certain gladly to accept the welcome refresh- 
ment, and to smoke several pipes before quitting the lovely, 
though solitary spot. In all the tea-houses customers are 
waited on by young girls, called Nesans; they are ex- 
ceedingly active and obliging in serving each one in turn, 
according to their respective wants, with eggs, rice, fish, 
said — a kind of brandy made from rice — or tea, which the 
guests consume very slowly, sitting cross-legged upon soft, 
comfortable mats. 

The Joro-jas are only to be found in certain districts, and 
differ from the Tscha-jas, inasmuch as they are only fre- 
quented by night. The following description of the latter 
is given by Lindau : — " After passing through a strong door 
guarded by soldiers, we found ourselves at the entrance of 
a street of a most singular aspect. Although very long 
and wide, it was intensely still, gloomy, and almost 
deserted. The houses on either side of it were unlike any 
I had seen elsewhere ; they were larger than the merchants 
and artisans' dwellings, and yet they had not the great 
doorway usually seen at the entrance to all the noblemen's 
houses. Strong wooden gratings prevented ingress, but 
did not exclude from sight the view of the interior. Low 
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^^H massive doors were ranged roimd the side of the i 
^^H and everything contributed to lend an air of mystery and 
^^^B Htrangeness to this isolated spot. 

^^H " The day had waned. Here and there paper lanterns 
^^H were illumined. The foot-passengers hastened along, 
P several of them having their heads enveloped in great 

I handkerchiefs as if to avoid recognition. We had now 

^^_ reached the worst-famed portion of the town — the quarter 
^^H of the Joro-jas, or night tea-houses. 

^^V " On drawing nearer to one of them we could discern a 
spacious hall, furnished with bamboo mats, and feebly 
lighted by four large paper lanterns. Beside us were a 
dozen or more Japanese, who, lite ourselves, were minutely 
taking note of all that passed in the interior of the hall. 
There, in the customary squatting attitude, were eight 
young girls, magnificently dressed in long robes of the 
richest materials. Perfectly upright and motionless, they 
appeared to be gazing at the grating which separated them 
from us, but with that peculiar fixed look in their bright 
eyes which denotes a total absence of interest or observa- 
tion. Their beautiful jet black hair was arranged with 
great art, and ornamented with yellow tortoise shells. 
They were very young; the eldest could hardly have 
reached her twentieth year, and the youngest looked little 
more than fourteen. Some were remarkable for their 
beauty, but all wore an expression of resignation and 
indifference most painful to see on such young faces. 

"Exposed like animals in a menagerie, examined and 
criticised at leisure by every one, sold or hired to the first 
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bidder, these unliappy creatures made the saddest impres- 
j. An old woman shortly appeared at the end 
of the hall and pronounced some words, upon which one 
of the young girls instantly rose and went out, but as 
mechanically and slowly as an automaton. We then 
passed through a door adjoining the grating, and crossed a 
straight gloomy passage which led into a large hall, raised 
some feet above the ground, and divided into two un- 
equal parts. To the right we saw about thirty people, 
consisting of children, varying from eight to fourteen years, 
young girls, and women, whose age it was difficult to deter- 
mine, as the Japanese, after reaching thirty, frequently 
look much older than they really are. This probably is 
the result of tlie hot baths fchey are in the cAnstant habit 
of taking. Some of the children were already sound 
asleep, their heads resting upon a pillow of wood ; the 
remainder, both women and young girls, very richly 
clothed in honour of the Matsowie, were seated round the 
hrastros, eating, drinking, smoking, and chatting gady. 

" On our approach a neatly-dressed old woman came to 
meet us and inquire our wishes. The officer, our gnide, 
answered that we wished to see the dancers and singers, 
and at the same time he ordered a good repast to be 
prepared in the finest part of the house. The old woman 
then conducted us through a garden planted with beautiful 
trees to a pavilion, where she lighted some paper lanterns 
and a dozen bad wax candles fixed in iron candelabra. 
The ground floor of the summer-ho\iae formed a single 
apartment ; the first floor being, on the contraiy, divided 
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into a great number of rooms, or rather small cells, aepa- 

[ rated one from the other by paper partitions. The mata 

' coveriDg the floors were everywhere very clean, and of 

Buperior quality; the walls looked newly papered, and the 

1 top of the doors and side-posts were decorated with delicate 

carvings in wood. 

"Our conductor, who was a sort of governess called 
(J-Jassaw, here left us after receiving our orders. She soon 
returned, accompanied by three little girls, each carrying 
a email wooden table varnished black, platters of the same 
materials but of various colours, china cups and bottles — 
in fact, all the necessary appendt^es of a repast. Very 
soon an exceedingly well-served Japanese supper was 
spread before us, consisting of hard eggs, lobster, uncooked 
and boiled fish, rice, fruits, sweetmeats ; and for beverages 
the sweet Osaka wine, sakl, and tea. The dishes were all 
excellent, and invitingly sent up, and our little attendants 
waited on us most cleverly and obligingly. These children 
are called Kabrouases or Kainerona, and are brought up by 
the Joros and the 6-bassans expressly to attend on them, 
or malte themselves useful to the other members of the 
household- 

" During supper several young girls entered our apart- 
ment; these were the Joros. They presented themselves 
one by one, each making a profound obeisance, kneeling 
and touching the ground "with her forehead, and then 
retired into a comer of the hall. At our invitation they 
came and sat beside us, and modestly joined us in our 
meal; but they were very silent and reserved, and only 
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londed to our q^ueriea by a few timid words. Their 
costumes were the same as those worn hy the youngur 
Japanese girls, only of more costly, bright-coloured ma- 
terials. Some of them had tortoiae-ahell pins of the very 
finest quality stuck in their hair. 

" Supper euded, the little gLrla cleared it away, and some 
other persons made their appearance. They were ghekos, 
four in number, beautifully dressed, and { 
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^^^K carryiug in her hand a sam-sin, the favourite instrument 
^^H with the Japanese. After tuning them, they began to 
^^^H play, striking the strings with a piece of ivory shaped like 
^^^■'lan axe. Japanese music cannot be compared to ours, but 
^^* some of the popular souga have very pretty (^reeable airs. 
' The Japanese are gifted with a very correct ear ; they sing 

and piay perfectly in uniaoaj observing with great exacts 
ness the often very difficult rhythm of their melodies. In 
obedience to an order from the o-bassan, the young girls 
rose to execute some dances. Their forced gestures and 
extraordinary coutortious harmonised little with our ideas 
of grace, but tlieir supple and precise movements were 
faithfully adapted to the character of the music, which, 
:Bometimes slow and sad, sometimes bright and lively, also 
iserved as an accompaniment to a poem recited by the 



" After the dauce, which lasted (or some time, there was 

I a moment of repose and silence. We offered cake and saki 

\ to the ghekos, which they accepted with many thanks; 

I tie dancers also, encouraged by the 6-bassan, seemed now 

sa.'ie, and talked a little, but in a very low voice. Some 

[ of them were remai'kably pretty, but the excessive modesty 

which characterised them all struck me even more than tbeii- 

' beauty. In one only did I notice a boldness of manner, 

I which contrasted singularly with her pale handsome 

countenance. 'It is not to be wondered at,' said one of 

my friends, to whom I had imparted my observation; " this 

young girl is considered a great beauty, and is very much 

sought after. Last year she was shy and retiring to a 
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but since then she has spent some months at 
X)esima and Oora, where she associated a great deal with 
our countTymeu, and in consequence has lost much of her 
former charming modesty. It must be admitted, as a 
general rule, that the natives degenerate morally from the 
moment they have any intercourse with us.' 

" Space will not allow us here to inquire to what cause 
this effect may be attributed ; but it is unhappily only too 
true that in Japan, as well as in China, the good, simple- 
minded people formerly to be met with in society have 
vanished wherever European influence predominates. The 
coolies, or porters, of Desima are incorrigible thieves ; the 
tradesmen of Yokohama are becoming every day more 
unscrupulous ; and every Japanese who holds any com- 
munication whatever with foreigners speedily loses that 
modesty which is as pleasing as it is rare. 

"I cannot define the state of demoralisation in which 
the Joros live otherwise than by styling it one of perfect 
unconsciousness. The basis of every moral law is con- 
Hcience; therefore where this is absent there can be no 
demorahsation in the ordinary meaning of the term. It 
is quite evident that there ia nothing offensive to the 
Japanese mind in the life of a Joro. In one of the 
most venerated temples at Tedo, the temple of Akatza or 
Quanon Sama, the portraits of Joros celebrated for their 
beauty are suspended close to the altar, and are shown to 
the young girls sold to the tea-houses as models to be 
imitated. In the large town of Simonosaki there is a 
veritable monastery for Joros, founded by the wife of 
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I Ancient Emperor of Japan to assist in defrayii^ the coats of 
I a war undertaken against some rebellious subjects. A Joro 
■ can rarely be rescued from hex unhappy condition by raeana 
\ of an honourable marriage, owing to the nature of the 
bonds which attach her almost indissolubly to her master. 
These unfortunate girls are generally the daughters of a 
poor family, either overburdened with children, or else, by 
the death of the breadwinner, deprived of their principal 
means of support A livelihood, such as it is, is at any 
rate ensured for the girls by selling them to the tea-houses. 
Two forma of contract are drawn out on these occasions, 
according to their ages. If of a marriageable age, which is 
rarely the ease, the young girl is hii'ed to the tea-house for 
a certain number of years, for a sum varying from four to 
eight pounds, a considerable addition to the family revenue. 
If the child is young, sho is sold once for all, and becomes 
the absolute property of her purchaser, who engages to 
clothe, feed, and educate her. TiU about the age of fifteen 
or sixteen she is taught to read, write, dance, sing, and play 
the sam-sin ; and, in fact, receives a very good education. 
She then becomes either a gheko or singer, an adooii or 
dancer, or else a Joro ; she aubmits patiently to either of 
these conditions, without having either the power or the 
wish to complain. Before we pass judgment upon these 
unhappy creatures, we should take into consideration the 
fact that they exercise their shameless profession without 
will or profit. Towards the age of twenty-four or twenty- 
five the Joro ought, according to the tenor of the contract 
which bound her to the tea-house, to be released and 
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allowed to regain her independence. But such is not the 
ordinary termination of the lives of these poor slaves. To 
be ugly or deformed is often their only chance of liberation ; 
if, on the contrary, they possess any personal charms, the 
master takes advantage of their ignorance to retain pos- 
session of them. He teaches them to contract debts in 
procuring delicate food, buying nick-nacks or costly clothes, 
which he is not obliged to furnish; and as very few of 
them can resist these temptations, they soon become 
deeply involved, so that, at the expiration of their engage- 
ment, their only means of freeing themselves from debt is 
to sell themselves again for a new term of service. 

"Thus, by a chain of overpowering circumstances, it 
usually happens that these poor creatures spend their 
entire lives in these houses to which as little children they 
were sold, and where, when their youth has faded, and. 
they have become old and withered, they find a last 
asylum in the capacity either of servants, teachers in the 
school, or of dancing or singing mistresses. Here and 
there are isolated cases when one from her charms or good 
qualities has captivated some honest man, who ransoms 
her by paying her debts; but the greater part resign 
themselves to die in the state in which they have lived." 
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PablisFcatiVBis— Animated SMnes — The Champs ElysfaalYeio—Yanoiis 
Jugglera^Moiiiitebnnka and GymnaBta — Wonderful Peata of Etiuili- 
lirium— Juggling Eitraordinaiy— Spinning Topa—Tho Butterfly Triolt. 

ALTHOUGH festivals are of frequent occurrence, the 
' light-hearted people of Yedo have created for them- 
selves a thousand other means of entertainment and recrea- 
tion. They have evening as ivell as day amusements, the 
tatter taking place in the public roads and in the temples 
or their courtyards, while the fonner have special huJldings 
devoted to them — marquees, circuses, or theatres. The 
greater part of these places of amusement are within the 
reach of the humblest purse. The Sibaia, which corre- 
sponds to our opera, is open to every clasa of people, and 
supports itself entirely, never soliciting or obtaining any 
assistance from the municipal or Government authorities. 

The different quarters of Yedo have each their own 
separate recreations, more or less aristocratic, according to 
the tastes of the inhabitanta of the district. The most 
interesting are those of Yotnasta, where a permanent fair 
is held, and Osaka, which is both the Athenseum and the 
Pandemonium of Japan. 
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The wooded hills of Yomasta, crossed and re-crossed by 
the great arteries of circulation, have very much the ap- 
pearance of those verdant isles which are seen rising above 
the muddy waters of the great Chinese rivers, covered 
with thousands of junks. An immense temple with high 
galleries, surrounded by groves, forms the culminatiug point 

of the scene. All around are the tea-houses, towards which 

* 

thousands of visitors are wending their way, either in 
search of refreshment, or simply for the sake of a sociable 
chat whilst they lazily sip a cup of tea. 

Great animation prevails. The nesans, or servants, hurry 
hither and thither, carrying to each customer a little 
platter containing the customary Japanese dinner of fish 
soup, uncooked and boiled fish, rice, eggs, sweetmeats, 
fruits, etc. The cuisine of Japan is very varied, and quite 
that of a civilised people, but, like other countries, it has 
its own peculiarities. First of all, butchers' meat is not to 
be had, but poultry and fish take its place. The poor live 
entirely on rice and vegetables, but they manage to 
make this rather insipid food quite tasty, by seasoning it 
very strongly with horse-radish and capsicum. Fricasseed 
poultry and chicken soup are considered to form a very 
r^chercM repast, and are reserved for large entertainments 
or great gala days. But in the houses of the rich as well 
as in those of the poor rice forms the staple food, and takes 
the place both of bread and meat. Tea is the ordinary 
and universal beverage, although saki and the sweet Osaka 
wine, resembling Tokay in flavour, are also drunk. 

The field where the fair is held at Yomasta is the 
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Champs Mysiw of Yedo. Upon the wide pavements of the 
principal road, planted on both aidea with maples, squat 
rows of small dealers, each on his own mattress, and all 
extravagantly puffing up while offering for sale the goods 
displayed at their feet. Th«y have a sufficient variety of 
things to gratify the tastes of any and every one, and their 
wares are moat picturesquely arranged amongst gay flags 
covered with coloured figures and large Chinese characters. 
The owner of one of these small shops deals in rat poison, 
and a heap of his victims lie beside him, to prove to 
the most sceptical the destructive properties of his druj 
whilst his neighbour, muffled in a great pelisse, tries to 
tempt every one in turn with shells or paper packets con- 
taining bear's grease, which is much used in Japan for 
diseases of the skin. As a proof that the article he 
is genuine, he always carries about the head and claws of 
a bear, to which he is continually attracting attention. 
The slfins of frogs are also sold at Yomasta, hut it is diffi- 
cult to conceive what use can be made of them. Bank 
lotteries and fortune-telling books, presided over by little 
horned demons, drive a thriving trade ; and, proceeding 
further down the road, a knot of people will be seen taking 
turns in looking through a. stereoscopic instrument, while 
another group watches a kind of bonze-juggler, whose 
specialty consists in playing harmlessly with fire, 
dors of water-melons, or tepid water shghtly flavoured 
with tea, are also very popular, and the sale of pipes 
tobacco is equally profitable. The dealer attracts customers 
by offering them the use of a lighted fusee which he 
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carries, and which they are glad to accept; for in Japan, 
though all the world smokes, the use of the flint and steel 
is unknown, whilst lucifer matches are generally useless 
from the effects of the damp weather. Travellers take 
advantage of any smoker they meet on their journeys to 
light their pipes from his, and the natives light fires, after 
the manner of savages, by the friction of two pieces of 
wood. 

The crowd thickens greatly towards the large square 
of Yomasta, and the pavement is most inconveniently 
obstructed by stalls, some composed simply of straw mats, 
and others supported by bamboo poles. Here and there 
are some hardy fellows who follow their different pro- 
fessions all day in the open air; such are the popular 
astrologer, and the professional story and news-teller. The 
one explains to his circle of auditors the planetary system, 
allowing the public to make any observations they please, 
by means of his long telescope, upon the sun, moon, 
and stars. The other repeats mechanically the tragedy of 
the last capital punishment; and at the same time, in * 
return for a small coin, he slowly distributes leaflets con- 
taining a printed account of the tragedy. The noise is 
incessant. To the confused clamour of the crowd is added 
the sound of cries, songs, and the tambourines of the 
mountebanks, players, and jugglers, all of whom make 
Yomasta their head-quarters, and offer every imaginable 
attraction for the amusement of the people of Yedo. 

One of them dances a marionette, clotned like a jumping 
priest, upon the pavement. Another exhibits on a table 
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tbe model of a temple ; a white mouse cUmba up the steps, 
rings the door bell, and makes his devotions before the 
altar. A third has trained some birds to shoot with bows 
and arrows, to pound rice, to draw water, and to draj 
waggon loaded with bales of cotton. A street juggler 
balances himself upon two high upright poles, and whirls 
three or four bottles or china cups round his head; then 
breaks an egg, and extracts from it yards of string; or 
pounds a piece of paper in the palm of his hand, and a 
cloud of gnats rise from it a moment after. Purther 
■ the discordant call of the fife, drum, and tambourine causea 
a general nish to view a representation given by the Lion 
of Corea. The player is muffled in a large striped or 
spotted cloak, -surmounted by the enormous head of a 
fant^tic Hon, which causea great amusement and terror 
by its sudden bounds and loud roars. After a great dt 
of dancing and ridiculous caperiugs, the entertainment 
ended by the monster suddenly casting off its disgui; 
and being transformed into an expert juggler, he seizes a 
drumstick and balances it upon the thumb of his left hand, 
then adds a second, and places a third crossways al 
the other two ; finally he throws them in the air, catching 
them as they fall, and twists them round and round, faster 
and faster, adding to them without a pause one, two, and 
three bowls in succession, which have sprung no one kuowa 
from whence. This is the grand finale of the performance 
the musicians carry round the plate — that is to say, the 
fan — and the juggler quietly lights his pipe from that of 
his nearest neighbour. 
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At opposite corners of the square two troops of mounte- 
banks have installed themselves. One company performs 
in the open air; amongst other exhibitions, they swallow 
swords and accomplish marvellous feats of jumping. One 
of them passes harmlessly through two hoops crossing each 
other and fixed at the top of a pole, on which is also 
balanced a jug at the point of intersection of the hoops* 
But their most masterly trick consists in darting through' 
a cylinder made of bamboo trellis-work, about five feet in 
length, and resting on two supports. The mountebank 
lights and places at equal distances in the interior of the 
cylinder four large wax candles, above which he passes 
like a dart without extinguishing or disarranging them. 
His wife, who is seated on a chest close by, accompanies 
the different phases of the performance with appropriate 
airs upon her guitar, now and then, at especially critical 
moments, uttering shrill screams or sepulchral groans, in 
order to enhance the effect. 

The troop on the other side of the square are gymnasts. 
They perform beneath a large shed, which contains all 
their stock-in-trade, such as poles and parallel bars, dif- 
fering very little from those used in our gymnasiums. The 
company numbers a great many members, each of whom is 
a perfect master of his art. There is no professional clown, 
but all are buffoons in their own way, and from constant 
practice possess to perfection the art of jesting and 
repartee. The simplicity of their costume is very quaint 
to the eyes of a foreigner ; a couple of pocket-handkerchiefs 
could contain their entire wardrobe. They wear on their 
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heads a burlesque imitation of the caps worn by the noblea, 
which they never take off, not even when they perform the 
trick of seizing a straw hive between their toes, raising it 
from the ground and depositing it on their heads, main- 
taining their balance perfectly, with their anna crossed the 
whole time. 

The Japanese acrobats are unrivalled in feats of equili- 
brium, which they perform by means of an inordinately 




long false nose or a bamboo pole, which in some mysterious 
way, known only to themselves, they affix to the middle 
of their faces. One of them, for example, will lie upon his 
back, whilst a child climbs to the end of his nose, upon 
which he balances himself on one foot, at the same time 
poising a parasol upon the end of hia own nose ; more than 
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this, the man, still keeping exactly in the same position, 
raises his leg in the air, and another child, pressing his 
nose upon the sole of the recumbent man's foot, gradually 
raises his legs till his Whole body is perpendicular, and in 
this position he remains motionless for some moments. 
Other and even more incredible feats they perform with 
the aid of this long nose. The divine Teugon is the patron 
of these acrobats, who adorn themselves with his principal 
emblems, which, in addition to the long nose, are a large 
pair of wings and the costume of a herald. 

Even more interesting than these are the sleight-of-hand 
jugglers. The best of them are generally to be seen at 
Yomasta, or in the courts of the large temple of Quannon, 
but they also make tours into the provinces. 

" M. de Solsbrock," says Humbert, " invited one of these 
troops to exhibit before some notabilities who were then 
residing at Yokohama. My sitting-room adjoined the 
drawing-room, which we had converted into a theatre, and 
the two apartments opened on to the verandah, which the 
jugglers made use of as a green-room; thus I had the 
pleasure of assisting in all the preparations for their enter- 
tainment. They were six in number, besides the four 
musicians and several servants. Their furniture -comprised, 
amongst other things, high three-legged stools, various 
stands, and elegant little tables varnished a beautiful red, 
besides large china vases, grotesque masks, and boxes of 
every size, some varnished black, others of white wood, 
and double-bottomed, with drawers or secret springs. 
These contained candlesticks, wax candles, a small magic 
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laatem, china cups, answering to those used by onr con- 
jurers ; marionettes, scarves, ribbons, turbans, string, paper 
pipes, swords, fans, and a regular assortment of tops, 
varying in size from a soup-plate to a nntsheU. 

"The orchestra was composed of a aam-sin, a pair of 
wooden castanets, a tambourine, and a drum. The music 
is not supposed to be an attractive accompaniment, but 
it is useful to deafen and distract the attention of the 
spectators at certain points, and also to announce the 
commencement of any new phase of the entertainment 

" Whilst I admit that the conjurers of Europe are equal 
in dexterity to those of the East, yet, taken altogether, the 
latter are certainly their superiors, and I can give no better 
impression of their peribrmances than by describing them. 
as charming mystifications. With the exception of the 
clever conjuring which the Yedo jugglers perform with 
astounding dexterity, their whole display seemed a mockeiy 
of the stupendous, worked by means of illusions of their 
own invention, admirable in their ingenuity and simplicity. 
Add to this the merits of a company, each member of 
which is perfect in the exercise of his art ; a well appointed 
•mist en siine ; exquisite taste, or rather admirable tact iu 
the arrangement of the costumes, decorations, draperies, 
machinery, and furniture, together with complete aeK- 
posaession and grace ; and it will easily be allowed that 
this especial class of juggler holds a distinct and honourable 
place amongst the numerous brotherhoods of that pro- 
fession." 

These men are eapecially clever in the almost impercept- 
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ible maDuer in which they pass from simple tricks to the 
cleverest bits of jugglery, without the spectator perceiving 
or even suspectiug the trausitiou. For instance, one of them 
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\ flquatted before a higt iron cljandelier, and, fanning hiraaelf 
with one hand, seized with the other a, lighted wax iiandle, 

, threw it up in the air, and caught it aga,in and again as if it 
were a hall, keeping time to a song he himself sang, accom- 
panied by the orcheetra. He finally restored the candle to its 
place, blew it out, and instaatiy there apurted forth from it 
a jet of water, which he received in a china bowL Another 
of their number, kneeling before a low covered stool lighted 
on each side by great paper lanterns, exhibited two pretty 
marionettes, who performed a little comedy for four char- 
acters, inteTmixed witli songs and dances. The changing 
of the different parts took place in full view of the specta- 
tora, and without the juggler moving for an instant from 
his place. The piece concluded, the marionettes were 
carefully packed away in their box by another person, 
whilst the ju^ler himself performed a Idnd of hurlesque, 
which he brought abruptly to an end by flapping the wide 
sleeves of his jacket like the wings of a bird, and suddenly 
leaping upon a huge paper lantern, where he remained 
perfectly motionless for some seconds, supporting himself 
upon the points of his toes. A confederate again opened the 
box of marionettes and produced a complete breakfast-set. 
leizing the teapot, he filled a cup to the biim and offered 
it to the lookers-on upon a waiter; but when they had 
received it into their hands, lo ! it was empty. The 
juggler, in feigned astonishment, then put it to his own 
lips, but turned away with a gesture of disgust, for the cup 
now contained nothing but a swarm of flies. Another 
excellent trick is where the juggler makes an e^ stand 
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upright on his forehead, and theu balances a saucer 
upon it. 

Their varied and skilful manipulation of the fan is very 
wonderful. Each moment the interest grows more and 
more intense, until finally the senses become confused, and 
the tricks appear a complication of optical delusions and 
dissolving views. As the cKtf d'mwort of the first series, 
the juggler produces for public inspection a lai^e open fan ; 
this he makes stand upright upon the back of his right 
hand, then hurling it in the air he catches it with his left, 
and sitting down oq his heeb, and fanning himself, he 
turns his head en frojil and draws a deep breath, which 
issues from his mouth in the form of a horse galloping. 
Still fanning himself, he next shakes from the sleeve of 
his left hand an array of little fairies, who vanish dancing 
and saluting. The juggler then stoops down, closes the 
fan, and holds it between his two bauds, while his head 
disappears from view, to reappear almost immediately 
enlarged to colossal proportions, only to be reduced again 
to its natural size, but multipKed several times. His 
manner of leaving the stage is also original A kind of 
large bottle is placed before him, and he presently emerges 
full length from the narrow neck of this vessel, and vanishes 
in the clouds fioating about the ceiling. 

The next thing on the prograranie is the grand display 

tofs. A juggler produces two of the largest, and, 

taking them by the handle, rolls them for an instant 

between his hands. From that moment their rotatory 

movement never ceases. Another juggler seizes one and 
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makes it spin on its side upon the tube of a pipe ; then 
tossing it in the air he catches it in the bowl of the pipe, 
and finally sends it whirling oflF to a certain post on a 
highly polished table, where it obediently climbs over a 
viaduct crossed by an arched bridge. The other juggler 
now brings in a high stand, upon which he places a china 
bowl and fills it with water. On this he lays a lotus leaf, 
raises the second top from the ground and places it upon 
the leaf, where it continues to spin, and a beautiful little 
jet of water spouts out from the top of it. 

Whilst the large tops are thus employed, the middle-sized 
ones and the smallest are unpacked. An almost imper- 
ceptible touch of the fore fingers sufi&ces to put the whole 
set in motion ; and while they are spinning, the manager 
displays to the audience a number of ordinary boxes and 
battledores, some perfectly smooth wire, and several swords, 
whose sharp edges he feels ; then at a given signal three 
men appear on the scene, salute with the deepest reverence, 
and simultaneously commence the entertainment to the 
sound of the whole strength of the orchestra. 

The first performs with a hoop and four or five tops ; the 
second makes several more jump, one after the other, in 
regular file in and out of the boxes ; the third makes a 
number run from end to end of a stretched wire, or on the 
edge of a sword, and moves and turns them at his will. In 
conclusion, a lively game with battledores is carried on, in 
which tops take the place of shuttlecocks. Incredible as 
it may sound, it is nevertheless a fact that not one of these 
tops ceases to spin, or falters for a single instant, during the 
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[Whole time of the peiformanca. It is useleaa to try to give 
an impreasion of the minor details of thia spectacle. One 
little episode is that where the juggler carelessly cuts up 
a piece of paper into several little square bits, which he 
tosses into the air, and keeps them up hy fanning them 
gently, till they change into a flock of birds and fly away. 
An equally pretty sight is where another piece of paper 
seems to escape fram his hands in the form of a butterfly, 
and, hovering round his head, eludes every effort made to 
seize it. At length it disappears in a bouquet of flowers, 
but emerges the next instant accompanied by another 
butterfly, and these two flutter hither and thither, always 
contriving to avoid the eager grasp of the juggler, till he 
at last imprisons them in a box and shuts down the hd. 
The moment he raises it. however, the captives eacape, and 
the chase begins again with renewed spirit, tUI at last the 
ju^ler captures both at once and approachea triumphantly 
to exhibit them to the spectators, but on opening his hand 
nothing is seen but a slight shower of gold dust. This 
trick, as may be imagined, excites the enthusiasm of the 
audience to the highest pitch. The Japanese, however, never 
evince approbation by noisy demonstrations ; holding their 
closed fan in their right hand, they strike more or less vigor- 
ously with it upon the palm of their left, at the same time 
accompanying the gesture with a slight cry of satisfaction, 
.. The only sight which rouses them from their impassi- 
bility is a combat between man and man (prize-fighting). 
The public wrestling matches are also held in great favour in 
Yedo, hut we reserve their description for another chapter. 
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WRESTLING was one of the most ancient diversions 
of the Japanese people, and the tribe of wrestlers 
can trace the date of their foundation back to the seventh 
month of the third year of the reign of Zimmon, the first of 
the Mikados, that is, about the year 658 B.C. 

Placed under imperial protection, this corporation, in 
concert with the Government, annually organises a fresh 
programme for the ensuing year, sending small detach- 
ments of performers to all the principal towns in Japan. 
They have no permanent house or place of entertainment, 
though the preparations made in their honour by the 
towns that they favour with a visit are sometimes very 
considerable ; but no luxuries are ever permitted or offered. 

The circuses in which these contests take place are con- 
atracted in tiers, which are placed in communication with 
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■ the arena by means of simple ladders made of bamboo. 

■ Ho order ia observed in seating people, men and women 
I -both hasten promiscuously to their places ; and with the 

exception of a small number of boxes reserved for tbe 
I anthorities, the only difference in the seats is the two 
[ classes of tariff; the highest admits the payer to the upper 
tiers. The circus is well packed long before the hour for 
commencing, and much eager betting goes on amongst the 
spectators whilst awaiting the arrival of the performem. 
These gentry take an interminable time in their various 
preparations, arranging and re-arranging the long eilken- 
fringed acarf again and again round their loins before their 
fastidious taste is satisfied, and adorning themselves with 
the velvet apron, upon which are embroidered their arms 
and the diplomas they have gained in their sevei'al victories. 
At length the sound of a drum is heard from the summit 
of tbe tower, or rather the high wooden framework rising 
above the grand entrance to the circus. Stillness and 
expectation succeed the hitherto tumultuous impatience of 
the crowd, who from this moment watch the whole pro- 
ceedings with unflagging interest. An exceedingly small 
personage enters the arena first. This is the manager, 
■who is attired in the most elegant of costumes, and after a 
series of exaggerated bows and salutations to the public, 
proceeds to recite, in a clear and monotonous voice, the 
programme of the entertainment, together with the names 
and the distinguished titles of the two rival companies on 
the point of entering the lists together. 

\. second drum is the signal for the procession, and tlu: 
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wrestlers file slowly in, their heads erect, their arms straight 
by their sides, and a low murmur of admiration follows 
them during the whole time of their triumphal march. 
They certainly are a splendid race of men, not to be sur- 
passed in any part of the known world. After this parade 
the wrestlers divide and wheel off to opposite sides of the 
arena, take oflF their aprons, and squat down upon theii' 
heels, quietly waiting till they are summoned to the trials 
of strength. 

The scene of action is a little circular eminence raised 
about eighteen inches above the floor of the amphitheatre. 
It is gravelled and surrounded by a double pile of straw 
sacks. The whole is covered over by an elegantly decorated 
roof, supported upon four wooden pillars. To one of these 
a holy-water brush is attached ; to another, a paper packet 
containing salt; from the third is suspended a sword of 
honour; and outside the arena, at the foot of the fourth 
pillar, is a bucket of water with a ladle in it. There are 
four umpires ; each one is posted at the foot of, or in 
proximity to, the pillars. The manager never leaves the 
arena. Provided with a fan of conmiand, with long silk 
cords attached, he invites a representative from each of 
the rival companies to mount the raised ground in the 
centre, and then he proclaims, amidst the applause of the 
crowd, the titles of the two illustrious champions. 

" I have never anywhere," says Lindau, " seen men so 
large and stout as these Japanese wrestlers. They are 
veritable giants,' all over six feet in height, and the lightest 
of them weighing fourteen stone; whilst their chief, as 
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they will tell you with pride, is over twenty-four stone in 
weight. The object of .the combat being to expel your 
' and remain master of the arena, explains the 
reason why choice is always made of men of such enormous 
size, as, naturally, weight is most effective in such contests, 

" All those ready for action were almost naked, having 
nothing but a scarf of green silk tightly girded round their 
loins. Squatting in rows just outside the arena, they 
offered a curious but by no means a pleasant spectacle. 
One of the matches was just ended as we took our seats in 
the amphitheatre. An official advanced to the front and 
announced to the public who were the next two athletes 
to appear ; and then he read from a paper a long list of 
proper names and figures ; this was the state of the bettii^ 
between the spectators on the chances of the next contest, 
and was thus read aloud in order to stimulate the spirits 
of the wrestlers. At the conclusion of this, two wrestlers 
stepped forward, and, after raising their arms above their 
heads as a salutation to the public, began their preparations 
lor the struggle. 

" These take a long time, but the audience, although 
they must be well accustomed to it, never lose patience, 
and are exceedingly entertained at the impatience exhibited 
by foreigners. The wrestlers first sprinkle some grains of 
rice and drops of water about the arena to propitiate the 
god of gladiators; they then slightly moisten their shoulders, 
arms, and legs, rub some sand violently between their 
hands, execute a few grotesque movements, probably to 
test the suppleness of their limbs, and finish by taking up 
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their station opposite each other Id the centre of the arena, 
in the attitude of men gathering -all their powers for the 
ensuing tussle. 

** Upon a given signal, the two men with a hai^sh cry 
rushed at each other, each striving to floor his adversary. 
The shock must have been terrible, for the sound of it 
echoed throughout the circus, and the combatants were 
instantiy covered with blood. The blow had, however, 
been so sldlfnlly calculated that the effect was in a degree 
neutralised, and the two men rebounded from each other 
as if they had been two inert masses of equal weight, 
which had been hurled the one against the other with 
corresponding velodty. Tbey immediately returned to 
the charge, each trying to surpass the other in the strength 
{ji his blows, and both labouring their utmost to remain 
sole master of the arena. 

''After several fruitiess attempts they renounced this 
mode of conflict, and engaged in a regular hand-to-hand 
struggle, amidst immense applause from the audience, who 
watched every movement with feverish excitement. And 
indeed it was a stirring sight to see these two naked, 
colossal-like men grappled closely together in one mighty 
embrace, shoulder to shoulder, breast to breast, their arms 
intertwined, their legs planted well apart, and each sus- 
taining without flinching the enormous weight resting 
upon him. Their limbs stiffened and their muscles swelled 
fearfully; but neither gave a sign of yielding, until 
suddenly one of them seized his adversary by the waist 
with one arm, held him suspended in the air, and then. 
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I with an immense effort, hurled Vh'tti outside the areDa, 
[ where he lay amidst the group of other wrestlers, who, like 
[ the audience, closely acnitinise the various vicissitudes of 
the combat. Breathless, staggering, and steaming with 
) perspiration, the victor advanced to the middle of the 
I, raised his arms in a salute, and retired amidst long- 
continued applause." 

Even though the principal object of the Japanese 
wrestler he to push his adversary out of the arena, it 
seems contrary to all our notions of the fitness of things 
to choose for this purpose such enormous masses of human 
stoutness. It utterly upsets all our notions as regards 
muscular training in this country. In the days, not long 
past, when the Ring was a legitimate national pastime in 
England, it was abundantly proved that mere size had but 
, little to do in deciding the issue of any hand-to-hand 
encounter. Wrestling is but a form of athletics, and in 
all athletic sports it is universally admitted, among those 
best able to judge, that well-trained muscles and an average 
build will come off the victor against the most ponderous 
specimen of human Hesh and blood that can be brought 
forward. Indeed we are only repeating a truism when 
we say that, with us, great bulk is a positive drawback in 
physical contests. How comes it, then, that one rule 
holds with us and another in Japan \ Is mere fat among 
Orientals capable of putting forth a power with which it 
is not endowed in these lands of the West ? We cannot 
believe such an absurdity, and we are therefore brought 
to the conclusion Uiat the national tastes and feelings of 
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the Japanese serve to account for this singular discrepancy. 
They are a vain-glorious and boastful people, taking an 
extravagant delight in their fancied superiority over all 
other peoples on the face of the earth. With a trace of 
primitive barbarism which their civilisation has not been 
able to eradicate, they unconsciously associate mere size 
with power. Nothing can give them greater pleasure than 
to believe that the Japanese are a race of giants. A small, 
spare man, however muscular and vigorous, would there- 
fore fail to " take " in the same way as a gigantic, over- 
grown monster. And the men being all of this latter 
type, the mode of wrestling is modified by common consent 
to suit the motions of such organisms. Such seems the 
only rational reconciliation of the typical Japanese wrestler 
with our conception of physical culture. 

The Japanese athletes, or SoumoSy as they are called, 
form a peculiar class, and enjoy a certain consideration. 
The middle classes are very proud to be seen in their 
company, and invite them to their houses ; even the nobles 
do not disdain their acquaintance. There are different 
orders of these wrestlers. The champion of each is also 
the head, and, like the heroes of our own prize ring, wears 
a belt, which he fastens round his waist It is usually 
the gift of the lord of his native province, and he takes 
every opportunity of wearing it, rarely appearing without 
it, except when actually engaged in conflict. 

Wrestling, as a profession, is not practised indiscrimately. 
Every professional must be incorporated with some society, 
and is obliged to be content with whatever salary is 
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accorded him. The chief helps himself liberally from the 
profits of their entertainmenta. He, nevertheless, ia not 
absolute master of the compEuoy, but is, in his turn, tmder 
the authority of the king of the wrestlers, who presides 
over the principal society at Yedo or Kioto, and to whom 
he pays an annual tribute. The chiefs of these societies 
hold the rank of oiScers, and wear two swords, the sign 
of nobility. They travel continually through the various 
provinces, sojourning in the principal towns during a 
period fixed by the Emperor. They amass immense sums, 
for the Japanese are enthusiastic lovers of their art. 

The open-air theatres and tlxe puppets, or lay-figures, are 
other favourite pastimes. At the former, pieces answering 
to our farces and Ught comedies are played. " I have seeu 
at the Palais Eoyale," says Baron de Hiibner, " farces less 
witty and more indelicate, with this difference, that with 
tia everything is uttered, whereas with the Japanese every- 
thing is acted. The audience is composed principally of 
women and young girls, who laugh out loud. They are 
for the most part very respectable people, I was told, but 
all belonged to the lower classes." 

The puppets, or lay-figurea, are of life-size, made of 
bamboo or fwpwr-ni&GM, dressed in silk clothes. They 
are kept in small houses, and miraculous scenes, the 
various apparitions of gods, combats and legendary deeds, 
are represented by them. Each group is separate and 
placed in a niche, which is arranged to suit the character 
of the place where the event represented has taken place. 
The intention of the lay-figures is to depict reality, natural 
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sentiments, and the different passions of the human heart, 
such as anger, fear, impatience, and love. Here, again, the 
Japanese tendency to caricature is evident The first 
intention is to impress the spectator, not to amuse him. 
But, involuntarily or ignorantly, the artiste blends comedy 
and tragedy, as if to hint that the truth of these historical 
masquerades should be received cum grano salis. 

These little theatres form the principal amusement of 
the lower classes at Yedo, but the more educated attend 
the larger houses, where dramas are performed by a full 
and permanent company of actors. The large theatre in 
the suburb of Osaka is the most celebrated, and therefore 
most fashionably attended. 

The Sibaia, as it is called, affords one of the most 
interesting and curious sights in the world. If the literary 
merit of the pieces or the perfection of the acting does 
not equal that of the Chinese theatres, yet the one has a 
poetry about it which the other lacks. The character of 
its pieces is more ingenuous, impassioned, and tender. In 
China, the audience looks on at the play, and criticises 
the actors; in Japan, the audience assists the actors by 
its sympathy, which seems to produce an interchange of 
sentiment between them. These representations begin 
very early in the day, sometimes at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and terminate about eight or nine o'clock in the evening. 
Some idea can be entertained of the endurance both of the 
dramatists and spectators by the fact that three days are 
not always suf&cient for the performance of certain plays. 

The sun has scarcely risen, when, at the sound of a 
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drum, a numerous and motley crowd hasten towards the 
doors of the theatre. Amongst them are tradesmen who 
have closed their shops for the day, and sunhurnt peasants 
giving themselves a treat in consequence of some sucoess- 
ful bargain made the previous evening; clerks or employes, 
who, under the common pretext of illness, have obtained a 
days' leave ; artisans taking a holiday ; and a few of the 
very lowest of the people, such aa porters, watermen, and 
others, who have come to spend their earnings of the day 
before, leaving the future to take care of itself. Etiquette 
forbids the great dignitaries of any class to show them- 
selves at a theatre; their wives sometimes venture to go 
alone and incognito ; but the great majority of the 
audience is composed of heads of families, their children and 
servants, all arrayed in their smartest apparel. The men 
do not think it necessary to make any great additions to 
their working-day garb ; bat the ladies make up for the 
sombreness of their husbands' or fathers' toilet by a moat 
elaborate one of their own. The evening before, the skill 
of the hairdresser is called into requisition, and such a 
splendid tower is built up on the cranium of the fair lady 
that she is obliged to sleep with her head resting on a block 
of wood. The following morning she rises at daybreak, 
and, after her usual ablutions, washes her neck, shoulders, 
and arms with milk-starch, which produces a very iaint 
suspicion of a white skin — so great a matter of envy to 
the Japanese ladies ; she next darkens her eyebrows with 
a black pencil, and puts a thin coat of gold on her lips, 
which in a few hours turns to a vermilion hue. 
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finally dons several layers of robes, all sloped out towards 
the throat, and confined by the obis, or silk sash, which she 
twists round her hips and loops up behind in the shape 
of a gigantic bow. Similar care is bestowed upon the 
cliildren's attii*e. They all partake of a slight repast, 
provide themselves with some little dainty for refresh- 
ment, draw on their inconvenient shoes, and then very 
politely beg " the gentlemen-bearers of the norimon, or 
palanquin, to conduct them to the doors of the theatre, if 
it is not giving them too much trouble." 

Arrived there, they take their tickets, hire cushions, 

ft 

buy an illustrated programme at an adjoining tea-house, 
answering to our ticket ofl&ces, and finally install them- 
selves in their places without a trace of fatigue being 
visible on their countenances. On the contrary, merry 
looks and bright faces are seen all around ; for these people, 
in their simple delight in pleasure, are determined to be 
amused, and possess the secret of enjoyment as much as 
if they were children. 

A few steps lead up to the door of the hall, which is a 
large room on the ground floor with galleries running 
round it. It is quadrilateral in shape, and lighted by high 
windows ; whilst the stage, concealed by a curtain, takes 
up an entire side. The whole floor is divided into uniform 
little squares, resembling a chessboard, and are what we 
should caU boxes. The roomiest and most luxuriously 
appointed are on the upper tier, and an amphitheatre 
above that is consigned to the minor aristocracy. In the 
centre is a small platform, from which the whole hall can 
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be seen at a glance, and where a sort of overlooker watches 
to keep order. In front of thti stage, to the left, 38 the choir 
and the orchestra, composed of dmms, flutes, and three- 
stringed guitara. The musiciana, clothed in priestly 
garments in remembrance of the first ballets dedicated to 
the gods, hardly cease playing for an instant, either for 
the enlivennieot of the audience between the acta, or for 
the accompaniment of the recitatives during the per- 
formance. The imperturbability of the Japanese character 
is more than ever evident, when fifteen hundred persons 

■ can listen for twelve hours at a stretch to this horrible 

, squeaking with apparent s a Cis faction. 

Two long boarded platforms, joining the stage on each 
aide, and on a level with the boxes, stretch the whole 
length of the halL The actors make frequent use of them 
in their entrances and exits, although under the very 
noses of the spectators. The boxes are only divided by a 
wooden partition, upon which a ledge is placed to 
form a path for the waiters, who are moat assiduous 
in supplying the wants of the audience. They hand 
cushions about, attend to the braziers, or offer refresh- 
ments and various dainties between the acta, which they 
cry in the nasal tone of voice peculiar to the profession in 
all countries. Each box holds four persons, who lace each 
other and look sideways at the stage. In the middle is a 
little brazier, at which they constantly light their small 
copper pipes, at the same time partaking of some shght 
refreshment. But in spite of these distractions, they 
beatow great attention upon the play. 
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On the entrance of a favourite actor the crowd is 
electrified. Cries that no combination of consonants could 
accurately render are heard, here and there unequally 
prolonged, like the sound of a shower of stones. Some- 
times it is a general and momentary explosion ; but diiring 
the performance itself Japanese audiences are very apathetic, 
and the ouly thing that wiU rouse them is the exaggerated 
acting of some popular player. In pathetic scenes they 
never applaud, but merely give quiet signs of approbation. 

Although belonging to the lowest ranks of society, these 
actors are the objects of intense admiration, and are very 
often entirely supported by some of their ardent admirers. 
Instances have been known of an actor at his death being 
mourned by the whole population, and magnificently 
interred by public subscription. The foed salary of the 
greatest actor rarely exceeds two hundred pounds per 
annum; but it is usual for them to participate in the 
profits made by their performances. A few play gratis, 
being sufficiently satisfied with the honour of becommg 
known to the pubUc 

The only women allowed upon the stage are those 
belonging to that class whence the singers, dancers, and 
joros are taken. It is considered profanation to bring 
any of the privacy of family lil'e before the public. The 
legitimate wife, mother, or daughter has full liberty to 
occupy herself as she pleases in her amusements or duties ; 
but any exliibition of feeling, either at home or abroad, 
or the smallest expression of the sentiment of love, is 
regarded as quite abhorrent by even the least refined 
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minda The female parts are generally, therefore, under- 
taken by men, who, by the aid of ample robes and 
extensive head-dresses, manage very successfully to conceal 
their harsher features and forms. It is their voices which 
betray them; instead of the soft tones of a woman, the 
ear is jarred by a strained and nasal utterance, which 
vilifies without disguising the masculine organ. 

The scenic arrangements of Japanese theatres are 
superior to those of China, and are far in advance of those 
of the Shaksperean period. In the painting of the scenes, 
the perspective, as in all Japanese drawings, is peculiar, 
but the accessories, at any rate, are exact, and, it may be 
said, are even very true to nature. The shifting of the 
scenes is worked by means of a turn-table, such as those 
seen at our railway stations. The scene represented is in 
the form of a semi-circle, which revolves upon a pivot, and 
at a given signal turns slowly round, bearing with it all 
the actors, who continue their action till out of sight. 
The reverse side shows a fresh set of people already 
engaged in conversation or variously occupied. But by 
far the most unique arrangement on the Japanese stage is 
the presence of an individual whom we can only denomi- 
nate the Shadow. He is clothed entirely in black, wears 
a black cowl, and stands close behind the actor, whom he 
never takes his eye off for an instant, and whose every 
movement he follows as though he were his reflection. 
He hands him all the little accessories he is in need of, 
and places a small stool at the right moment for him to 
sit upon and prevent the inconvenient posture of squatting. 
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Tlie eye cannot at first accustom itself to this black form 
stalking so silently about the boards ; but in a theatre all 
is so conventional that the quaint impresaion soon wears 
away, and, once admitted, this shadow certainly fills a 
most useful part. Amongst other services, when the day 
wanes, he holds a lighted candle at the end of a stick 
under the nose of the actor, to render his gestures and 
features distinguishable. 

A traveller records that ha once put the following ques- 
tion to a celebrated actor—" Why do you thunder bo with 
your voice, and use such exaggerated action in your tragic 
parts ; surely it is not thus a daimio or soldier would speak 
or act ? " " No," he answered ; " but if we comported 
ourselves upon the stage like the world in general, who 
could recognise that we were heroes ? " This response 
embodies the secret of dramatic and scenic art in Japan. 
They feel instinctively that, above the common level of 
human passions, others far nobler and higher exist, which, 
therefore, must belong to the domain of the drama; and 
these it is they seek and strive to represent. In a word, 
they are searching after an ideal ; but it is in the pursuit 
of it that they go astray. The simple beauty of the Greek 
drama has never been recognised in the far East, where 
the conception of a superior world can only be interpreted 
by the inutional magnifying of tlie real. Beyond the 
trivialities of daily life, they can only imt^ine the 
monstrous ; thus they think to find beauty in enormity, 
Bnd to excite admiration by causing stupor and astonish- 
ment. The actors out-do the authors in this matter. It 
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is not sufficient to expend their lamentations or their fury 
in interminable monologues, but they emphasise and 
deliver them with the most insupportable exaggeration. 
Their action is equally forced and unnatural. To repre- 
sent rage, the actor foams at the mouth, roars, throws 
himself about, falls exhausted to the ground, to rise again 
with renewed expressions of fury ; he shows his teeth, 
rolls his eyes, plucks out whole handfuls of hair from 
his head, writhes in frightful convulsions, then taking a 
moment's breath he abandons himself again to fresh 
paroxysms of rage, till at length the curtain falls to inter- 
rupt a pantomime seemingly without end, which has worn 
out the actor before the public even begins to weary. 

Sometimes, on the contrary, the entrance of a new 
arrival causes the enthusiast suddenly to restrain himself, 
and the next moment beholds him resuming the conversa- 
tion in a perfectly calm tone, quietly squatting on his 
heels, chatting and smoking in the most natural manner 
in the world. The same spirit which makes them so 
faithfully represent all the minor details of familiar scenes 
in their tragedies, produces situations of indescribable 
horror. The head of the murdered adversary is infallibly 
seen to roll upon the ground; every agony is prolonged, 
simply in order that the cries and groans of a suffering 
purely physical may be heard by the attentive audience. 

As a matter of course, it would be impossible that this 
excessive mimicry could be sustained without a break for the 
whole day ; the acts are, therefore, interspersed with little 
episodes of genuine comedy, rather prosaic, perhaps, in con- 
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Iception, but sparkling with humour, and acted throughout 
f with a comic faithfulness that convulses an audience per- 
I fectly callous to the moat heart-stirring scenes of tragedy. 
j They certainly have the advantage of being written in the 
I popular dialect, and are therefore comprehensible to the 
I educated and uneducated alike; whereas tragedies are 
only written in the loftiest and most stilted style, which is 
inteUigihle to comparatively few. 

Although the exaggerated and realistic character of 
Japanese art has caused tragedy thus to degenerate into 
melodrama, it has not had the effect of transforming 
comedy into mere farce ; on the contrary, this inferior 
branch of the drama has here reached a veiy high stage 
of perfection, and has many striking qualities. The 
European who attends one of these little plays, perhaps 
out of curiosity only, is astonished at the hearty enjoyment 
it has given him. The subjects are all borrowed from 
family life; the characters are finely drawn and well 
I rendered ; and the action, which is not impeded by a 

straining after historical fidelity as in the drama, proceeds 

Ewith greater force and unity. The accuracy of the 
ebaractera ia even strengthened by the substitution of 
every-day mortals and their ordinary passions for the 
legendary types and grand conventional sentiments of 
tragedy. In fact, these playwrights of Yedo possess an 
instinctive talent for the definition of the niceties of 
character so striking in its precise truthfulness, that it 
places them quite on a par with our best comedians. 
They possess the comic vein also in a very high degree, 
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and have the gift of seizing upon the ridiculous, and of 
bringing into prominence the grotesque side of humanity. 

To show that their women are sometimes credited with 
nobler feelings than they are usually supposed to possess, 
a French traveller, M. Bousquet, describes at length a 
Japanese comedy in which a woman plays the principal 
part. O'Har^, as she is called, is passionately attached to 
and loved by a married man, Djiye by name ; but at the 
piteous entreaty of her rival, the legitimate wife, O'Har^ 
heroically sacrifices her own inclinations and feelings to 
restore peace to the heart and hearth of the neglected 
spouse. She feigns inconstancy with such art that her 
lover, indignant at her apparent fickleness, throws her 
over and returns home, where it is presumed happiness 
will reign for ever after; and several essentially comic 
scenes are skilfully managed by the absurd jealousy of a 
rejected admirer of O'Hare's. The misery of the latter, 
heart-broken at the loss of her lover, excites no com- 
miseration in the breast of the audience, for she is only a 
woman and a gheko, and must, therefore, play the same 
subservient rdlt upon the stage as in real life. 

The Japanese theatres have, like ours, their green- 
room, side-scenes, and refreshment room; and, to the 
foreigner, the life which is here seen affords far more 
interest than the crowded hall or the pieces acted. In 
general, men only frequent the green-room, but sometimes 
female servants are seen bringing refreshments to some 
actor or female artiste employed as a dresser. Although 
the whole room is crammed, the Japanese habit of extreme 
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.coorteoiisness is never forgotten, and every one does his 
best to maintain order. Various groups are scattered 
,«,boat ; here are a lot of muaiciana refreshing themselves 
•till the manager summons them to their post again ; there 
axe a couple of comedians rehearsing the different poses 
and gestures which in a few momenta are to excite the 
admiration of the public ; wliilst another, s<juatting before 
a mirror, puts the finishing touches of paint to his face, 
and adjusts more exactly his feminine head-gear. In the 
wings, carpenters are hurrying backwards and forwards 
with different portions of framework for use in the shifting 
of the scenes, or the artificer arranges his apparatus for the 
fireworks and clouds of flame which will shortly astonish the 
audience ; and the play still drags slowly on to the noise 
of drums, and amidst the conversation of the audience and 
the desultory chatter of unoccupied actors. In the tefreah- 
ment room the confusion seems inextricable. There, all 
except the servants are squatting in groups upon mats, 
each more or less clothed according to his individual taste. 
It must be explained that, though the lai^ sash is 

t indispensable, the other garments are merely considered 
as accessories, to be donned or laid aside at pleasure, 
dependent on the different degrees of temperature. Some 
are eating and drinking, and, indeed, a good basin of fish- 
soup and a bowl of rice are by no means to be despised 
after three or four hours of continued acting ; others con- 
tent themselves with a few cups of tea, and in smoking, 
playing draughts, backgammon, or dice. During the 
interval, a man furnished with a beautifully polished box 
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makes his appeanmce. This box is divided into four 
compartments, coDtaining red, bine, black, and white sand. 
These he casta separately or together upon the floor, as a 
sower sows his seed, producing coloured designs of flowers 
and birds, and in conclusion, amidst the noisy laughter of 
the assembly, amorous subjects worthy of the secret 
chamber of Pompeii. Thfl accuracy of the drawmg and 
the harmony of colour in these sand-pictuies, executed 
in so strange a fashion and in so short a time, is most 
remarkable. 

It is not a rare thing to see the restaurant itself trans- 
formed for the noQce into a theatre. The singers come 
and install themselves there regardless of the noise, and 
give some of their most popular songs and melodies. The 
listeners chat and laugh with them, but they never exceed 
the strictest bounds of propriety, unless, indeed, they have 
been persuaded to imbibe too freely of the apiritnoua 
liquor said; then, sometimes, their excitement momentarily 
leads them astray. Dances, or rather pantomimes, 
the songs, the subjects of which are generally 
sentiment of lova These women are very often young and 
pretty ; their attitudes ar« full of grace, though perhaps 
sometimes a little extravagant. They wear a silk robe, 
confined by a sash of various colours, and when acting 
they change their apparel several times. The conversation 
carried on by the frequenters of these restaurants appears to 
be inexhaustible. They ajgue, criticise, talk scandal, and 
gossip about every great or little topic of the day; and 
traces of a movement which marks the spirit of the times 
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may be discovered in aonga of the following description, 
■which are frequently to he heard — " Ah ! that I could 
travel hy telegraph, for the jinrikiaha is so slow ; it drags 
along 80 wearily ; it hruises one's limbs, and crushes one 
when it is overinimed." These are the echoes of young 
Japan's progress — imitation of all things European, and 
contempt of all things native. 

Suddenly the gong sounds ; it is the signal for a grand 
performance by the mountebanks during one of the inter- 
ludes. Now the restaurant completely changes its aspect. 
Its present occupants hasten baok to their seats in the 
theatre, and are succeeded by dramatists, literati, patrons, 
and dilettantes of the Sibaia, who, with their wives, meet 
together to refill the deserted rooms. The conversation 
now takes quite another character; nothing is talked of 
but Uterature and art. The restaurant is transformed into 
au academy. These meetings serve as invaluable training 
schools for young writers ; for it is here that authors of 
estabUshed repute go through the salutary ordeal of public 
discussion upon their works, and that doctrines and 
received traditions undergo a revision which operates 
gently hut irresistibly in the domain of letters, and even 
in the sphere of religious institutions. 

Night has arrived before the play is concluded. The 
streets, all fantastically illuminated, assume a most extra- 
ordinary aspect Eveiy one is provided with a paper 
lantern, upon which is engraved, in large characters, the 
flame of the proprietor, or, painted in Indian ink, his 
armorial bearings. The tear-houses are closed. Little by 
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little the noise ceases ; the number of lanterns diminish ; 
the streets become almost deserted, and a profound, silence 
reigns, broken only bom time to time by the night watch- 
men, who perambulate the different districts of the town 
provided with a dub and paper lantern. 

The slumber of the inhabitants of Yedo, however, is very 
frequently disturbed by the ominous knell of the tocsin. 
It is sounded by a watchman from one of the thousand 
towers which overlook the temples or principal residences ; 
he has perceived a fire, and rings for aid. The signal of 
alarm is repeated in every direction; the houses are 
opened, and the inmates hurry out, ask excited questions 
of passers-by, rush towards the threatened quarter, or 
dimb upon the roof to discover the direction of the danger 
they are in search o£ The fire is stUl some way off, but, 
fed by the highly inflammable materials used in the con- 
struction of Japanese houses, it advances rapidly. It is no 
longer a house that is burning ; it is a street, and soon an 
entire district is in flames. The precautions for the safety 
of life and property are conducted with great activity and 
intelligence; but they are powerless in the presence of 
such an enemy as they are struggling to subdue, and the 
only thing finally effectual in arresting the progress of 
the conflagration is to make a large empty space by the 
destruction of several buUdinga 




Popular Snperstitions in Japan— Tha Demon Oat^-A Baffled Gniird— Tha 
Courageous Voluntaer— Tha Enuhantreaa Foiled— A TraRic End— A 
Hat-hunt — Cominenioratiou — Story of tha Foi-euh — A Murvellooa 
Cure— The Fox-Kod. 

y^EFORE entering into the Bubject of the domestic life 
^-^ of the Japanese, we may here give some account of 
the many curious superstitions which exist in the popular 
mind. Of course Japan has its complement of ghosts and 
goblins, good fairies and malicious ghouls. What nation 
has yet existed without developing in the course of its 
history a goodly literature of the elfin land of fairy 
romance ! It ia a curious circumstance that, among nearly 
all nations, the same animals are associated with the power 
of assuming the uncanny shapes of men and women. The 
cat and the fox may be taken as typical specimens, and in . 
Japan there is an abundance of alarming stories told of the 
various devilish deeds done by these same animals. The 
badger, which exists in considerable numbers in Japan, also 
comes in for its share of popular superstition ; and many are 
the tales told around the country firesides of the strange 
spells which theseanimals have put forth to lure toocoofideab 
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man to his own destruction. The cat is very often associ- 
ated with legends of faitbfulneaa and devotion to man. K 
follows faithfully the steps oE its mistreaa, or devours soma 
yenomous pat which was about to bite her with its poisoned 
fang. Oi'tea, however, it is coanected with darker deeda, 
with acts of bloody sorcery ; and one such story is pteservoij 
in the traditions of the family of the Prince of Hizen, one 

F the principal Daimios of Japan. This legend may h 
correctly termed 

" The Story of the Demon Cat." 

The Prince of Hizen had broad lands and great posses- 
sions, and all things smiled upon him, so that he was vei 
happy. As is usual in Japan, he bad more wives tht 
one ; hut as ia the custom, not only in Japan but all tl 
world over, he loved one in particular. Once he ■was 
walkuig in liis garden with this favourite wife, who wafl 
both young and beautiful. It was the spring of the year 
the birds sang on the boughs, the blossoms gave oat their 
sweet scent, the air was fresh and balmy, and the mindfl 
of the prince and his dear wife were filled with indescrib- 
able happiness. After a while they walked back to the 
• castle. They did not look beliind them as they went, but 
if they had, they might lave seen a monstrous black eat 
with two tads, marking thereby its infernal origin, skulk- 
ing after them through the trees and shrubs. The cat 
entered the palace unobserved, found its way into the 
vrife's bedroom, and, to make a long story short, waited for 
its opportunity, seized the poor woman in its murderoi 
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fenga when it found her alone, and quickly devoured her. 
Having swallowed her, it instantly assumed lier personal 
appearance — beeamu her, in fact, so that the prince himself 
not the slightest idea of the foul wrong that had been 
done to him. And he talked and slept with her, and 
.■fciew her not from his beautiful wife. But a wonderful 
change began to be seen in the appearance of the poor 
prince. His eye grew dim, the colour fled from his cheeka, 
his gait grew feeble and tottering, the flesh was fast dis- 
appearing from his bones. All his eouncil viewed the 
change with terror and dismay. It was daily becoming 
evident that some deadly sorcery was acting against his 
health and his life. But none could so much as guess at 
the real cause. The bonzes were consulted, but the high 
priest was of no more use in staying the sorcerer's hand 
than the conclave of court physicians. Clearly the ca,3e 
was desperate. 

Now it had been observed that the prince was always 
much worse in the morningSj and it was resolved that a 
watch should be held aU night in his sleeping chamber. So 
8 number of their lord's retainers, men of rank and position, 
were chosen and appointed to the solemn duty of keeping 
watch over their master during the night vigils. They did 
BO, and with what effect ? Every night, exactly at ten 
o'clock, the foul enchantress, in the form of his wife, stole 
gently into his bedroom, and instilled a poison into his 
bonea by her caresses. Yet the guard did not perceive 
this, for the enchantress had power over them also, and 
cast a deep sleep on them, ao that they were all unaware 
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of her presence. Thus the prince grew worse and worse ; 
and the high priest, as well he might, began to tremble 
for his reputation. 

One night he was sitting wrapt in deep thought, 
looking out of his study, when he saw a young soldier 
bathing in the clear light of the moon. After having 
performed his ablutions, he engaged in prayer in 
audible tones for the recovery of the prince his master. 
The high priest was touched at such devotion, and 
spoke to him. The soldier expressed great anxiety to be 
allowed to form one of the body of watchers who kept 
nightly vigil over the prince. Could it be allowed ? 
Apparently not ; for the man was but a common soldier, 
and not of rank high enough to allow him to enter the 
princely presence. But as the poor lord was getting 
rapidly worse, all considerations of etiquette were waived, 
and the faithful soldier was duly installed as one of the 
watch. 

His first night came, and with beating heart he 
took his place. Ten o'clock approached, and the guard, 
one by one, began to drop over into the region of dreams. 
Even he felt the drowsiness of enchantment taking silent 
possession of his faculties. And now let the reader mark 
the personal devotion to superiors which has been so dis- 
tinguishing a feature of Japan in its past history. What 
did the good soldier do to keep himself awake ? He drew 
his dagger and stuck it in his thigh, and then laid below 
him a piece of oiled paper, for fear his blood might soil the 
floor of the apartment ! The pain kept him awake for 
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I a time, but as the eflect waa beginning to wear off, he 
[■ took hold of the dagger and moved it in the wound, thus 
Musing him the most excruciating pain. This had its 
K'^ect ; he had earned distinction, and waa now wide 
P awake. And sure enough the door opened gently, and in 
walked the enchantresa, richly clad, and filling the room 
with her dazzling beauty. She stole forward and bent 
over the prince. " How does my lord ? " she murmured. 
The prince raised his languid eyes and answered with a 
feeble smile. But she suddenly turned round, for she felt 
there was some one awake, and her eyes fell fuU on the 
young soldier sitting in the corner with the dagger stuck 
in his thigh. " Ha ! how comes it that you are awake ? " 
she said. The soldier glared at her, and pointed at the 
ds^ger. The enchantresa was foiled ; ahe could do nothing 
with a waking man in the room, and so she glided out as 
noiselessly as she had entered. 

Morning came ; the guard awoke, and lo ! the young 
soldier had been awake all the night, and had seen the 
enchantress ; but as yet none knew that she was not the 
prince's wife. Sext night eame, and he still kept himself 
' awake by self-iniiicted agonies. The enchantress came, 
I and, findin g herself still watched, she departed, , And the 
joy waa great, for the prince was growing better, daily and 
visibly improving. All properly attributed the change 
to the young soldier, and his fame began to spread over 
the whole country. 

When the prince waa almost completely better, a council 
was held under the presidency of the high priest, and it 
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waa resolved that to the young soldier should be com' 
initted the task of slaying the princess, as an euchantrew 
who had conspired the prince's death. He found the royal' 
lady in her chamber, and she turned fiercely on hira, and 
ordered him out of her presence as a base scullion and a 
low-born wretch. But the hero was not so to be turned 
aside from his purpose. He drew his sword and made a' 
plunge at her ; whereupon, seeing that he was determined 
to make an end of her, she suddenly changed into the 
monstrous cat that she really was, and made a bound a 
the window. In spite of the quickness of her pursuer, aha 
eaeaped and made good her way to tlie hilla. Here she. 
did great hurt by devouring, in her rage, both man and 
beast. But the prince instituted a grand hunt, at which 
the cat was killed and captured. Such was the tragic end 
of the Bloody Cat ! 

The popular idea seems to be that the cat has the power 
of assuming the personality of any human being it chooses, 
and of 80 deceiving friends and relatives. Thus another 
common story tells how a certain young lady was always 
followed about by a tame cat, Bo persistently did the 
animal keep on all occasions close by its mistress that her 
parents grew alarmed. They began to suspect that the 
cat had assimaed the personality of some wicked enchanter 
who had fallen in love with their daughter, and that it waB 
about to cast a spell upon her. They accordingly proceeded 
to drive the animal from about their place, when, by a 
miraculous interposition of the gods, the cat was suddenly 
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endowed with the power of speech. It turned upon its 
pursuers, and informed them that a monstrous rat, which 
had its liome in a neighbouring barn, had taken a violent 
fancy for the young lady, and would have loBg since 
exerted its baneful powers upon her had it not been for 
the ceaseless vigilance of the speaker— the faithful and 
devoted cat. The parents were thunderstruck at thus 
heating the cat address them in their native tongue, and 
began to devise plans by which the rat might be destroyed, 
" Tour plans will all be in vain," said the cat ; " the rut 
will not come forth so long as you are in the vicioity. It 
has the craft of its kind, and knows how to elude human 
beings ; but there is a cat belonging to yoiu- neighbour " 
(mentioning a farmer who lived near), " and I believe, 
if he were to join me, we would be able to kill the rat." 

The terrified couple agreed at once, and the following 
night the two eats joined and held a watch. The neigh- 
bours gathered from all sides at the news of this extra- 
ordinary rat-hunt, and the greater part of the night was 
spent in keeping a solemn vigil at a proper distance. At 
length a low growling waa heard, then the noise of a 
scuffle, which grew louder and louder, the shrill screams of 
the cats, and the unearthly sounds uttered by the demon 
rat, forming a compound which made the teeth of the 
listeners chatter with terror and their blood curdle in 
their veins. At length the tnmult began to abate, and it 
being impossible to tell which aide bad been victorious, 
the excitement of the crowd broke through the bounds 
of reserve ; they rushed in to the scene of the conflict, 
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and there beheld a gory spectacle. The rat was lying; 
but not dead, the blood still oozing from its swollen 
veins. The two cats were on their haunches, gazing 
at their enemy in a state of great exhaustion. The 
people cut the throat of the rat, wliich turned out to 
be of supernatural dimensions, and brought away both 
cats. Yet though they bore no mark of wound or scar 
upon their persons, they both began to sink rapidly. 
No restoratives had the slightest effect upon them; the 
spell of the rat had begun to do its work, and in a short 
time they were both numbered with the ghosts of de- 
parted cats. But the people were not unmindful of the 
great services that these faithful creatures had rendered 
them at the cost of their own lives. Every year a great 
feast is held in the district to commemorate the self- 
sacrifice of the faithful cats, and toasts are drunk in 
honour of the animals that destroyed the monster who 
plotted the ruin of a peaceful household. 

We have mentioned the fox as another of the animals 
which has the power of assuming the external appearance 
of a human body. That this power may be exercised for 
the purpose of benefiting humanity, the following story, 
which we may entitle " The Marvellous Cure," will serve 
to exemplify. 

It happened, one bright day in early spring, that two 
Japanese friends of the hov/rgeois class were out on the 
mountain to spend a holiday. As they were wandering 
about among the fragrant shrubs enjoying the fresh air 
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of the country, they Buddenly spied, a short distance away, 
two old foxes playing with Ibeii- young one in the bright 
sunshine. The innocent gambols of the uncouscioua 
animals were so pleasing that the two friends stood struck 
with admiration. I'resently they obser^'ed a number of 
young urchins, who had also observed the foxes at play, 
and were now stealing up to intercept them in their 
retreat to their den. These naughty boys carried sticks, 
with which they beat off the old foxes, and then tliey 
proceeded to tie the limbs of the young ouo together, and 
to cany it off in triumph. At this juncture the two 
citizens interposed, and demanded to know where the 
boys were taking the fox to. Tiiey answered that they were 
taking it to a man who had asked them to catch him one, 
and had offered them a sum of money for it. One of the 
friends, being naturally of a kind heart, was grieved to soe 
the poor little cub so cruelly tied and treated, so he offered 
the boys twice the money which they expected to get on their 
return. The bargain was concluded, and the cub handed 
over to its purchaser. The kindly man, who had thus 
interposed to save the life of a dumb brute, abowed his 
kindness still more by the manner in which he treated 
the fox when it had become hi8 property. He gave it 
to eat of the provisions which he had brought to regale 
himself and his friend ; he stroked it on the back ; he took 
it in his arms and cherished it. After a time he began to 
observe that the old foxes were looking at him from tlie 
other side of a bunch of ferns, and he tliought he could 
perceive in their silent countenances their sense of gi'ati- 
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tude for the kindness with which he had treated their 
offspring. Antagonistic feelings began to hold a warfare 
in his breast. Would he take the fox home with him, and 
make it a household pet, to be the delight of his family 
and the envy of his neighbours ? Would he keep it as a 
perpetual safeguard against the possible enmity of the 
whole generation of foxes ? or would he restore it to the 
parents who were now looking at him with such beseeching 
eyes ? Pity and natural affection prevailed. He released 
the cub, which darted off like the wind, and, at a bound, 
was once more fawning upon its father and mother. 

Now it so happened that this good man had a son who 
was very ill. The physicians could do nothing for him ; 
they tried all their drugs and potent philters, but in vain. 
At last his parents were told that nothing but a live fox's 
liver could cure the malady. A fox was searched for, but 
in vain ; the cunning animals had all hidden themselves 
in their dens, and were nowhere to be found. Meanwhile 
the poor boy continued to sink rapidly, when one evening, 
just as his friends were giving up all hope, the man whom 
they had commissioned to get the fox's liver for them 
called and handed in the prescribed cure. The parents were 
overjoyed, and pressed the man to accept their hospitality. 
He thanked them, but was sorry he could not; a friend 
was expecting him. So he departed. The liver was ad- 
ministered, and, sure enough, the boy began to mend. 
When he was convalescent, the same man who had brought 
the liver called again to say how sorry he was that he had 
been unable to get one for them. The poor people began 
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I to thank him for the liver be /wtd brought. But he denied 

' all knowledge of it, asserting most positively that he had 

hunted far and wide, hut had never been able lo capture 

a fox. Both parties were, as might naturally he expected, 

much aatouished ; the presumed benefactor going away 

wondering what good angel had taken hia place, and the 

overjoyed parents abashed at having thanked a man who 

protested that he had done nothing for them. The same 

night, as the good man lay in bed, a woman appeared to 

him in a dream, and spoke to him after the following 

I manner : — " I am the mother of the young fox which you 

\ saved from cruel boys. The foxes do not forget a kind- 

they know how to return a. benefit. It was 

rumoured abroad among our tribe that a fox's liver was 

the only remedy for your son's disease ; and I am now 

come to tell you that my partner and myself killed our 

own offspring in order that you might be recomjiensed for 

tyour good deed. My husband called at your house dis- 
guised as a fox-hunter, and I have thus come to unravel 
to you the mystery." So astonished was the honest 
burgher that be sprang up in liis bed, and in doing so 
he awoka The woman had fled, but he now knew the 
meaning of the mystery. In his excitement he had awaked 
his wife, to whom he explained the purport of his vision. 
They were both smitten with admiration and gratitude to 
the gods for having thus put it into the minds of the foxes 
to save tlie life of their son They rose from their bed, 
and spent the night worshipping before the family shrine; 
and when the morning dawned, thoy told their dear boy 
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how the goodness of the gods and the gratitude of thf 
Ibxea had rescued him from the jaws of death. And t 
boy grew up healthy and strong, and became a tall manj^ 
nor did he forget what he owed to the foxes, for be reared^ 
a coatiy temple to the fox-god, Juari-Sama, and there 1 
might often be seen bending reviirently before the altarj 
and thanking Heaven for the goodness of the dumb creatiot 
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JTXHE Japanese are much of the aome type &8 the 
* Spaniards and the inhabitants of the south of France. 
They are of middle stature ; the men about five feet six 
inches in height, while the women rarely exceed five feet ; 
the difference in height between the aexes being greater 
I than in Europe. When dn^ased, the Japanese look strong, 
\ well-proportioned men ; but when in the exceedingly slight 
I costumes which they very often are pleased to adopt, it is 
then apparent that though their bodies are robust, their 
; are short and slight. Their heads are very much out 
I of proportion to theit bodies, being generally large, and 
sunk a little between the shoulders ; but they have small 
I feet, aud pretty, delicate hands. The resemblEnce the 
I Japanese bear to the Chinese is much less marked than is 
I usually supposed ; the faces of the former are longer, and 
on the whole more regular, their noses are more promi- 
nent, and their eyes less sloped. The men are naturally 
I very hirsute, but they never wear beards j their haiz is 
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glossy, thick, and always black; their eyes are equally 
dark, their teeth white and slightly prominent. The shade 
of their skin is totally unlike the yellow complexions of the 
Chinese ; in some cases it is very swarthy or copper-coloured, 
but the most general tint is an olive brown. Children 
and young people have usually quite pink complexions. 

The women follow the Chinese type much more dis- 
tinctly. The eyes are narrower and sloped upwards, and 
the head is smalL Like the men, their hair is glossy and 
very black, but it never reaches the length of European 
women's hair. They have clear, sometimes even perfectly 
white skins, especially among the aristocracy ; oval faces, 
and slender, graceful forms. Their manners are peculiarly 
artless, and often remarkably elegant. But the harmony 
of the whole is spoiled by an ugly depression of the chest, 
which is observable in the handsomest and best-formed 
amongst them. 

Custom obliges the married women to shave off their 
eyebrows and blacken their teeth — a sacrifice they submit 
to more heroically than would be supposed, for they are 
well aware that the power to charm does not entirely 
depend upon the possession of white teeth and finely- 
arched eyebrows. As a compensation, perhaps, they make 
a most immoderate use of paint. Their brow, cheeks, and 
neck are covered with thick coats of rouge and white ; the 
" fast " ones even go so far as to gild their lips, which is 
certainly no embellishment, but the more modest are 
content to colour them with carmine. 

The kirimon, a kind of long open dressing-gown, is 
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worn by every one, men and women alike. It is a little 
longer and of better quality for the women, wlio cross it 
in front, and confine it by a long wide piece of ailk or 
material tied in a quaint fashion at the back. The men 
keep theirs in its place by tying a long straight scarf 
round them. The Japanese use no linen, the women 
alone wearing a chemise of eilk cr§pe; but it must be 
borne in mind that they have a daily bath, and that 
simphcity is affected by all. The middle classes, however, 
wear, in addi- 
tion to the kiri- 
mon, a doublet 
and pantaloons, 
which are easily 
laid aside when 
desirable; these 
are also worn 
in winter by 
men of the 
lower orders, 
the pantaloons 
fitting tightly 
and made of 
checked cotton. 
The peasants 
and porters usu- 
ally wear a loose -^ 
overall in anm- 
_ mer, made of 
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some light paper material, and in winter not unfrequently 
consisting of coarse straw, as shown •in the illustration 
opposita The women also envelop themselves in one or 
several thickly-wadded mantles. Linen gloves, with one 
division for the thumb, are very generally worn. Sandals 
are made of pljiited straw, and in bad weather are discarded 
for wooden clogs, raised from the ground by means of two 
little bits of wood under the foot and heel. As might 
naturally be expected, locomotion under such circumstances 
is performed with difficulty, and the hobbling gait which 
these props necessitate has often been ' commented on. 
This peculiarity is most noticeable among the fair sex in 
Japan, whose naturally easy gait is almost as much diverted 
from its normal movement by these small stilts as that of 
their sisters in the West by high-heeled shoes. The costume 
of the country is exactly alike for both the lower and the 
higher classes, with the difference that the latter always 
wear silk materials; this custom has, however, become 
much less general since the arrival of Europeans, which 
has occasioned a far greater demand for the product, and 
consequent rise in the price. 

The women dress tastefully and even coquettishly. The 
Comte de Beauvoir thus describes them : — " They are 
charming ; they arrange their jet-black hair in three large 
divisions, fastened together by ornamental pins ; they are 
laughing, bright, lively, and rosy, a little like painted tallow, 
especially when they take it into their heads to daub 
themselves with purple or to gild their lips. They trot 
along upon their little wooden sandals, enveloped in a 
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loose wrapper, which they fasten or not as they like. A 
thick green or scarlet sash tied in an enormous bow about 
a foot square at the back, and resembling a cartridge-box 
in shape, gives them a pretty quaint look, which is very 
fascinating." 

The costumes worn by officials and those of the Mikado's 
suite are distinguished by the amplitude of the folds and 
the richness of the texture. Wide floating pantaloons are 
often substituted for the kirimon, which trail on the 
ground, completely concealing the feet, and give the 
wearer the appearance of walking on his knees — such, in 
fact, ia the delusion it is intended to produce. A kind of 
overcoat, with wide sleeves reaching to the hips, completes 
the costume. 

The excessive cleanliness of the Japanese, the simplicity 
of their apparel, which allows their bodies to be so much 
exposed to the open air, added to the salubrity of their 
country, might reasonably lead one to imagine that they 
enjoy excellent health. Such, however, is not the case ; 
several travellers tell us that diseases of the skin, and 
chronic and incurable complaints, are very prevalent. The 
hot baths are the great remedies for everything; but in 
certain cases the aid of the physicians is always called in. 
These form a society, which has existed from a very early 
date, and enjoys certain privileges. They are divided into 
three classes : the court physicians, who are not permitted 
to practice elsewhere ; the army physicians, who occa- 
sionally give their services to civilians; and, lastly, the 
common physicians or doctors not employed by Govern- 
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iiient, and who attend all classes of the community. As 
no formalities are required for the practice of medicine, 
each member enters on the career at his pleasure, and 
practices according to his own theories on the subject It 
is a profession often handed down from father to son, but 
it is not a lucrative one, and is looked upon as an office of 
little importance or consideration. 

Medical men nevertheless abound in Japan ; and in 
addition to recognised practitioners, there is a class of 
quacks exactly answering to those of our own country. 
Their science principally partakes of the nature of sorcery, 
and their remedies necessitate the accomplishment of 
various preliminary ceremonies more or less peculiar. 
When hot baths fail to produce the desired effect, they 
have recourse to acupuncture and a kind of cauterisation. 
Acupuncture consists in pricking with a needle the part 
affected — a mode of healing which has been practised from 
time immemorial in the East. Any kind of needle is used, 
provided it is very fine, polished, and exceedingly sharp- 
pointed. Those employed by the Japanese are rarely of 
gold or silver, as they pretend to maintain ; they are more 
often of steel manufacture, and imported from Holland. 
After the skin has been stretched sufficiently tight, the 
needle is thrust in perpendicularly, either by rolling it 
between the fingers, by a direct gentle pressure, or else by 
striking it lightly with a small hammer made for the 
purpose. 

Cauterisation is performed with little cones called moxaSy 
formed of dried wormwood leaves, and prepared in such a 
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manner as to consume slowly. One or more of these is 
applied to the diseased part and set alight. This mode of 
cauterising wounds has frequently the effect of strongly 
exciting the nervous system, while it only changes the 
seat of irritation, and produces eruptions of the skin. 

As an aid to medical knowledge, they have little ana- 
tomical models in cardboard, painted a flesh-c6lour, upon 
which the spinal column and other salient points of the 
human frame are distinctly marked with characters or 
numbers attached to them, corresponding with similar 
numbers in a book which contains a full and detailed 
account of every disease that especial part is addicted to, 
and instructions how to prick or cauterise it, and how 
often. Nearly every Japanese family possesses this species 
of medical manual, and such is the reputation of the 
remedies therein recommended, that many people make 
use of them at fixed periods and as preventatives. 

The simplicity the Japanese affect in their dress is also 
carried out in the arrangements of the houses. Those of 
the middle class are much the same in construction as the 
nobles, but they differ in the internal disposition. They 
are rarely more than thirty feet high, and are mostly com- 
posed of one story only, occasionally two, but then the 
ground floor, which is very low, serves only as a larder for 
provisions. The frequent earthquakes in Japan are the 
reason why they build in this manner ; but although their 
edifices do not equal ours in solidity or elevation, they are 
by no means inferior in cleanliness and accommodation. 
Almost aU of them are built of wood ; the ground floor is 
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raised about four feet above the ground ; the walls are 
made of planks, covered with coarse mats, joined together 
with great art ; the roof, which is alao boarded in, ia sup- 
ported by four piliara. In a two-storied house, the second 
story is generally built much more solidly than the first ; 
experience having shown that the edifice can thus better 
resist the shock of an earthquake. Sometimes the walla 
are plastered with a coating of soft clay or varnish, and 
are decorated with gildings and paintings. Instead of 
these, at the back and front of many of the houses, simple 
panels, covered with paper and moving in grooves, are 
substituted. 

The yashkis, or palaces in which the people of rank 
reside, are no more than ordinary houses grouped together, 
and surrounded by whitewashed outhouses with latticed 
windows of black wood. These outhouses serve a twofold 
purpose, viz., as habitations for the domestics, and as a 
wall of enclosure. Always low, and, if the ground allows, 
rectangular, they look very much like warehouses or 
barracks. 

The palace of the sovereign ia merely a yashki of larger 
dimensions ; it has, however, & certain character of its own, 
resembling the style of architecture in which the Kami 
temples are huilL It is a perfect labyrinth of courts and 
streets formed by the many separate houses, pavilions, and 
corridors, or simple wooden partitions. The roofs — which 
are the exact counterpart of those of the temples — are 
supported by horizontal beams, varnished white or gilded 
at the extremities, and decorated with small pieces of 
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sculpture, many of which are very beautiful works of art. 
The corridors unitiiig the houses are either of stone or 
wood, and roofed over with cement. The partitions are 
the same as those in the smaller dwellings; they are 
moveable, and ha^^e little bits of white paper pasted over 
them by way of ornament Sometimes they are protected 
by a wooden grating. The shutters, originally of the 
natural colour of the wood, become of a clear grey or pale 
mahogany, according to age or speciea The effect of the 
imperial palace as a whole is indescribable. The sombre, 
soft harmony of the colours ; the beauty of the details ; 
the finish of the decorations, which must be closely 
studied to be appreciated as they deserve ; the exquisite 
taste, el^ance, and noble simplicity dominant in these 
mysterious regions, make one utterly forget the barbarous 
character of the architectura 

The ancient palace of the Tycoons is, on the contrary, 
remarkable for boldness and richness of outline. The 
apartments, larger and finer, but otherwise a repetition of 
those in the Daimios' palaces, are especially noticeable for 
their elevation. Everything breathes the spirit of the 
times when the power and prosperity of the Tycoonate 
was at its height. Upon the ceilings of dead gold, sculp- 
tured beams cross each other in sq[uares, the angles where 
they meet being marked by a plate of gilt bronze of very 
elegant design. The moveable partitions and the walls 
are decorated with bold and Gdmple sketches of trees upon 
a foundation of gold. 

A peculiar feature in the physiognomy of Japanese towns 
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is the fireproof storehouse, in which property of value is 
hastily placed by the owners in cases of fire or the 
typhoon, whilst they seek their own safety in flight. It 
is a sort of low wooden tower, cased with cement and 
plastered with black stucco. The windows are small, and 
closed by means of massive iron shutters. 

AU Japanese dwellings have a cheerful, well-cared-for 
appearance, which in a great measure is the result of two 
causea ; first, that every one is bound constantly to renew 
the paper coverings of the outside panels ; and secondly, 
that the frequent fires, which each time make immense 
ravages, often render it necessary to reconstruct an entire 
district. In the interior, the houses are generally divided 
into two suites of apartments ; the one side being ap- 
portioned to the women, who rarely show themselves, at 
least in the upper classes ; the other side being used for 
the reception-rooms. These apartments are all separated 
the one from the other by partitions made of slight wooden 
frames, upon which little sc^uare bits of white paper are 
pasted ; or else & kind of screen is used, which can be 
moved at pleasure, and the room enlarged or contracted 
according as the occasion req^uires. Towards nightfall 
these screens are usually folded up, so aa to allow a free 
passage of afr throughout the house. 

But the greatest novelty in the eyes of foreigners are 
the gardens attached to every house. The smallest trades- 
man has his own little plot of ground, where he may enjoy 
the dehghts of soUtude, take his siesta, or devote himself 
L^pious potations of tea and saki. These gardens are 
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often of exceedingly small proportions, and give the effect 
of a fairy park seen from a distance through the large end 
of a telescope. They consist of a quaint collection of dwarf 
shrubs, of a purple or duU green hue, extending their little 
distorted branches over miniature lakes full of gold-fish ; 
liliputian walks in the middle of diminutive flower-beds ; 
tiny streams, over which little green arches to imitate 
bridges are grown, just high enough for a rat to pass 
under; and, lastly, arbours or bowers beneath which a 
rabbit might just find room to nestle. Sometimes the 
roofs of the houses are covered with a thick crown of 
flowers, amongst which the favourite blue lilies abound in 
profusion. 

" It is a charming sight," says the Comte de Beauvoir, 
" and the history of these gardens, suspended like a halo 
of loveliest azure on the tops of the slight pavilions, greatly 
surprised and interested me. It appears that from these 
blue lilies the Japanese distil the pale pink oil with which 
their women perfume their long black hair. There is a very 
quaint tradition extant regarding the cultivation of these 
lilies ; it is supposed to have been an ancient decree of 
the Mikados, and is as follows : — 

" ' The goddess of the sun has given us the earth to 
cultivate in order that it may produce useful plants for 
the use of women, who are the ornaments of the hearth, 
and for the warriors who fight in the name of glory ; you 
should therefore not cultivate any but useful plants ! As 
to the lilies, which are emblems of women's luxury, the 
goddess forbids them to be reared upon the sacred soil, 
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but they may be aown upon the roofs of your houses, a 
place useless for other purposes ; and at the same time 
that tbey beautify the hair of your ■womea, they will be a 
liviDg covering to your paternal roof.' " 

In the suburbs, many of the houses stand in the midst 
of patk-Iite grounds, in which are condensed all the 
chaims of a diversified landscape — rocita, valleys, grottoes, 
fountains, and ponds being arranged, distributed, and 
combined in the most ingenious way. If these habitations 
are not sufficiently isolated by nature from the public gaze, 
the new enclosures are carefully surrounded by hedges, 
palisades, or by bamboo fences covered with creeping 
plants. If the garden opens into the street, a rustic bridge 
is thrown over the canal which is opposite the entrance 
gate, and this they conceal by clusters of trees or thick 
shrubs, so that on passing through the gate one might 
imagine oneself upon the borders of a virgin forest, and far 
&om any human habitation. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

The Juponeae Mat — NightdreBa — Japanese Ideas of Cosinesi — Clever 
Painting— Marriage Cprempniea— Curious Sjinliolism—Coucubinage — 
Bajitism— The Selection of a Name — Funeral Bitea— Crtmation and 
Sepulture — Carefully kept Cemeteries — Ineapaoity for Sorrow. 

THE interior of a Japajiese establishment is extremely 
simple, its scrupulous cleanliness formiug its chief 
ornament. The rooms are uaually low, and all 
furnished with thick mats made of rice straw, plaited with 
the greatest neatness and regularity. They are about 
three inches thick, and soft to the touch ; all are of the 
same size — six feet by three nearly. The inhabitants 
never soil them with their boots, but always walk bare- 
footed about the house. The mat ia Japan answers the 
purpose of all ordinary farniturej and takes the plac 
our chairs, tables, and beds. For writing purposes only 
they use a low round table about a foot high, which ia 
kept in a cupboard, and only brought out when a letter 
has to be written. This they do kneehng before the table, 
which they carefully put away again when the letter is 
finished. The meals are laid upon square tables of very 
slender dimensions, round which the whole family ga 
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sitting on their heels. At bed-time, thick coverlets of silk 
or cotton are spread apon the mats, and ample dressing- 
gowns of more or less costly materials. 

When a Japanese has taken off hi3 day-garments, he 
envelops himself in a warm, large night-dress, rests his 
head upon a wooden pillow, which is stuffed at the top, 
and in shape and dimensions resembles a flat iron, acd so 
composes himself to sleep. Everything is put away in the 
morning in a sort of black cabinet, all the partitions opened 
to give air, the mats carefuUy swept, and the now com- 
pletely empty chamber is transformed during the day 
into an oflce, .sitting-room, or dining-room, to become 
again the sleeping 
apartment the fol- 
lowing night. 

There are, how- 
ever, two pieces of 
furniture which are 
to be found in the 
houses of every | 
class : these are the | 
brazier and the pipe- 
box, for the Japanese I 
is a great tea-drinker ; 
and a consta; 
smoker. Everj^hour ' 
in the day his hot 
water must be ready for him, and the brazier is kept burn- 
ing day and night both in summer and winter i it servea in 
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addition to light his pipe, which he will fill and empty 
five or six times in as many minutes. To sit round the 
brazier and gossip and smoke with a select circle of friends 
is the only idea of cosiness this otherwise easy-going 
people seem to possess. The Japanese lounges through 
life; he only works to live, and only lives to enjoy 
existence. Oblivious of the bygone day, careless of the 
morrow, he regards life merely as the season for material 
enjoyments, and as a succession of hours, days, and years. 
Hence the absence of all domestic comforts which are 
the result of forethought Another reason may be that 
the Japanese never make their house* their home ; it is 
nothing more to them than a resting-place, a temporary 
shelter, where they take refuge when external occupations 
are over. 

The principal meal takes place about the middle of the 
day, and after it the family indulge themselves with 
several hours' sleep, so that at this time the streets are 
almost deserted. In the evening they have another meal, 
and then devote the rest of the time till bed-time to all 
kinds of amusements. In the highest Japanese circles, 
the dinner-hour is sometimes enlivened by music from an 
orchestra stationed in an adjoining room. Songs are now 
and then given ; but they are most uninteresting and 
monotonous, being little beyond a constant repetition of 
the same theme. 

When the table is cleared, pencils, large pieces of paper, 
brushes, and moist colours are produced, and every one 
sets to work to draw or paint. The Japanese have a 
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marvellous faculty of doing anything with their hands 
both correctly and rapidly : a drawing is made in a few 
minutes. This is no doubt partly the result of constant 
practice ; the artist has learned by heart a number of 
subjects, which he reproduces so often that it becomes at 
length almost mechanical, and one of these forms the 
foundation in the composition of every drawing he 
attempts. His various and separate treatments of them 
are, however, original. He tries to puzzle the lookers-on by 
the oddest combinations, to bafiOle them and leave them as 
long as possible in doubt as to the form his picture wiU 
take, until a last touch makes the whole thing clear. For 
example, he will commence by drawing a horse's head, 
then a man's, then other heads, then some hocks, feet, 
hands, legs, etc., all jumbled together in such a manner as 
to render it most difficult to discover the subject of the 
drawing. At the end, when every one has guessed in 
vain, the artist, with a few strokes of the pencil, joins all 
these heterogeneous members, and a group of horsemen is 
evolved out of the puzzle. 

Other games succeed these jevx d'esprit, some of which 
are positively infantine for the Japanese have a regular 
passion for playthings, and a traveller relates having seen 
three generations, grandfather, father, and son, all. intently 
occupied in flying a kite. One very fashionable game is 
played with fans. A small, light wooden box is placed 
upon a mat, and upon it an imitation butterfly, made of 
reed and covered with silk, is set. The players, sitting on 
their heels a short distance oflf, take .aim at the insect by 
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turns with their fans, the handles of which are to raise the 
butterfly without upsetting the box. The hits and misses 
are calculated according to a list which indicates the 
different methods of striking the butterfly. 

This frivolity of character does not, however, distinguish 
the Japanese in the serious branches of life. All their 
domestic solemnities, marriage especially, are made sub- 
jects of deep and careful meditation. In the upper classes, 
a marriage is arranged between two young people when 
the bridegroom has reached his twentieth and the bride 
her sixteenth year. The wedding is preceded by the 
betrothal, a ceremony which offers an occasion for the 
several members of both families to meet together ; and it 
not unfrequently happens that the future couple then learn 
for the first time the wishes of their parents respecting 
their union. If, perchance, the bridegroom elect is not 
satisfied with his choice, the young lady returns home 
again. This inconvenient custom has little by little fallen 
into disuse. Now-a-days, if a young man wishes to marry 
into a family of good position, or one which it would be 
advantageous to his prospects to enter, he endeavours first 
to see the young lady, and then, if she pleases him, he 
sends a mediator, chosen usually from amongst his married 
friends, and the betrothal is arranged without any further 
obstacle. 

Titsingh relates a curious custom which for some time 
was prevalent in certain Japanese provinces. Whoever 
entertained a preference for a young girl wrote his name 
upon a bit of wood, which he concealed somewhere in her 
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•use beneath the mats. By this means the fair damsel 
lew the number of her admirers, and the owner of the 

chose became the happy possessor of her Land. 
The will of the parents is now almost without excep- 
m the dominating power in matrimonial arrangements, 
which are simply carried out as matters of business. 
Thus, when a Japanese, whose family consists of daughters 
only, is foitunate enough to marry one of them, her 
husband becomes his adopted son, assumes his name, and 
succeeds him in his business or in the administration of 
his affairs. The betrothal and wedding are usually solem- 
nised on the same day, and without the assistance of any 
minister of worship. The custoraaiy ceremonies are all of 
a homely nature, but at tlie same time are extremely 
complicated and numerous. 

Upon the day fixed, the trousseau of the young bride 
id all the presents she has received are brought to the 
louse of her fianoi, where the ceremony is to be per- 
formed, and arranged in the apartments set apart for the 
ceremonial. The bride arcives soon afterwards in a 
noriraon, dressed in white and escorted by her parents. 
[The bridegroom, arrayed in gala costume, receives her at 
entrance of the house, and conducts her into the hall 
Iwhere the betrothal takes place. Here grand preparations 
iVe been made. The altar of the domestic gods has been 
icorated with images of the patron saints of the family, 
id with different plants, each having its symboUcal aigni- 
Ication. When all have talten their places according 
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begun by two young girls, who hand round unlimited 
quantities of saki to the guests. These two damsels are 
sumamed the male and female butterfly, the emblems of 
conjugal felicity, because, according to popular notions, 
butterflies always fly about in couples. The decisive 
ceremony is tinged with a symbolism which has quite a 
touch of poetry in it. The two butterflies, holding between 
them a two-necked bottle, approach and offer it to the 
engaged couple, who drink together from the two mouths 
of the bottle tiU it is emptied. This signifies that husband 
and wife must drain together the cup of life, whether it 
contain ambrosia or gall; they must share equally the 
troubles and sorrows of existence. 

The Japanese is the husband of one wife only, but he 
is at liberty to introduce several concubines under the 
conjugal roof. This is done in all classes of society, 
especially amongst the Daimios. They assure us that in 
many of the noble families the legitimate wife not only 
evinces no jealousy, but has even a certain pleasure in 
seeing the number of her household augmented by this 
mode, as it supplies her with so many additional servants. 
But in the middle classes the custom is often the cause 
of bitter family dissensions. The heavy expenses of the 
marriage ceremonies also occasion great domestic misery, 
at least if they are celebrated according to all the estab- 
lished conventionalities. Debts are then incurred which 
perhaps the young couple are unable at the time to dis- 
charge, so that when other expenses grow, and trouble or 
misfortune overtake them, they are speedily plunged in 



the deepest distress and indigence. The natural conse- 
quence of this arbitrary custom is that runaway matches 
frequently take place. The venial act, however, is usually 
wisely winked at by the parents, who feign great lamenta- 
tions and anger, then finally assemble their neighbours, 
pardon their recreant children, circulate the inevitable 
saki, and the marriage is considered as legitimate as ii' 
performed with alt the requisite formalities. 

The birth of a child is another occasion for the meeting 
of the whole circle of relations, and the consumption 
of a great many more bumpers of saki. The baptism of 
the young Japanese citizen takes place thirty days later, 
when the infant is taken to the temple of the family 
divinity to receive its first name. The father has previously 
written three different names upon three separate bits of 
paper, which are handed over to the officiating bonze. The 
latter throws them into the air, and the piece of paper which 
in falling first touches the ground contains the name which 
shaU be given to the child. There are no god-parents, hut 
several friends of the family declare themselves the infant's 
protectors and make it several presents, among which is a 
fan if it be a boy, a pot of rouge if a girl. 

The Japanese child is early taught to endnre hardships, 
and is subjected from its infancy to all the small miseries 
and privations of life. The mother nurses it till it is two 
years of age, and carries it continually about with her, at- 
tached to her back for convenience. Education is not forced 
too early upon the children, but nature is allowed its own 
way during the first years of childhood. Toys, pleasures. 
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practical life. His first care, if be belongs to the middle 

leaes, is tbe cboice of a trade or profession. He aei'vea 

apprenticeabip, for a period of more or less duration, 

be is fitted to pass from the workman into the master ; 

id then it is he provides himself with a wife. 

The Japanese are as strict in the observance of etiquette 

it their funeral as at their marriage ceremonials. These 

take place both at the time of the actual interment, 

id afterwards at tbe festivals celebrated in honour of tbe 

gods on these occasions. There are two kinds of funerals, 

interment and cremation. The majority of Japanese make 

known during life, either to their beir or some intimate 

friend, their wishes respecting their mode of sepulture. 

Wlien the father or mother in a family is seized with a 

mortal illness, and aE hope of recovery is past and the 

id is approaching, they take off the soiled garments worn 

ly the dying person and change them for perfectly clean 

This duty is performed by men to one of their own 

ix, and by women if the sufferer be a womwi. The last 

'ishes of the dying one are then recorded on paper. As 

life has departed, all the relations give way to 

imentationa ; the body is carried into another room, 

covered with a curtain, and surrounded by screens. In 

the higher classes the body is watched for two days, but 

in the lower it Is buried the day after death. 

Contrary to the customs at marriage ceremonies, the 
»nzes preside over all the funeral rites. It is they who 
'atch beside the dead until the time of interment This is 
luaUy carried out by men who make it their profession ; 
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they first carefully wash the corpse with tepid water, and 
then shave the head. It is then placed in a coffin some- 
what of the shape of a round tub, in a squatting position, 
with the head bowed, the legs bent under, and the arms 
crossed; the lid of the coffin is then fastened down by 
wooden pegs. The funeral procession forms in the follow- 
ing order, and proceeds to the temple : — ^The bojizes 
march first, with their assistants, some carrying flags, 
others different symbols, such as little white boxes fiill of 
flowers, others ringing small hand-bells ; then follows 
the corpse, preceded by a long tablet, upon which is 
inscribed the new name given to the deceased ; the eldest 
son follows, and then the family, intimate friends, and 
domestics; the women foUow last of all in norimons. 
The nearest relations are dressed in white, which is the 
colour worn for mourning. The men wear coarse straw 
hats ; the women do their hair up with a comb only, using 
no other ornament. 

When the procession arrives at the temple, where the 
priests are in readiness, the coffin is placed before the 
image of the god, and then various superstitious practices 
commence, the length of which is regulated by the rank 
of the deceased. After that, all the friends and acquain- 
tances return home, whilst the relations hasten to the spot 
where the body is to be laid. If the deceased has expressed 
the desire that his body should be burnt, the coffin is 
carried from the temple to a small house a short distance 
off. It is there placed upon a kind of stone scaffold, at 
the base of which a fire is maintained until the corpse is 
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consumei The men employed in this work draw out the 
bones from the ashes by means of sticks. The first bone 
is drawn out by two men armed with two sticks, which 
has given, rise to the superstition that it is an evil omen 
for two people to eat simultaneously of certain dishes with 
their chop-sticks. The remaining ashes are jplaced in an 
urn and carried to the tomb by the relations. The burials 
of the poor outcasts from society are very simple. The 
body is interred at once without entering any temple, or 
else it is burnt in some wa^e spot. 

Japanese cemeteries are most carefully cherished spots, 
and are always bright with verdure and flowers. Each 
family has its own little enclosure, where several simple 
commemorative stones stand. Once a-year a festival for 
the dead is held. It is celebrated at night. The cemetery 
is illuminated by a thousand different-coloured fires, and 
the whole population resort there, and eat, drink, and 
enjoy themselves in honour of their dead ancestors. 

Their utter incapacity for conceiving sorrow is one of 
the most characteristic features of the Japanese. Perhaps 
this psychological phenomenon is due to the influences 
amidst which this happy people have the privilege of 
living. It is an indisputable fact that where nature is 
always bright and beautiful, the inhabitants themselves of 
that particular spot, Uke the scenery, seem to expand under 
its sweet influence, and to become bright and happy. 
Such is the case with the Japanese, who, while yielding 
almost unconsciously to these influences, deepen them by 
their eager pursuit of all things gay and gladsome. 
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The Tea-hmues—Piciuca— The CMrifowi Dance— A Climax— A Migra- 
tion to the Ckrantry — The Healing Waters— Touching Legend— Other 
Festivala— New Tear's Bay— A Time of Dissipation — ^An Exorcism 
— New Year YiaitB — ^A Betam to Work- The Ainos— Legend of the 
Dog — Appeannce of the Ainos — Their Dwellings — Eudeness of 
Mannem— Decline of the Ainos. 

WHEN the firait-gardens axe blossoming, every one who 
can possibly afford to do so considers it his duty to 
spend one day at the very least in the country, where he 
can exchange the less wholesome pleasures of the town for 
some secluded tea-house^ where he and his family may lie 
on the green sward, smoke their pipes, and listen to the 
chirp of the grasshopper, whilst they let their glances idly 
wander over the surrounding landscape. The Japanese 
have an innate love of nature. Upon every site and 
every point whence a view of any beauty is to be seen, 
there a tea-house will be found. And a sure sign of a 
genuine feeling for the beauties of nature is that they 
always strive to preserve its true aspect Although the 
gardens they make in their own houses are conventional, 
vet at the same time they know how to appreciate the 
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wonderful transformations which the successive seasons 
produce in the country. 

Two or tliree families frequently join together, take a 
basliet of provisions, and set out to spend the day in some 
pretty spot in the middle of a wood. On arriving there, 
every one sets to work at one thing or another ; and soon 
a boundary is traced out, which they make a little en- 
closure of by hanging round it a kind of curtain fixed to 
small posts, and within which the women spread the mats, 
unpack the provisions, and the day speeds merrily on 
with song, laughter, and jest, frequently ending in music 
and dancing. The men rarely dance except at these rural 
festivities. 

In Japan, dancing is especially reserved for religious 
festivals. Tlie women are very fond of it, but their move- 
ments are merely a succession of postures and poisings that 
they make without moving from one place, rather than a 
dance such as we understand it. They nevertheless know 
the round dance, which they execute to the accompaniment 
of songs. 

People of rank, when they go into the country, frequently 
engage the services of professional musicians, singers, and 
even dancers. The latter execute several dances very 
gracefully, the most original of which is the chiri-fouri — 
the classical dance, as it may be called, of Japan. The 
women who figure in it are usually attired in the most 
brilliant of costumes, painted, powdered, profusely decor- 
ated, and provided with a guitar. 

" The chiri-fauri," says the Comte de Beauvoir, " is very 
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A Lively Acconipaniment. 
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^^^1 diiticult to describe. It resembles in liveliness the Italian 
^^^P mora, the parole volante, the pigeon vole, &c., but slightly 
^^H modified. 

^^H " The dancers divide into two sets, and while dancing 
^^^^ and waving their hands in time, and as if in defiance of 
^^H each other, one begins a rhythmical measure, which another 
^^^1 takes up, and a third, until the whole number have suc- 
^^^H oessively contributed to improvise a fanciful sparkling 
^^^B cantata, in which the wit is as lively as the action. The 
^^^B cleverness of the bon-mots they uttered excited the greatest 
^^H merriment in the bystanders. 
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" Preaently the phase of the dance alters : one of the 
young girla has faltered in her rhyme or measure, and, as 
a punishment, must forfeit one of her ornaments. They 
a]l gradually heeome more and more animated, each striving 
to surpass the other, till their eyes flash fire, and loud bursts 
of laughter echo round the (pora. 

" At length the right sleeve drops ofi', then the left one ; 
next the scarf, the surcoat, the cartridge-box, and every- 
thing, down to their earrings ; and the last muse who 
remains victorious upon the field of battle after having 
put all the others hors de combat is applauded, con- 
gratidated, and covered with flowers by the lookers-on. 
Nothing can give an idea of the vivacity of the gestures, 
the ringing laughter, the incessant flow of words of these 
dancing girls, as they move to the sound of the most 
inspiriting music." 

These dances are frequently succeeded by lively games, 
of which the greatest favourite is the game of Fox. Two 
of the party, who are called the guardians of the Kat, hold 
the ends of a cord, in the middle of which a running loop 
is made, at a little height from the ground. Behind it is 
a small stool, upon which is placed a cup, a fan, or, in 
fact, any object which can be easily and instantly grasped 
by the fox, whose aim is to snatch it through the noose 
without being caught. When the guardians pull the cord 
too soon or too late, they pay a forfeit consisting of one or 
several cups of saki ; if, on the contrary, the fox is caught, 
the whole company is regaled at his expense as long as 
they choose to hold him captive. With the help of such 
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games, it can easily be imagined that the fun at these sylvan 
fStes soon waxes fast and furiouis. 

At the time when the whole city migrates to the country, 
the high-roads are lined for milea with mendicants of every i 
description, the aged, lepers, and cripples, who have left 
their ordinary resorts about tke precincts of the temples, 
and now attract the attention of passers-by Jjy uttering 
piteous cries, reciting certain formnlnxies of prayer, or by 
striking with a hammer a hoUow vase of varnished wood 
placed in front of them. These people form a class of 
themselves, and are in some ways regarded as unclean. 
Filth and deformity render them often such hideous 
objecta that they inspire more disgust than pity. Many 
igst them are blind, or have their limbs fearfully 

I enlarged by elephantiasis ; others pass their lives crouching 

■ in a little cart on wheels, and are pushed along from one 
village to another by compassionate passera-by. Some of 

I them, in the course of their miserable lives, have by this 
means traversed the whole length of Japan, never losing 
hope that at one or other of the many healing waters a 

L cure may he found for their maladies. 

"This touching custom," saya the Comte de Beauvoir, 
"took its rise from an old legend. A young princess, 

r loved by two officers, espoused the richest and rejected 

. the youngest and bravest. After suffering two years of 
tyranny, her odious master died from a stroke of lightning. 

I Still wondrously beautiful, she made a far pilgrimage to 
hide herself from her fellow-creatures. Each morning she 
3 the nearest village the first poor cripple she came 
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across, and the last that she brought to the holy foimtain 
of health was he whom she had formerly known so young 
and handsome, but who, heartbroken at her rejection of 
him, had become insane, and was now dying of hunger in 
the high-roads. Hardly bad the healing waters touched 
the poor sufferer than he rose from his miserable cart 
perfectly whole ; and then only did they recognise each 
other. Thus did the gods recompense the charitable soul 
of the lady and the trueheartedness of the young warrior," 

In addition to the continually-recnrring public festivals, 
the Japanese have instituted several smaller ones, which 
partake more of the nature of social gatherings, and some 
of which are especially devoted to the amusement of 
the children, though the parents seem to take an equally 
large Bhare in them. Two of them are perhaps worthy 
of mention — that of the dolls, celebrated in honour of the 
young girls ; and the festival of the banners, held in 
honour of the boys. 

The first is merely a merry family gathering, at which 
all the dolls that have ever been presented to the children 
of the household by their parents and friends are gaily 
dressed out and exhibited in a room decorated with flowers. 
The whole town takes part in the boys' festival, and the 
streets present a most brilliant sight, decked out with 
banners and streamers floating everywhere. Troops of 
boys, dressed in their best, parade the thoroughfares, some 
armed as soldiers, others carrying long bamboo canes from 
which are suspended engravings of the god of warriors 
and bravery. The annonrers and cutlers drive a thriving 
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trade on tliia day, as it 13 the custom for people to present 
the boys witli helmets, breastplates, halberts, and other 
portions of a soldier's accoutremeots. 

The feast of lanterns gives to the streets a very quaint 
und animated appearance. Every creature — man, woman, 
and child — is provided with a lantern of some kind or other. 
The children particularly distinguish themselves, swinging 
their small ones about and shouting with all their might. 
This festival corresponds to that for the dead already 
mentioned. 

The two other grandest festivals are those held at the 
commencement and at the end of the year. These, with 
the preceding ones, constitute the five annual fStes insti- 
tuted, so say certain authora, by the ancients for the enter- 
ment of the gods at the seasons reputed most unlucky, 
ao that the influences of the bad spirits may be averted. 
But these are not all. Each month is marked in turn by 
several days' festivities, kept periodically according to the 
different phases of the mooa. These monthly festivals 
are not, however, public holidays ; those only observe 
them who like. But it is very rarely any of these pleasure- 
loving people allow opportunities of amusement to pass by 
without participating in them. They are instituted in 
honour of every kind of divinity : some celebrate the 
return of spring and the early fruits ; others the blossoming 
of the orchards and the ingathering of the crops ; others, 
again, the baptism of Buddha, the god of water, the god of 
the moon, the god of fish, etc. The people observe each 
of these by giving themselves some Httle additional treat ; 
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but New Tear's Day is deemed the aeason for imivetsal 
enjoyment by high and low, rich and poor, in every grade 
of society. 

New Year's Day in Japan corresponds to the beginning 
of our month of February, and the preparations for the 
great festival are commenced come days beforehand. The 
first care of every good citizen ia to have liis house 
thoroughly cleaned. Every article of furniture is carefully 
turned out, dusted — renewed if necessary, the mats swept, 
the screens repapered, and every nook and comer well 
scrubbed. The front of the house is then decorated by 
the women with garlands of rice straw, to which little 
strips of different- coloured paper are attached, and with 
ferna and branches of fir. The latter is extensively used 
for decoration, people adorning their own persona as well 
as their houses with it As has already been mentioned, 
the Japanese are particularly fond of cultivating ever- 
greens, and fir branches are always to be had, as nearly 
every garden is adorned with various specimens of con- 
ifercE. The men, on their part, are just as busily employed 
collecting and discharging all their debts, for it is a 
universal principle in Japan that no debts incurred 
during tlie present year should be allowed to run on 
into the next. The people have also to lay in their 
year's provision of said and rice. Tlie former is sold by 
auction at the large marts in what may be called the 
docks of the town. The crowd of purchasers is always 
immense ; some of them come provided with two small 
—xasks, whiuh they carry suspended at each end of a bamboo 
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itcross their shoulders ; while others have ordinary bncketa, 
tulta, or large jars. The women cany home purchases in 
circular baskets oa their heads with ahnost as much ease 
and precision as 
theDutch them- 
selves. The saki, 
freshly brewed, 
is knocked down 
in large and 
small lots forthe 
convenience of 
all classes of 
bnyers, and 
every one is 
obliged to re- 
move his pur- 
chase immedi- 
ately, a custom 
which produces 
indescribable 
^'onfusion as 
well aa many a 
street row. Rice 
13 bought inthe 
same way, with 
the grain un- 
MiRBETiBQ ci-ushed. The 

s never sold in the market, but every household has 
lortar and pestle, and pounds sufficient for ite own 
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consumption. Those able to afford it have professional 
pounders by the day. 

The bakers, like the rice-pounders, are in great request 
at New Year time ; for it is the fashion for every middle 
class household to be amply provided with rolls and 
cakes, which they distribute as New Year gifts. These 
pounders and bakers indemnify themselves thoroughly for 
their few days' hard labour, for when the eve of the 
New Year arrives, and they have received their wages, 
they have a regular bout of eating and drinking, and 
afterwards parade the streets, many of them disguised 
in parodied costumes of the nobles, and all singing and 
dancing lustily. Such masquerades are the order of the 
day. Servants, cooks, porters, messengers, all dress them- 
selves up in absurd motley attire, and go from house to 
house demanding New Year gifts ; and the money they 
collect in this manner enables thein to take several days' 
holiday, which they spend in a round of dissipation. 

Meanwhile crowds of people flock in from the country. 
Farmers come to make their purchases and to provide 
themselves with amulets for the protection of their fields. 
Players, jugglers, clowns, and pedlars help to fill the 
overcrowded streets as they pursue their different trades 
or callings. Every street is illuminated and decorated 
with a profusion of garlands and fir branches, and all is 
gaiety and confusion. But at midnight the whole scene 
changes, noise and laughter is succeeded by silence, and 
the streets become almost deserted. Not that the people 
are asleep, but this is the hour for certain domestic cere- 
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monies, of which bo Japanese of any respectability omits 
the observance. 

The father of the family commencea by lighting a small 
bundle of sticks, upon which certain religious formularies 
have been written, which are supposed to lend to them, a 
particular power; he closely examines the form of the 
S3, and especially notes the direction of the smoke, as 
from these he ia able to prognosticate good or evil presages 
for the coming year. The exorcism of evil spirits next 
takes placa The master of the house solemnly perambu- 
lates the whole dwelling, casting here and there roast 
beans as he pronounces certain cabalistic words ; finally he 
prostrates himself before the altar of the household goda, 
and implores a blessing from the god of riches. These 
religious duties fulfilled, the family go to bed, but not for 
long, for the sun has hardly risen before the whole world 
ia astir again. Everybody is dressed in his smartest ; 
congratulations are poured forth on every side, and presents 
are universally exchanged. The fashion is for the husband 
and wife first to utter reciprocal good wishes, then the 
children enter and salute their parents, and finally the 
relations drop in to express their good wishes. All these 
are offered in the exaggerated form deemed necessary by 
the Japanese for the proper expression, of courtesy, with 
the body bending so low that the hands almost touch the 
ground. The greater part of the morning is spent in the 
scrupulous observance of these various matters of etiquette, 
then breakfast ia served, and about the middle of the day 
neighbourly visits are paid and returned. 
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Photc^raphy in Japan ia as general as with us. The 

cwrtes de visite are uauaJly of a large size, and decorated 
with DumerouB drawinga. They are transmitted by mea- 
aengers in envelopes, securely fastened with ribbons. 

When the Japanese pay their visits, they are, as a rule, 
accompanied by one or several domestics laden with gifts, 
such as fans, etc. : these the visitor presents to hia friends, 
who, in return, produce rice cakes and saki. A paper 
packet containing a small piece of dried fish ia also 
frequently presented, signifying that frugality is the first 
of domestic virtues. Lobsters and oranges are also mutu- 
ally exchanged, the former aa the beat fish of the aea, the 
latter as being the beat fruit. The lobsters received in 
this way are dried, poimded, and consumed for certain 



In the oERcial world New Year visits are indispensable. 
The clerks employed in the various administrative depart- 
ments go in a body to the house of their chief to offer 
their humble respects and good wishes. Visits to 
functionaries high in office are carried out with great 
formality. A traveller gives the following description of 
one : — " The reception-room of a functionary of the first 
order ia approached by steps from the outer hall, from 
which it ia separated by bamboo blinds, ornamented with 
wide silk bands and great bows of plaited cord of the 
same material. These blinds are raised like the curtain 
of a theatre, and disclose to sight the great man squatting 
upon a rich carpet in the middle of a kind of stage, his 

'ord-rack on his left hand, and kneeUng a little way 
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behind Iiim Iiia aides-de-camp or secretaries. The 8ub- 
onlinateB, assembled in tha other hall, prostrate themselves 
at the lowest step of the stairs, which are varnished black 
and polished like marble. While in this posture they 
present an address to their chief, who after a certain time 
requests them to partake of some refreshment, wliilst their 
attendants bring their offerings and spread them out upon 
the top step." 

These visits of ceremony are now only exacted by 
dignitaries of the state, and have more of the absurd 
than the imposing aboiit them. The middle classes have 
long discontinued them, and employ their time far more 
pleasantly in a ^perfect round of mirth and merriment. 
The streets are nothing more than a vast playground 
overran with school boys and girls of every age, all 
engaged in sports of the most childish nature^ — such as 
tops, stilts, hoops, kites, battledores, &c. The sellers of 
toys, confectionery, and sweets, it is needless to say. drive 
a lucrative trade. The absurd attire and ridiculous capers 
of the masqueradera are unfailing sources of amusement, 
and their whereabouts ma.y be infallibly traced by the 
loud bursts of laughter which follow them wherever they 
go. The merry-makings are kept up during the whole 
night, the next day, and sometimes even the day following. 
Then things return to their usual course, and everybody, 
refreshed by their few days of imtrammelled pleasure, 
betake themselves cheerfully to their work again. 

S^ar our attention has been devoted exclusively to the 
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Japanese proper, that is, to those people inhabiting the 
ialanda of Kiusiu, Sitkoff, and Niphon ; but a. few words 
remain to be said about a people who, while forming part 
of the empire of Japan, yet differ esaeutially iix)m the 
great majority of the population. They ai-e tlie Ainos, or 
the original inhabitants of the Japanese archipelago, now 
otdy to be found in the island of Yezo, situated to the 
north of Niphon, irom which it ia separated by the Straits 
of Sangar or Matsmai". These people are decreasing in 
numbers year by year, and will soon be numbered with 
those extinct races of whom it is only kuo\iTi that they 
have once existed. 

The Ainos, however, have had their day of glory. In 
olden times, sevei-al centuries before our era, they were 
masters of all the part north of the island of Niphon, and 
their power equalled that of the Japanese ; but little by 
little their influence diminished, and, forced to abandon 
their possessions iu Niphon, they were obliged to confine 
themselves to the island of Yezo. There the Japanese 
pursued them, and a long war ensued, which finally 
reduced them to conjplete submission about the fourteenth 
century. Since then, the state of servitude in which their 
conquerors have held them haa been sueh as to stifle even 
the instinct of progress within them : thus it is that in 
the nineteenth century they offer the image of a people 
hardly past its first infancy. 

Their origin is tmknown ; they themselves are perfectly 
ignorant of their own history, and they have no written 
document existing which could throw light upon the 
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past A few legends are still extant, however ; one of the 
quaintest of which, as related by Lindau, is regarded by 
the inhabitants as an explanation of their origin. 

" As soon as the world had emerged from the waters, a 
woman came and established herself in a most beautiful 
island, which was subsequently to be the abode of the 
Ainos. She arrived in a vessel which had been driven by 
favourable winds and waves from the West to the East, 
and she brought with her arrows, bows, lances, knives, 
nets, and all the necessary implements for stalking the 
fallow deer which thronged the forests, and for despoiling 
the sea and rivers of the fish which overcrowded them. 

"During a long succession of years this woman lived 
alone and happy in a garden which no longer exists, and 
of which no living being will ever be able to discover any 
traca One day, after returning from hunting, she felt 
fatigued, and, to refresh herself, went to bathe in the river 
which separated her dominions from the rest of the world. 
Suddenly she perceived a dog swimming with great rapidity 
towards her. Terror-stricken, she hurried up out of the water 
and hid herself behind a tree. The animal followed her, 
and demanded wherefore she fled from him ; she answered 
that she was afraid. ' Let me remain with thee,' said the 
dog; 'I will be thy companion and protector, and thou 
needst never more fear anything.' This she consented to, 
and from the union of these two creatures were born the 
Ainos, that is to say, men." 

" Other fables," adds M. Lindau, *' also afl&rm that the 
Ainos, who now inhabit the Kurile Archipelago, of which 
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Yezo is the most southerly, have come from the West. It 
is most probable they originally came from the far interior 
of the Asiatic Coatinent ; at any rate, they bear not the 
slightest resemblance to any of their neighbours, the 
Guilakea, Tougouses, Manehoos, and other tribes now 
scattered upon the eastern coasts of the north of Asia." 

The Ainos are generally small, thick-set, and awkwardly 
formed ; they have wide foreheads and black eyes, not 
sloping; their skin is fair, hut aunburnt. Their dis- 
tinguishing feature is their hairiness, and they never dress 
their heads or trim their beards. The little childi'en have 
a bright, intelligent look, which, however, gradually wears 
away as they grow older. Before they are able to walk 
the parents carry them astride on their hipa. For long or 
fatiguing journeys, they put them in a net slung across 
their backs and tied in front over their foreheads. The 
women enhance their natural ugliness by painting the 
outhnes of their mouths blue. They usually wear one or 
more robes according to the season. The men have tight- 
fitting pantaloons and a large cloak confined at the waist 
by a sash. These clothes are extremely coarse in texture, 
some of them resembling a kind of straw matting which 
they make from seaweed. 

The dwellings of the Ainos are of the simplest con- 
struction, and only contain a few implements for hunting 
and fishing, and some cooking utensils. They are buOt in 
small groups or hamlets, but none ever contain more than 
a hundred individuals. They are a gentle, kindly, hospit- 
able, even timid people, contrasting strangely with the 
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dangerous professions they exercise. Monogamy, which 
seems to have been customary in the times of their 
independence, has disappeared since the partial introduc- 
tion of Japanese customs, and now every Aino has the 
right to possess as many wives as he likes. 

Fishing is their chief occupation, for their coasts abound 
in fish, and a considerable trade is carried on with the 
island of Niphon. Hunting is another profitable pursuit. 
The fish and the wolf are the principal divinities in their 
rude religion. There is no sign of agriculture, nor is any 
breed of cattle to be found amongst these Amos ; dogs 
only are utilised to drag their sledges in winter. Their 
organisation is quite patriarchal ; they have neither king, 
•princes, nor lords. In every hamlet the affairs of the 
community are invested in the hands of the oldest and 
most influential member. Although the intelligence of 
the Ainos is very little developed, they evince great 
aptitude for knowledge, and eagerly seize every oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themselves with Japanese laws and 
customs. 

The Ainos now only inhabit the centre and northern 
part of the island of Yezo. In the south, the population 
is almost entirely Japanese. There are two important 
towns, Matsmai and Hakodadi, both built upon the Straits 
of Sangar. The latter has about six thousand inhabitants, 
^vho maintain themselves by fishing and trading. The 
town is built at the bottom of a harbour regarded as one 
of the best and finest in the world. Although the streets 
are wide and kept in good repair, the town has a poverty- 
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stricken appearance ; the houses being low and thatched, 
and of the commoneafc type of architecture. 

The residences of the English and other consuls are in 
the centre of the town, for Hakodadi ia one of the ports 
open to foreign commerce ; but business is very dull. All 
regular communications with the West are centred in the 



towns in the south of the Japanese Empire. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

The Language of Japan — Four Series of Characters — Literatnre — Carious 
Mode of Measuring Time — Sam-Sin Music — Public Speaking — The 
Daimio's Vases — Pithy Proverbs — Fan-painting — Skill in Japanning 
— Sharp Shopkeeping — Bargaining Extraordinary — '*Izouchi/" 

T[£ Japanese tongue has for a long time been regarded 
merely as an offshoot of the Chinese language, or at 
any rate as being very nearly connected with it ; study, 
however, and the comparison of the two languages, has 
rectified this error. The Japanese understand Chinese 
writing, because the Chinese characters form part of the 
numerous kinds in use in Japan. This is easily under- 
stood when it is remembered that Chinese characters 
represent neither letters nor meaningless sounds, which 
are only the constituent parts of a word, but are words 
themselves, or rather the ideas that these words express ; 
consequently the same ideas can be communicated, although 
expressed by different words, to any one who is acquainted 
with the signification of the characters. 

The Japanese have, like the Chinese, a great variety of 
terms whereby they can express personal pronouns, and at 
the same time indicate the respective positions of the 
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parties speaking. Thus they are able in a certain degree 
to show deference towards the persona they are addressing 
_ or of whom they speak, and respect on the part of him 
wlio is speaking. This feature of the Japanese language 
also applies to several other "words which indicate an 
action, a resolution, a sentiment, anything relating to the 
Emperor, other dignitary, or a divinity — in fact, to what^ 
ever forms the suhject of discussion. So that, if a Japanese 
wishes to show especial respect or courtesy, the necessary 
deferential expressions he introduces render his sentences 
twice the length they would otherwise be in ordinary con- 
versation. 

The Japanese language is very soft and agreeable to 
the ear; but travellers declare that no one bom out of 
the country could possibly pronounce some of the words. 
They have a system of forty-eight syllabic signs, which 
can be, so to speak, doubled by means of signs added to 
the consonants, which modify the sound and render it 
harder or softer. This system, it is said, dates from the 
eighth century, and can be written in four different series 
of characters : these are the kala-kana, which is con- 
sidered more correct for the men only to make use of; the 
kira-kana, supposed to be only used by the women ; the 
■manyo-kana, composed entirely of Chinese characters, but 
with which the characters of tb« kata-kana and the Aira- 
kana are frequently mixed ; and, lastly, the yamalo-kana, 
or Japanese writing, composed of Chinese characters 
considerably contracted. With the exception of the 
kaia-kana, the different series are rarely employed alone \ 
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the characters of two or even three of them are usually 
intennixed without any rule, which renders Japanese 
manuscript exceedingly difficult to decipher 

The art of printing in Japan, although it cannot rival 
the magnificence of European typography, is yet sufficiently 
advanced to allow an extensive propagation of the literature 
of the country. They are not acquainted with the move- 
able type, and they multiply copies of manuscripts by 
means of a species of imperfect stereotype, or else by 
engraving on wood. 

Japanese literature comprises books on science, history, 
biography, geography, travels, philosophy, natural history 
and poetry, dramatic works, romances, and encyclopaedias. 
The latter seem to be little more than picture-books with 
explanatory notes, arranged, like other Japanese diction- 
aries, sometimes alphabetically, but more often quite fanci- 
fully, and without any attempt at scientific classification. 
The poetical works are divided into two kinds only : the 
one including small poems of five verses, composed some- 
times with five characters, sometimes with seven; the 
other, on the contrary, being poems of unlimited length. 
They strive to express the most comprehensive ideas in 
the fewest possible words, and to employ words with 
double meanings for the sake of typical allusions. They 
also delight in descriptions or similes furnished by the 
scenery or the rich variety of natural productions by 
which they are surrounded. As a rule, however, their 
poems are little better than ballads or songs. Of their 
books on science, none are of any value but those which 
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treat of aBtronoiny. Japanese astronomers have studied 
the deepest books on the subject brought over from 
Holland, and they have learned the use of the majority 
of European instrumenta. Several travellers have also 
testified to having seen very good telescopes, barometers, 
and thermometers that had been manufactured in the 
country. A proof of their progress in this science is 
afforded by the fact that almanacs, which were at first 
brought from China, have now become very general, and 
are composed in Japan. 

The measurement and division of time in Japan is not 
only very singular, but exceedingly difficult to understand. 
The year geueiully reckons twelve lunar months, but it 
contains more than three hundred and sixty-five days, as 
the Mikado and his astronomers add two days to several 
of the months, the number and name of the months thus 
augmented being always announced in the calendar. The 
difference between the lunar year, when thus lengthened, 
and the sidereal year, necessitates yet another correction, 
which is effected by an intercalary month inserted every 
three years, and varying in length according to the number 
of days rendered necessary by the Mikado's previous short 
reckonings. The year, as aforesaid, commences at our 
month of February ; and besides the monthly divisions 
dependent on the moon, it is divided again into twenty- 
four periods of about fifteen days each, which are deter- 
mined by the time the sun is in the first or fifteenth 
degree of each sign of the zodiac. Each month is recog- 
nised by some descriptive tenn. The first month if 
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named the social mouth, from the continued festivities of 
the New Year; the second is the month for the change 
of apparel, winter garments being then laid aside; the 
third is the budding month, when nature awakes from its 
winter sleep ; the fourth is the blossoming month, when the 
flowers begin to open ; the fifth the transplanting month, 
the transplantation of rice commencing; the sixth the 
dry month, a period when no rain falls ; the seventh is 
the month for writing sonnets to the stars ; the eighth is 
the leafy month, when the autumnal leaves begin to fall ; 
the ninth is the long month, when the nights begin to 
lengthen; the tenth is the god-forsaken month, as it is 
supposed that during this month all the divinities quit 
their temples and take a long journey ; the eleventh is 
the month of hoar frost ; and the twelfth is the final 
month which terminates the season. The days are divided 
into twelve hours, six of which are assigned to the day 
and six to the night. But the calculation of these hours 
is wonderfully complicated. Nine being regarded as the 
mystic number of perfection, midday and midnight are both 
known as nine o'clock, while the sun always rises and 
sets at six o'clock Bbth by day and night. They overcome 
or elude the apparently unconquerable difficulty of nine 
o'clock coming round twice in the twelve hours by 
omitting the first and the three last numbers ; so that in 
this way they commence their computation at the number 
four, and end at the perfect number, nine. The interven- 
ing numbers are laboriously worked out by means of a 
multiplication table ; the whole system being based upon 
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the deep reverence entertained for the mystic number 
nine. 

The Japanese have only a slight knowledge of mathe- 
matics, trigonometry, mechaaics, or engineering. Their 
canals are principa.Uy designed for irrigation, and are 
crossed by a great variety of bridges. They have also 
learned to measure the height of mountains by raeana of a 
barometer. 

History and geography are very fairly cultivated ; and 
there is an academy at Tedo where the annals of the 
empire and the imperial almanac are carefully inscribed. 
Their geographical maps also possess a certain value. 

Masic is the moat cultivated of the fine arts. Japanese 
tradition accords it a divine origin. They relate that in 
times of yore the sun-goddess, irritated by the violence of 
one of her brothers, retired into a cave, and the universe 
remained a prey to the horrors of darkness and anarchy. 
The gods in their perplexity had recourse to music to 
allure the goddess from her retreat, and with evident 
success. But if music is of their invention, certainly its 
present state is far from recalling its divine origin. The 
Japanese have many stringed, wind, and percussion 
instruments — twenty-one in all ; but the general favourite 
is the aam-sin, or guitar with three strings. There are also 
the lutes, several kinds of drums and tambourines, fifes, 
clarionets, and flageolets. The Japanese have no idea of 
harmony ; a number of them will often perform together, 
but they are never in tune. They are not more advanced in 
melody; their airs recall neither the savage strains of the 
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forest nor the scientific music of the West. In spite of 
this, their music has the power of charmiag them for houra 
together ; and it is only among the utterly uneducated 
classes thai a young girl is to be found unable to ac- 
company herself in a song on the sam-sin. These songs 
are often quite impromptu. In the higher classes a great 
deal of time is devoted to music and literature. 

Reading is the favourite recreation of both sexes in 
Japan. The women confine themselves to the perusal of 
romances printed in the kira-kana dialect, which we have 
already said is that chiefly used by them. Every young 
girl who can afford it has her subscription to a library, 
■which for the sum of fivepence per month furnishes her 
with as many books, ancient and modem, as she con 
devour. Saving their titles, these productions seem all 
formed on one pattern, being all of precisely the same 
character as the dramatic pieces, with the same types and 
personages. In the choice of their characters and their 
subjects, the authors seem by no means desirous of break- 
ing through the narrow limits within which prejudice and 
custom have confined them. 

Public speaking is another favourite taste of the 
Japanese, as shown by the good attendances at the public 
conferences, which were held in Japan long before they 
were known in Europe. " If, on passing the door of a 
house," says Bonsquefc, "you see a collection of sandals, 
each docketed with a number, lying before the threshold, 
you should enter and take your seat amongst an audience 
I composed principally of men, who are all squatting round 
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upon mats. The sutject under consideration is neither 
jocose nor fatulous; it ia either a question of morality, 
science, or philosophy upon which the orator holds forth 
to an assembly of tradesmen and small officials. The 
diseourae proceeds with great seriousness, and nothing 
interrupts the eloquence of the lecturer save a few 'He's' 
of acquiescence, and the sound of the pipes being shaken 
out against the brazier." It is a fairly lucrative profession, 
and in the small villages these lay-preachera are to be met 
with, spreading information amongst the country population, 
who thirst for itnowledge as eagerly as their brethren of 
the towns. There are also Buddhist preachers, whose 
sermons turn exclusively upon morality, and prove a great 
attraction to the women and even the children, who are 
permitted to attend the temples where exhortations by 
these priests are given. Seated with but little attempt 
at order upon mats, the audience commences by intoning 
with the priests the incomprehensible Ktany of their sect. 
Each of them sits in the easiest and most comfortable 
attitude for listening, with the eternal pipe in his or her 
hands. The preacher appears, clothed in his robes of 
ceremony, and discourses in a familiar manner upon 
morals or the catechism. His lecture sometimes takes 
the form of a conversation, in which the answers of the 
faithful are expressed by cries oi" Nanimid.a! nammida!" 
repeated with various intonations according to the exigencies 
of the reply. " Nothing," says the bonze, " is more impure 
than the human body ; it is covered with fat ; tears are 
distilled from the eyes, etc. What an error it is to regard 
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as the perfection of beauty such a mass of corruption I" 
^NammHa! nammida!" is the contrite cry of a miser- 
able sinner of ten years of age ! 

In Japan, as in every other country, popular imagina- 
tion has created a number of tales, which are faith- 
fully handed down orally from one generation to another. 
As we have stated in a previous chapter, the fox is 
almost always the hero of these legends, and enjoys with 
the cat, and especially the badger, the reputation of being 
the tormentor of men. These superstitious fables have 
all a great hold upon the people, so that if, for example, 
the wind causes the slight partitions in the rooms to 
shake, all the women firmly believe it is the mischievous 
prank of one of these animals. The badger is often sup- 
posed to assume the guise of a woman, for the purpose of 
ensnaring innocent young folks who do not perceive the 
cloven hoof, or rather the tail, protruding from beneath her 
skirts. A few of the many marvellous stories told about 
the tricks of these mischievous animals have already been 
given. Such tales are so universally known and believed 
in that, if a young Japanese was asked to relate one of the 
national legends, he would infallibly begin one upon either 
the fox or the badger, which are more celebrated than 
" Puss in Boots " or " Blue Beard " with us. 

Besides these legends, the Japanese have fables in 
abundance ; but it is very difficult to discover the hidden 
meaning which the allegory veils. Some of the anecdotes 
they relate are much more comprehensible, and always 
contain a good moral. 
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" A Daimio had cauaed twenty magnificent china vases 
to be made expressly for himself, and to stand and 
admire them became his chief pleasure in life, A servant 
had the misfortune to break one of them, when the rage 
of the Daimio knew no bouuds, aud he condemned the 
man to instant death. One of his dependants, bearing of 
this, presented himself before the angry lord, and offured 
to repair the vase by means of a receipt of which he was 
the fortunate possessor, so that not the slightest suspicion 
of a flaw would remain. He was therefore conducted into 
the room in which the Daimio kept these idols of his 
heart carefully concealed under a coverlet of silk. The 
man raised the drapery, and with a single push threw 
them all on the ground, where they lay shattered in a 
thousand pieces. ' These nineteen vases,' said he, ' might 
have cost the lives of nineteen other persons ; let mine, 
therefore, suffice for all' The Daimio accepted the 
rebuke, and granted his full and free forgiveness to all 
concerned." 

The wisdom of these tales is enhanced by the constant 
intervention of pithy, shrewd proverbs and sayings which 
the Japanese also constantly introduce into their con- 
versation. 

" If you hate a person, let him live." (That is sufficient 
torment.) 

" It is far better to avoid reproach than to seek for 
praise," 

" Learn by your own sufferings the troubles that others 
endure," 
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" A flogged soldier iears the rod." 

"The bottom of the candlestick 13 dark." (The aearer 
the church, the farther from God.) 

These sayings and proverbs give to theic converaatioD a 
piquancy and sharpness whicli well illustrates the nature 
of the people. Generally gay and laughing, often light 
and frivolous, the Jupaneso involuntarily make a jest of 
everything. Their great talent for caricaturing is a natural 
consequence of ibis ; and they have a peculiar aptitude for 
combining the comic and serious sides of things. The Jsp- 
anese are essentially wags ; but their humour is expressed 
less in the attitudes than in the choice of their subjects, 
and the expressions of their faces. They exaggerate, bnt 
always with moderation and invariably with good taste. 
Their works in sculpture . and painting show that the 
sole thought of the native artists is to portray the 
passions of the heart — tranquillity, ecstasy, melancholy, 
fear, anger, hatred, surprise, gaiety, but rarely love. The 
study of the human frame has no interest for them ; never- 
theless, however ignorant they may be of its anatomy, 
they succeed in pi'oducii^ and giving it its grandest 
quality — life. 

The almost universal use of fans by the Japanese, and 
the large quantities of these and similar fancy articles now 
exported to the West, renders their manufacture an im- 
portant branch of industry. Fan-painting is consequently 
much in vogue ; it is a trade, but it is also an ait in which 
all the quahties which distinguish Japanese art are oom- 
Indeed some of these productions are perfect littlQ 
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ch&f d!aw)res in their extreme simplicity; aa, for example, a 
atork with a fish in its beak skimming along the aurface of 
the waves, the horizon of the sea being invisible; or, again, a 
flock of small birds on the wing, a vast expanse of sky as 
the background. These pretty, graceful aabjecte are always 
striking from their origiaality, and in contrast between 
the slendemess of outline of the principal object and the 
immensity of the background and border. In Japan 




i&ere are no academies or atutJios. Talent is considered 
to be hereditary, and an art ia usually transmitted from 
father to sou for generations in the same families ; and thus 
it follows naturally that their productions have become 
very stereotyped, no new ideas are struck out, but the same 
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the artists themselves are beginning to tire of them. But 
one quality which has never deserted them is good taste 
— a Grod-given gift rather than a thing acquired — which 
is principally shown in their bronzes and japanned goods, 
articles both largely manufactured. 

The Japanese bronzes axe especially distinguished for 
their richness of decoration. The most celebrated foundries 
are at Kioto, the ancient religions capital of the empire 
but the articles of real artistic value are becoming more 
and more rare, and find no sale except amongst the rich 
natives. Travellers unanimously aver that the specimens 
which are imported into European countries give but a 
very imperfect idea of their proficiency in this branch of 
manufacture ; and the same may be said of the japanned 
goods, of which the most inferior kinds only are sent out 
of the country. 

The process of Japanning ia extremely complicated. 
The varnish, which is the resinous production of a shrub, 
has to undei^ a long and careful preparation before it 
ready for use. It is mixed very slowly and smoothly 
upon a copper palette with the colouring matter. The 
final operation of varnishing is also as tedious as the 
preliminaries. At least five or six different layers ate 
laid on successively, with sufficient time allowed between 
for each to harden ; it is then scraped and polished with 
a stone or polisher of bamboo, and it is by this patient 
labour alone that the varnish attains its brilliancy. The 
faces in mother-of-pearl are cut out in the requisite 
_from^ the shell and coloured underneath ; they are then 
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placed upon tlie vamish, and the same numbeT of coats 
and the same amounb of rubbing and polishing given to 
them as to the rest ; this produces the soft sheen which 
they always wear. 

There are in every large Japanese town several shops 
for the sale o£ these japanned goods ; but the intending 
purchaser must, on entering one, arm himself with a 
vast amount of patience, or else be prepared to pay at 
least three or four times the value of the article. The 
Japanese shopkeeper is fonder of a bargain even than 
hia brethren of the West, the only difference being that 
he preserves a cool air of unconcern during the whole 
transaction, as if it were a matter of peri'ect indifference 
to him whether the bargain were a successful one or the 
reverse. The Comte de Beauvoir gives, in hia nsual 
amusing style, an account of the mode in which a purchase 



" We enter a shop, and friendly good-morning pipes and 
cups of tea are immediately passed round ; the shopman 
then shows us some articles of about the forty-fifth rate, 
thinking us 'young' enough to buy them. We, however, 
know better, and chat, offer tiim cigarettes, laugh, and 
pay compliments to the lady in the parlour. ' Ah, you 
French ! ' they say to us ; ' you love laughter as much as 
we do ; you are gone to make war in Corea ; you have 
a beautiful frigate. La Guerri^re, and officers in fine 
uniforms who teach us how to tight/ How many whole 
Jiours have we not thus passed with these good-natured 
(rattlers \ Presently, after rummaging about his shop in 
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a careleas and affectedly aimless sort of way, the shopman | 
produces a pretty little japanned cabinet. Tkov.raV (how | 
much ?)■ The goodman inatantly puts on a look of deep 
thought, ruba his thighs, hesitates, frowns, and after 
keeping you in suspense for some moments, says with r 
aigh, ' Fiaz-yack-v^hi-hoo ! ' (three hundred and twenty 
francs). We have already decided the full value to be 
about forty francs, so we alt down again, chat on, and ■ 
after a while suggest 'A la gujoto!' which signifies,! 
. ' Show us something else.' Upon this he displays a I 
hundred tempting things, all the while continuing to I 
smile. laugh, and utter the drollest remarks. 

"At this period of the transaction young hands would J 
give in, offer half the price, and would then be the losers I 
of about a hundred francs. The sharp ones, however,! 
return to the chaige another day, try to circumvent the I 
shopkeeper by feigning to be on the point of giving a 
large order, and then refnsing everything. Just as they 1 
are leaving the shop, the man in an indescribable voice 1 
of deep affliction cries after them, ' Mayotio ! mayotto / 
mayotlo ! Ni siou boo ! ' (the lowest price, twenty booe). 
Then follows a repetition of the whole thing — more taUdng, 1 
more pipes, more tea. At length they offer twelve boos, I 
but the shopman rejects it, prostrates himself, puts every- 
thing away, and finally, at the end of about two hours, 
when his customers are departing for good and all, he eallfl 1 
them back, and despairingly hands them for twelve boos. J 
the articles for which he had demanded two hundred. ■] 
They clap their hands three times, he cries ' Izouchd J ' 
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and the bargain is concluded. Then it seems aa if all the 
anxiety of the last moments have vanished ; the seller 
devotes his fullest energies to the careful packing of his 
customer's purchases in lovely little boxes, offers them 
cake, tries to tempt them afresh^ and they finally part, both 
sides equally enchanted with their b 
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THE moat celebrated of the Japanese manufactures are 
those of porcelain, paper, and silk, and the native 
industry of the country in these and other articles la 
sufficient to supply the necessities of the inhabitants. 
The Japanese china, which in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was so justly celebrated, seems in these 
days to have lost much of its former superiority. This 
decadence has been attributed (whether rightly or wrongly 
we cannot say) to the increasing scarcity of the fine and 
peculiar clay used in making this ware ; also, no doubt, the 
cost attending its production having considerably increased, 
it has been found in many instances convenient to abandon 
the making of the finest qualities, and to bestow more 
time on that which needs a less exqidsite finish. 

The paper used by the Japanese is usually of a creamy 
nd is made of the hark of certain trees boiled in 
alkaline preparation. It next goes through a most 
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delicate process of washing, on the success of -which 
depends the whiteness and quality of the material ; and 
being then mixed with a viscous preparation of rice, is 
reduced to a smooth paste, sufSciently consistent to be 
formed into sheets. The moulds used for making the 
sheets are of straight laths of bamboo. The last process 
is that of drying, for which piorpose the sheets are placed 
in piles (each one divided from the rest by a atrip of 
bamboo) under a wooden press, and the weight is gradually 
increased untQ the water is thoroughly squeezed out. The 
leaves are then raised one by one by the bamboo strips 
and placed on a rough plank, where they are left to dry 
in the sun. This paper is durable enough, but after a 
time the surface becomes fluffy, It does not appear to 
have been used in Japan before the seventeenth century. 

It is said that the finest silks are woven on a small 
baiTen island by criminals of high birth, who are obhged 
to work for their living. The art of silk-husbandry — 
serici culture, as it is called — was introduced into Japan 
by the Chinese and the Coreans about the year 310, and 
has since increased to a marveUons extent. Towards tlie 
end of the sixteenth century the reigning emperor stimu- 
lated his subjects to increasing industry in this trade, and 
his injunctions on the subject do honour to the Japanese 
Government of that period. He says — " Give to your 
silkworms the some tender attention which parents bestow 
on their infants ; tend them as your mother tends her 
new-bom child. Cold, damp, and heat are alike injurious 
D them ; watch carefully, therefore, that they may alwa¥f 
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ciyoy an even temperature, and a sul&ciency of pure freshi 
air both night and day. This precious branch of industry I 
was given to the people by the wisdom of their princes in 
former ages. Nobly-born ladies, queens, and princesses 
have with their own hands gathered the mulburry leaves, | 
and proved that the art of raising silkworms is an occupa- 
tion worthy of their sex and rank. If, then, members of J 
the royal family have not shrunk from this work. 



should not their inferiors imitate them, and interest them-J 
selves in an occupation which involves no fatigue, and caul 
be satisfactorily carried on with an ordinary amount of I 
zeal and care ? " 
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Tlie Japanese are certainly masters of tLe art of raising 
silkworms and preaerving their quality and vigour; and 
much is to be learned from their numerous treatises on 
the subject if they could be got at One of these books 
has in some way come within our reach, and is entitled, 
7o-Say.-Fi-Bok ; or. The SecrH History of the. Education of 
Silkioorms. It is a work which no rearer of silkworms 
should lae without, for it gives every particular on the 
subject, beginning with tlie many traditions borrowed from 
China. We append a specimen of its original style : — 

" In the third month the eggs must be dried, at midday 
plunged into clear water, and afterwards carefully preserved 
from dust. The place destined to receive the worms after 
hatching must be carefully dried and warmed ; and when 
the tiine has come they must be provided with young and 
tender leaves plucked from the side of the tree facing the 
rising sun. These must be distributed quietly and noise- 
. leasly before the worms compose themselves to sleep, and 
when tliey awake they must he slightly fed. Then comes 
the time of spinning, when the worms begin to raise 
themselves to turn towards the cloudy home of the Dragon 
(the coDStollation of tlie Lion), They Ue down together, 
curved like a crouching tiger, and as soon as the first 
rays of dawn appear their instinct impels them to raise 
themselves heavenward." 

When the silkworms are about to enclose themselves in 
their network, they are placed in a warm box prepared with 
twigs and brushwood, and shaded from the too powerful 
lys of the midday sun ; and not until the cocoons are 
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quite finished does the whole neighbourhood join in a 
ffite, and libations are poured out to the tutelary gods of 
the silkworms. Friends pay each other visits; the old 
people give presents to the children ; whilst the " silkworm 
mothers " again think of their own adornment, and attend 
to the arrangement of their hair and their toilet generally. 

The Yo-SaU'Fi-Rok concludes with the most minute 
directions for rearing the precious nurslings, and recom- 
mends them especially to the care of the women, who are 
enjoined to neglect their own persons until the cocoons 
are safe, and to cherish especially great evenness of temper, 
" for it is well known that worms tended by bad-tempered 
people never succeed." 

Early in the present century, the governor of a town in 
the island of Niphon made great endeavours to improve and 
increase the art of silkworm-rearing. He carefully studied 
the subject in a district of the country resembling the 
Cevennes or North Italy, where it is most cleverly carried 
on. He tested the experience there gained in another part 
of Japan which seemed to him favourable in climate and 
soil, and condensed all the knowledge which he could 
gather from books and from his own experience into a 
simple and popular treatise, which he published in 1802, 
and which — brought into Europe by the Dutch — has 
since. been translated into several languages. He combats 
strongly the injurious superstitions prevalent in his 
country, in words which give a good idea of the mind 
of a highly-educated Japanese freed from the prejudices 
-f "Rnddhism. 
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" Heavea favours those alone who second its efforts by 
their own. Those who do not understand this principle 
may apply in vain to the Divine Spirit — to Buddha. It is 
in vain that they curse the man of whom they bought the 
eggs of the silkworm, or covet the treasures of their next- 
door neighbour. For what would it avail them if Buddba 
or any other divinity listened to their invocations ? They 
would still neglect the attention which alone will preserve 
the worms." 

This book contains every precept neceseaiy for the plant- 
ing and culture of the mulberry tree ; gives methodical 
and clear instructions in every point of the business ; and 
closes with some noble thoughts and a pleasing legend. 

" The first care of every country should be to cultivate 
all such things as minister to their necessities both in 
food and clothing, for by them great comfort is provided 
for the inhabitants, and the Divine Spirita have themselves 
taught us the art of procuiiug those things which are for 
the good of mankind. Birds, beasts, insects, iishes, plants, 
and trees are given for our use and comfort by the over- 
ruling spirit of the universe. Let ua sec that none receive 
these merciful gifts with thaaklessness or contempt. For 
us they were born, and for us they live. Above all, let 
us beware lest in our love of gain we forget our love to 
man, for nothing would be more contrary to the will of 
the Celestial Spirit. He who should be guilty of such sin 
would certainly fall into trouble when he least expected 
it. But to him who, on the contrary, had striven to do 
that which is right, the Divine Spirit would assist him in 
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the time of need, even though he did not directly pray 
for aid. The legend of the virtuous Toung- Young is an 
illustration of this fact. 

" This youth was a model of filial piety. When, as a 

child, he followed his mother to the grave, he vowed to 

devote all his energies to the care of his remaining parent. 

As he grew older, he hired himself as a labourer in order 

to supply his father's wants ; and when at last he died, he 

sold himself as his only means of raising money to defray 

'the funeral expenses. Having accomplished this filial 

duty, he proceeded to the residence of his new master, 

and when on the road he met a most lovely maiden, who 

stopped him and said, ' Toimg- Young, I wish to be your 

wife.* * But,' replied he, * I am poor, and my body belongs 

not to myself but to my master, for I have sold myself to 

gain the means to bury my father. How can you wish to 

become my wife ? ' * Because Heaven wills it,' answered 

the beauteous maiden. * I am clever at weaving, so let us 

go together to your master and he will receive us both 

into his service.' Toung- Young dared no longer ofifer 

further objections ; he took the maiden as his wife, and 

together they were received into the master's service. In 

less than a month the clever weaver had produced more 

than a hundred pieces of the most exquisite silk, which 

she offered to her master as the ransom of her husband. 

Surprised and charmed, he gave them both their liberty. 

They had scarcely begun the journey into their own 

country when the wife said to Toung- Young, ' I am the 

celestial weaver. Heaven was touched by the sincerity 
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of thy filial piety, and sent me to aid thee.' And with 
these words she disappeared into the clouds and returned 
to her heavenly home. True filial piety, the source of all 
happiness, is thus ever rewarded." 

The Japanese have dedicated the art of silk-weaving to 
certain of the heavenly constellations, and they hold a 
fete in their honour ou the seventh day of the seventh 
month of the year. The women and girls congregate at 
twihght as the stars bi^in to appear, and amidst a brilliant 
assemblage they solemnly spread out sUk threads of ' 
various colours, offering at the same time fruits and 
flowers, and imploring the divinities to grant them the 
dexterity necessary for making the most perfect tissues. 
If, during tlie night, a spider, the emblem of spinners, 
rests upon the offerings, it is hailed as the best possible 
omen, and as a sign that their prayers will be granted. 

Agriculture is followed in Japan as assiduously as the 
manufacture of which we have been speaking. With the 
exception of the roads and the forests necessary for pro- 
viding the country with fuel, there is not an acre of 
uncultivated ground ; wh^e it is impossible to work the 
plough, the ground is prepared by the hand. Wherever 
the coast is not too precipitous and rocky, the eye of the 
traveller is delighted by the richness of the cultivation to 
be seen on approaching the country. The law commands 
that no portion of land shall remain unproductive, and 
every variety of vegetable may be seen covering the 
ground in successive intervals. 

There are some rich landed proprietors, but as a rule 
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tbe land is divided and rented out in small portions, froiS 
half-an-Eicre up to two or three acres at the most. Thai 
is consequently uo great "bustle at harvest-time, but t 
f'aruier arms himself with a blade fastened to a woodei 
handle about ii foot long — for they do not use scythes or J 
aicklea — and with this instrument he can complete his ow 
ingathering. These small plots of ground are manured^ 
watered.and drained with the most minute eare,a 
alternately with wheat, rye, and barley; several differenCB 
kinds of these cereals succeed equally well, and they ciilti- J 
vate both common and beanlc-d wheat, and long and short-* 
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eared barley. The manure employed is nearly always in 
a liquid atate. The people are thoroughly alive to the 
importance of such manure in agrieulturo, store it up with 
the greiitest cave, and carry it to the fielda in barrels, out 
of which it is ladled with large paila. The nose of the 
tiaveller is consequently assailed during the spring season 
with stenches which seem to harmonise but ill with the 
blossoming hedge-rowa and tlie pure au' of the country. 
Threshing is a very simple process, for they merely 
strike the sheaves against a beam to separate the grain 
from the straw. Winnowing is often witnessed by the 
sailors as their vessels pass within sight of the shore. 
The women stand in long lines and shake the grain in 
baskets held above their heads, while the sharp sea breeze 
carries away the chaff. They sometimes use hand pestles 
a.nd mortars to grind the corn, but the ordinary method is 
to bruise it in a mill turned by several people. 

The Japanese think much of the importance of irrigation, 
and always water their land well before sowing it. Their 
plough is a heavy piece of wood fastened obliquely to a 
beam, and hollowed out so as to receive a piece of iron 
which serves as a ploughshare. A bullock or a horse is 
faeteued to the beam and led by one man, while another 
guides the plough. This instrument acts well enough in 
the light moist soils, but doea not make very deep furrows. 
For strong clayey lands they use hoes made of hard wood, 
the edges and sides of which are strengthened with iron. 
Having worked the ground over with this instrument, 
they water it till it is well saturated, and then harrow it 
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tiackwanlB un<l forwards. The high grounds are especial 
devoted to the cultivation of strong coarse reeds, of w 
they make light and at tbe same lime solid roofs to 1 
houses; and they use a disagreeable weed which is cotA 
mon on the heights as manure. Along tiie coast, e. 
in the isle of Yezo, is found a kind of seaweed which t 
lower classes gather and use for food. Broad and kidney, 

, lentils, and potatoes abound in the islands ; i 
there are a few plantations of maize. Vines grow i 
abundance in many places, and bear very fine-tasted frn 
but the wine made from them is inferior to that obtaina 
Irom European grapes. Almost every kind of fruit conuDol 
. giown, such as plums, apricots, peacha 
pears, apples, figs, oranges, raspberries, chen'iea, etc ; 
to these numerous products may be added the . 
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turned over afro^h by a Bpecies of liairow. When the 
young rice is beginning to shoot, the Japanese dig it up an^ 
transplant it in chisttTs to another piece of ground, wher 
it tiniabes its growth. The month of October is thai 
liine when the rice reaches maturity. To keep the birds! 
from attacking it, the Japanese hang strings of plaited 1 
straw round and about the plantations, and attach to J 
them various floating appendages, which a child is em- | 
ployed to keep constantly in motion. 
Nest in importance to rice is the cultivation of the J 
tea-plant, which was iutroduced into Japan aboat tb&a 
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beginning of the ninth century. The tea-plant is a 
bi-anching shrub, which grows to the height of five or 
six feet ; the leaves are hard, oval, elongated or elliptical, 
of a shiny green colour, amootL at the base, but the rest 
of the margin serrated. The head of the plant is lopped 
off to render it more bushy, and consequently more pro- 
ductive, and it is carefully tended for several years before 
its leaves are gathered. The best tea is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of Odsi, a small town on the coast not far 
from Kioto. People are placed in charge to watch that 
the leaves are kept as free as possible ft'om dust and iusecte. 
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The persons chosen to gather the leaves usually j 
them with glavGd hands and with the moat particular c 
and attention. This tea is generally reserved for the t 
of the iuiperial family. Ordinary tea is harvested 
workmen, who show the moat astonishing skill in I 
speed and delicacy with which they handle the leav( 
They pluck fmm ten to fifteen pounds a-day. and this n 
by handfuU, hut sepamtely, one by one. Jtfter 
gathered, the leaves are carefully sifted and selectedjfl 
according to size and quEiIity. 

The leaves thus aulucted are carried to buildings providdj 
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th the furnaces u e 1 for the p epuration of thetea. Facl 
iu nace s co e d ith a sort of w de flat metal slab 
Whe th 3 s hot a certain q ant ty of fresh leaves are 
f laced upon t the w rlvn eu t ng them continually w th 
their hands tdl tl e heat becomes unbearable \fter th s 
gem bak ug a „rey si j uce acid to the taste e udes and 
they are then taken out, tl rown upon mats or paper 

Vhed by orkmen between the palms of th hands to 
n ake them loll bett r then thoro ghly shaken m ba kets 
or cooled th a ian on paper to chdl them the qu cker 
and the better to pre er\e th r curl ness, T j ai e t 
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put back upon the metal slab, this time only half heated, 
and rubbed again, an operation which is repeated a third 
and even a fourth time, until they are perfectly free from 
moisture. Finally, to complete the process, after the tea 
has been warehoused for some months, it is taken from 
the vases in which it has been packed, and for the last 
time placed over a gentle fire to dry any moisture which 
might have gathered since the first preparation. The 
leaves thus prepared are roUed and coloured more or less 
according to their kind and quality. 

Horticulture is another art in which the Japanese excel. 
They have camphor trees whose trunks are forty feet in 
circumference, and cedars of even larger growth. Certain 
of the temples have in their gardens cedars shaped like 
circuit columns of extraordinary height and perfect 
symmetry. The traveller Meylan mentions a palm tree 
covered with blossoms, each one equal in size to four fine 
roses. Siebold also speaks of a garden lettuce which 
produces leaves a yard long. By a singular contrast, 
these people, who have succeeded in producing such 
gigantic specimens of trees and shrubs, are equally cele- 
brated for their skill in dwarfing plants without destroying 
their productive qualities. There may be seen in a box 
five inches long by two in width, a fir, a bamboo, and 
a cherry tree, all apparently in the healthiest state of 
vigorous vegetation. 

The paucity of animals existing in Japan is rather 
singular ; it, however, may arise from the great extension 
of cultivated lands to the exclusion of pastures. There 
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are very few draught horses and no sheep. The Japanese 
were aatoniahed on learning that the woollen garments 
worn by Europeans were fabricated from the clothing of 
the sheep. There is an equal scarcity of pigs ; not that 
pork is repudiated by the Japanese, for they eat with 
great relish any and every kiud of meat placed before 
them on board foreign vessels. Their main food consists, 
as already said, of rice, vegetables, poultry, and eapecially 
fish. This absence of ordinary animal food in Japan is 
severely felt by Europeans on their first residence in the 
country, until their oonatitutiona become gradually habi- 
tuated to the lighter aliment on which the natives have 
learned to subsist 

It is impossible that navigation and nautical science 
could have made much progress in a country where the 
coasting trade forms almost their only maritime commerae, 
and where the laws regarding the building of vessels have 
been such as virtually to prohibit the undertaking of any 
long voyages. Nevertheless, the Japanese sailors and 
bargemen are remarkable for their agility, their knowledge 
of seamanship, and the hai-dihood with which they brave 
the worst weather in their frail barks ; and a coast trade 
is actually carried on, thanks to the facilities afforded by 
numberless sheltered bays, ports, and good canals. They 
never make use of the roads unless no passage by water 
exists. The natural teodencies of an insular popuktion 
has caused the development of a considerable mercantile 
marine in addition to the imperial navy of Japjin ; and it 
^^an ascertained fact that, so early as the end of the 
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second century, they had a sufficient fleet wherewith to 
effect a descent on Oorea, and to conquer the greater part 
of that peninsula. 

It is probable, according to Siebold, that the ancient 
Japanese vessels were made after the model of those of 
the Coreans, who have been common frequenters of the 
coasts of Japan ever since the year sixty-three of our era. 
The build of the Japanese vessels of the second century, 
which are represented in the pictures placed in the temples 
by the piety of the faithful, justify this opinion. But 
those constructed by them in the present day neither bear 
any resemblance to the Chinese vessels nor to ours, 
although the Japanese have for several centuries had the 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with both. The 
precise period of the present style of shipbuilding, and 
the political motives which led to its adoption, is a point 
which has not yet been sufficiently elucidated. However 
this may be, there is no doubt that the construction of 
Japanese vessels renders them utterly incapable of coping 
with the dangers and perils of a long voyage, in accordance 
with the existing laws which forbid expatriation. The 
timber used in shipbuilding is cedar, fir, and camphor ; pine 
and elm are also sometimes employed. They have hardly 
any keel, an open stern, and bows terminating in a figure- 
head. Those built expressly for navigating rivers have a 
flush deck fore and aft ; they are heavier and less elegant 
than the seagoing ships, and, with the exception of those 
used as pleasure boats, are by no means remarkable for 
cleanliness. All, or nearly all, have only a single mast, 
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composed of several pieces, and carrying one large sail. 
The bolts and fastenings are of copper, the rigging of hemp, 
and the sails of calico, those for the small boats being 
of plaited straw. Their anchors are iron and four-fluked ; 
for boats, wooden grapnels are used instead of anchors, 
which they sink to the bottom with a stone. The mer- 
chant vessels are from fifty to one hundred feet in length, 
by twenty or more in breadth, and a large one can carry 
about one hundred and fifty tons of cargo. Since the 
opening of Japan, its navy has undergone important 
changes, and it now possesses several steamships, most 
of which have been purchased in England or America. 
In many of the Japanese towns, however, dockyards for 
shipbuilding have been established. 

Thanks to the facilities presented by the numerous ports 
on the Japanese coasts, and to the variety of the country's 
productions, internal commerce is pursued with immense 
activity. Merchandise is conveyed on land by horses 
and oxen. The frequent accidents which occur in this 
mountainous country, when they often have to climb to 
the tops of mountains and descend by paths which are 
merely steps cut in the rock or shaped on the ground, 
render it impossible for wheeled vehicles to be extensively 
used. Lines of railway are, however, gradually making 
their way throughout the country. One already runs 
from the port of Yokohama to the capital town of Yedo. 




CHATTEE XXI. 

;n BelatiouB or Japan — The Rise and Declins of NagBBaki — Yakoliamn 
—Hakodadi—Hipgo— Osaka— Nit-gala — Commercial Intercouree with 
Great Britain and Amprictt — I'rotable Kuttlre of Japanese Commtree. 

A FEW wonis remain to be said upon the commercial 
relations Japan at present holds with the nations of 
the West, and especially with Great Eritain. On the 
20th of August, 1858, a treaty was concluded, as related 
in the early pages of this book, at Tedo, between Japan 
and Great Britain, guaranteeing to the latter country the 
highest privileges that one nation could concede to 
another. Permission was granted her to nominate a 
diplomatic agent to the town of Yedo, with liberty to 
travel anywhere throughout the empire, and eousula were 
sent to all the open ports. British subjects were also 
allowed to hire or buy houses, build warehouses, and 
even churches ; but fortifications of any kind are strictly 
forbhlden. The British are entirely under the juri.sdiction 
of their own representatives. Free trade is allowed, with 
the proviso that certain dues are paid by those engaged in 
it. The Government do not object to any native entering 
the service of an Englishman settled in the country. All 
ibreign monies are accepted in Japan, and valued according 
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to their corresponding weight in Japanese coins. Japanese 
moneys of all kinds, excepting copper, can be exported, as 
well as gold and silver bullion. Such is a summary of 
the principal clauses contained in the treaty of 1858. 
The French treaty is precisely similar. Foreigners have 
the liberty of residing and trading in any of the maritime 
towns of Nagasaki, Yokohama, Hakodadi, Hiogo, Niegata, 
Kanagawa, and in the inland towns of Yedo and Osaka 

Nagasaki, or Nangasaki, is situated on the south-west 
coast of the island of Eausiu, and is built in the form 
of an amphitheatre. The European quarter, in the east, 
stands upon land reclaimed from the sea at considerable 
labour and expense ; on the highest point is seen the 
church, flanked by a gigantic acacia, and the residence 
of the British consul Desima, the ancient Dutch factory, 
lies at the foot, and behind it is the native part of the 
town ; the whole is sheltered by high wooded mountains. 

The town of Nagasaki was almost the first which attracted 
the attention of foreigners — partly from its being already 
known by name from the Dutch colony established there ; 
partly because it was the nearest point to China, and a 
port of great beauty ; and also because, before the political 
revolution which overthrew the power of the Tycoonate, 
the Daimios of the south were there enabled, owing to 
its distance from Yedo, to transact their foreign aflTairs 
unmolested. This comparative importance did not last 
long, for affairs soon began to be concentrated in Yoko- 
hama, and the opening of the ports of Hiogo and Osaka 
further reduced it to a secondary rank amongst commercial 
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towns. It still, however, drives a very fair trade, exporting 
annually from three to four million pounds of tea, besides 
a certain quantity of camphor and vegetable wax. It also 
supplies the island of Kiusiu with foreign products ; and 
a great portion of the navigation of the Japanese seas 
passes by its beautiful port. But it ia not a town of the 
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future, and will lose much of its prosperity in proportion 
as Japan ceases to require large instalments of firearms 
and steamers, which for many years have been its staple 
stock-in-trade. 

Yokohama, situated on the Gulf of Yedo, owes its rise 
and importance to the English merchants who came to 
seek their fortunes in the Empire of the Kising Sun 
immediately after the signature of the treaty which threw 
open the heretofore impenetrable coasts of Japan to 
adventurous foreigners. It is in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, traversed from east to west by three great arteries, 
crossed by streets of little importance. Facing the sea, 
and parallel with the principal highways, is a row of fine 
houses with small gardens in front and behind. To the 
east is the native quarter, which extends itseK towards 
the north ; to the west, slight eminences, having no 
connection with the surrounding hills, covered with 
houses, range towards the sea. A railway unites Yoko- 
hama with the not far distant town of Yedo. Business is 
carried on in the lower part of the town, where are the 
banks, the counting-houses of the principal firms, the 
offices of three steamboat companies, stores and ware- 
houses, and a great number of grog-shops. This quarter 
bears very little resemblance to the industrial commercial 
centres of Europe and America. Houses and people all 
wear a quiet, respectable, even countrified look. Yokohama 
has become the great mercantile centre of European trade. 

Hakodadi, already mentioned, is situated in the south 
of the island of Yezo. It is a town of only mediocre 
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importance, and its principal trade is with China in 
alimentary plants. 

Hiogo, or rather Kobi, as it has been called since the 
concession, adjoins Osaka, both towns being situated in 
the island of Niphon. They were thrown open to foreign 
trade, January lat, 1863. The former has already many 
fine houses and spacious warehouses, and is built on the 
western side of a gulf of great extent. On the east, the 
large town of Osaka extends up the two banks of a river, 
whicli, running from north to south, flows into the gulf a 
little way below the town. The distance from Kobi to 
Osaka by sea is very short, and several small steamers, 

longing to native companies but manned by Englishmen, 
continually between the two towns. 

Osaka, which reckons about balf-a-million of inhabitants, 
'a the trading capital of Japan. All foreign merchandise 
imported into the empire passes through it In spite of 
the shallowness of this part ol" the gulf and the awkward- 
ness of the bar, the amount of shipping to be seen here is 
very great. The quarter for foreigners is situated in the 
southern extremity of the town, and is bordered on every 
side by rivers and canals. It contains two or three 
European houses, the British consulate, and a few native 
huts adapted for the use of foreigners. 

Niegata is to the north-east of Yedo ; the entrance to 
the port is dangerous for ships of even moderate draught, 
and it is only ai'ter a considerable expenditure that a 
proper roadstead baa been formed. Nevertheless, this 
town is an important market for Japanese silks, as it is 
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situated in a province which produces them in great 
quantities. At the town of Yedo, a steady and profitable 
trade is carried on in fancy articles. 

Relations between the Western nations and Japan are 
extending year by year; but the country by no means 
offers the great openings for trade that might reasonably 
be expected after an isolation of nearly three centuries, for 
home manufactures in a great measure suf&ce for the needs 
of the inhabitants. The flags of the different countries 
take rank according to tonnage, as follows — English, 
American, German, French, Dutch, Norwegian, and 
Swedish, The Statesman's Year-Book, for 1875, says : — 
"The commercial intercourse of Japan is carried on 
mainly with two countries, namely, Great Britain and 
the United States of America, the former absorbing more 
than two-thirds of the whole. The extent of trade with 
the United Kingdom is shown in the subjoined table, 
which gives the value of the total exports from Japan to 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the total imports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures into Japan in 
each of the five years', 1869 to 1873. 



Years. 


Exports from Japan to 
Great Britain. 


Imports of British Home Produce 
into Japan. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


£167,308 

96,173 

109,224 

184,342 

561,390 


£1,442,104 
1,609,367 
1,584,517 
1,961,327 
1,680,017 
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The principal articles of export from Japan to Great 
Britain, in the year 1873, were tobacco, unmanufactured, 
of the declared value of £121,614; rice, of the value of 
£71,621; and wax, of the value of £65,356. The staple 
article of British imports into Japan consists of cotton 
goods, the value of which was £792,235 in 1873. Besides 
cotton manufactures, the British imports consisted chiefly 
of iron, wrought and unwrought, of the value of £137,837. 
and of woollen fabrics, of the value of £347,237, in the 
year 1873." All mercantile transactions, especially the 
silt trade, are regulated by the state of the Liverpool and 
London markets ; and there is a greater demand for British 
goods than for any other. The Americana import from 
Oregon and California sawn timber and flour ; in exchange, 
they export large quantities of tea, which is consumed 
in immense quantities in the United States. 

To sum up ; the study of the natural resources of Japan 
and its manufacturing powers leave no doubt as to the 
future reseiTed for its trade. The efforts which up to 
the present time have been made to establish civilisation 
and preponderating European influences have only partially 
succeeded ; but th y a e atiU persevered in from a strong 
feeling of self nt st 1 tlie population of the Old 
World rcqui s a n w a ea for its enlarged spheres of 
activity. It s no 1 n e the spirit of conquest which leads 
us towards new ountne e now search only for a fresh 
market for our goods.' Our neighbours may perhaps sneer, 
but there is no other enterprise so useful and legitimate ; 
and it is much to be desired that no complications will 
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arise to distract Europe from this pacific intercourse will 
the oouDtriea of the far East, 

What Japan stands in need of at present is a 8olid4 
central Government, with complete security for property. T 
[t would be unreasonable to expect that, after the politact 
revolutions which the country has lately undergone, eithq 
of these boons should exist to the same extent as with \ 
But there is a manifest tendency towards improvemein 
and we shall be surprised if, within a e 
Japan does not rise to & degree of prosperity unequal 
among the kingdoffj of the East. 
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Actors, Japanese, 215. 217. 

Agriculture, 62, 305. 

Ainos, the, 277, 279. 

Americans, the, in Japan, 43, 52. 

Amusements, 184. 

Ancestors, worship of, 73, 92. 

Baptism, 259. 

Barber's shop, 151. 

Bai-gaining in shops, 296. 

Bath-houses, 169. 

Bonzes, 110, 261. 

Bootmakei-'s shop, (cut) 153. 

Briti.Hh Consulate at Nagasaki, (cut) 321. 

Bronzes, Japanese, 294. 

Buddhism, 78, 94. 

Buddhist priest, (cut) 30 ; temple, (cut) 81. 

Builder, Japanese, (cut) 151. 

Burning the dead, (cut) 262. 

Butterfly, the magic, 199. 

Caricatures, 104. 

Cat, the demon, story of, 228. 

Cemeteries, 263. 

Characteristics of Japanese, 23, 66, 254, 263. 

Children, training oi, 259. 

" Chiri-fouri" dance, 265. 

Christianity introduced, 28. 

Christians persecuted, 32, 89. 

Classes in Japan, (cut) 122, 123. 

Comedy, Japanese, 219. 

Commerce, increase of, 317, 324. 

Commercial relations, 319. 

Confucius, 132. 

Coolie, (cui) 156. 

Cooper. Japanese, (cut) 120. 

Curea, lion of, 100. 

Costumes, Japanese, (cut) 122, 127,(eu<) 241, 

(cuts) 243, 244. 
Courtesans, 115. 
Courtesies, (cut) 149, 274. 
Creation, Japanese account of, 74. 
Cremation, (cut) ^62. 
Cuisine, Japouoses 187. 
Cuiiosity tthop^ (cut) 296. 
Daimios, the, 56, (cut) 57, 63, 123, 145; 

anecdote of one, 20L 
Dancing, 180, 265, (cut) 266. 
Desima^ 32, {cut) 37. 
Dining, a Japanese family, (cut) 252. 
Discussions in bath-houses, &&, 170, 222. 
Doctors, 244. 
Dolls, festival of, 260. 
Dutch, the, in Japan, 35, 41. 
Dwellings. Japanese. 249, 252. 
Early hist4»ry of Japan. 25. 
Earthquakes, frequency of, 14, 246l 



Emba-ssy, Japanese, to Europe, 54. 

English, the, in Japan, 37. 

Execution by the sword, (cut) 85. 

Exorcism, 274. 

Exports and imports, 324. 

Fables, Japanese, 290. 

Fair at Tomasta, 187. 

Fairy lore, 134. 

Family at table, (cuts) 185, 252. 

Fan-making, 292, (cut) 293. 

Fan-painting, (cut^ 292. 

Fan, the, tricks with, 197. 

Fatal star, the, 133. 

Fertility of Japan, 65, 129. 

Festivals, 184, 269; reUgious, (cut) 111. 

Fdtes. 110, 305. 

Pide-Yosi, 82. 

Fireproof storehouses, 249. 

Fires, frequency of, 15, 224. 

Fisherwomen, Japanese, (cut) 281. 

Fishing, 280 ; fish markets, 155. 

Foreigners unpopular, 59. 

Fox, the, stories about, 234 ; game of, 267. 

French, the, in Japan, 39, 54. 

Fruit trees, 808. 

Funeral ceremonies. 261. 

Fusi-Tama, (ctU) 326. 

Qardens, 249. 

Qhekos, the, 179. 

Gods, Japanese, 74, (cut) 75, 98. 

Grades of society, (cut) 122, 123. 

Gymnasts, 191, (cut) 192. 

Hakodadi, 52, 280, 322. 

Hamlet, Japanese, (cut) 131. 

Hara Kiru, the, 20. 

Healing waters, 268. 

Hermit of Kioto, (cut) 84. 

Hero worship, 131. 

Hiogo, 320, 323. 

Hondjo, 145, 150. 

Horticulture, 66, 250, 314. 

Houses, Japanese. 246 ; interior, (cut) 243. 

Idols, Japanese, 26, 74. (cut) 75, 109. 

Imports and exports, 324. 

Irrigation, 307. 

Japanesic empire, 65 ; origin of name, 8. 

Japanning, 294. 

Jesuits, the, in Japan, 28, 86. 

Jinrikisha, the, 160. 

Joros, the, 1Z8, 181. 

Jugglers, 190, 193 ; juggling girls, (cut) 195. 

Kaoosima, 60. 

Rami, worship of, 73, 92, 106, (cut) 107. 

Kango, the, 100. 

Kioto, 83, 119, 294; hermit of, (cut) 81. 
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Kiiulu. 80, 89, 82L 

Kobi, 823. 

Kurile Archipelago, 278. 

Ladies, Jauaiiese, (c>i() 67. 

Language uf Japan, 282. 

I>PKend8. 268, 278, 290, 803. 

Libraries, 288. 

Life, disregard of, 127. 

Literature, 181, 284; specimens of, 133, 
134. 186, 189. 158, 228, 232. 

Lonins. 123, 157 ; story of, 158. 

Manuring the land, (cut) 806, 308. 

Manufactures, 51, 298. 

Marco Polo, 26. 

Marionettes. 196. 

Marketlug, (CM0272. 

Marriage oust* 'ins, 256. 

MatsmalL, town of, 280. 

Mats, much used, 252. 

Matsouris, 110, {cuX) IIL 

Masquerading. 273, 276. 

Meals. (cttO 185, {pa) 252, 254. 

Mendez Pinto, 27. 

Mendicants, 123, 268. 

Metals, Japanese workers in, (eii() 297. 

Mikado, the, 10, 117, 128 ; court of, (cut) 11. 

Modesty, Japanese, 168, 180. 

Music, 287. 

Nagasaki, (cu/) 82, 320, (cvO 32L 

New Year's Day, 27L 

Niegata, 328. 

Night-houses, 175. 

Nipon, 25; Niphon-Bas, 151. 

Norimon, the, 160, (cuO 161. 

Nurse, Japanese, {isuX) 260. 

Official costumes, (cuO 244. 

Ogava, river. 150. 

Opening of Japanese ports, 53. 

Origin of Japanese, 66,' 71. 

(Jsaka, 18, 184, 320, 323. 

Painter, Japanese, (cut) 254, 255, 

Palace of the Sovereign, 247 ; of the Ty- 
coons, 248. 

Paptjr-making, 298. 

Physical appearance of Japanese, 239. 

Picnics, 265. 

Playthings, passion for, 265. 

Ploughing, 307. 

Porcelain, manufacture of, 298. 

Portuguese, the, in Japan, 28. 

Postman, Japanese, (cut) 163. 

Printing, 284. 

Processions, 114, 164. 

Proverbs, 291. 

Railways introduced, 317, (cut) 318. 

Religions, 73, 78, 92, 97. 

Revolution in Japan, 119. 

Rice, cultivation of, (ci/f) 309. 

Rivei-s, crossing, 166. 



Rossians, the, in Japan, 38. 

Bailobs, (cut) IS), 815. 

Salutations, Japanese, UmX^ 149. 

Samurais, the, 145 ; diild, (oict) 218. 

" Sannoo," festiyal of; 118. 

Scenery, picturesque, 180l 

Scientific knowledge. 287. 

8culptor, Japanese, (e«t) 141. 

Seaweed, women gathering, (eiU) 808. 

Shipbuilding, 316. 

Shops, 151 : chopping, 295. 

Siba^ia, the. 184, 210, 223. 

Sikono, story of, 69. 

Silk manufacture, 299. 

Silkworms, rearing, 299 

Simoda, town and Day of, (cut) 7. 

Simonasaki, 60. 

Society, Japanese, 128. 

Soldier, Japanese. is^vXS 84. 

Spaniards, the, in Japan, 85. 

Speaking, public, 288. 

Spinning, {cvX) 288. 

Stealing, punishment for, (cut) 55. 

Superstitions, popular, ^. 

Surgery, Japanese, 245. 

Table, Japanese family at, (ctt<) 185. 

Tea, cultivation of, (citto) 310, 311, 312, 81SL 

Tea-houses, 170, (cuts) 172, 187, 264. 

Tea-kettle, {pit) 253. 

Temple, interior of. (cut) 289; at Yoko- 
hama, (cut) 82 ; Buddhist, (cttt) 81. 

Temple, Kami, (cut) 107. 

Theatre, the Japanese, 16, 209. 

Time, division of, 285. 

Tocado, the, 160, 164. 

Toilet, Japanese, 211, 240. 

Tops, i>erformance with, 197. 

Treaties with Japan, 52-54, 319. 

Trees, 314. 

Tycoon, the, 13, 118, 248. 

Types of Japanese, {pits) 128, 240. 

Tzanaghi, legend of, 75. 

Vine, cultivation of the, 308. 

Visits, paying, 275. 

Warriors, ancient Japanese, (cuto)48, 125. 

War vessel, Japanese, (pjX) 46. 

Watchmen, 224, (ct^) 225. 

Weavers, Japanese, (cwt) 300. 

Winter dress, \pi£) 242. 

Wives, plurality of, 258. 

Women, Japanese, (cuts) 72, 103, 240, 242. 

Wrestling matches, 200, (cuO 203. 

Yakonins, 123, 145, (cute) 146, 147. 

Yeai", mode of dividing the, 285. 

Yedo, 14, 142, 156 ; street in, (cut) 143 

Yezo, island of, 277. 

Yokohama. 59, (cut) 61, 317, 322 ; temple 
at, {ptX) 83. 

Yomasta, 184 ; fair at, 187. 
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Florai Poetry and the Language of Flowers. A coUection of 

nhoice poenia on Flowere, ffitb most complete IndexoH to the Lttngnoge 

of Flowers, and eight exquisite Iliustrationa in colours. Smm 

guurto. clotb elegant, gilt edges. Price 10/S. 

''a tuleful &nd HSU-cluiBen coUecUon of Bowary lyrlDi. "—Orapliic. 

"ConUlni lODie ot the chuiDeat pl«C(» ut Eogljsti vans ibdnt Hawera."— fiaM 
ChfonisU, 

" Pgomi ot real merit, exiled by t. akilfol aJid dlacrimlratinE hind (ram ttie whole 
garden-'"— "-■■'*--■-" ■"■-"■■ — 



The Quiuer of Looe : a ooHeetion of Valentines, Ancient 

and Madera, With Eight eiqoiaite Full-page llliiatmtions in GoM 
and Colours, by Waltbb CnAKK and Kate Q)ceekawat. Full ^t 
cover, gilt edges. Price 7/fl. 
-' Look at it a> wa nuy, tlm book la a marvel, u 



The Latin Year: a Colleotion of Latin Hymns, Anoientand 

Madam. Edited by the Rev. W. J. LorriB, B.A., P.S.A. With 
nutQerovs lllustrutions by R. Batkman. after the mnnnef of the best 
period of early Wood Engraviug. Rough edges, quaint binding. 16/-. 
N.B.—k fuw copies with special binding may he iiad. Price 40/-. 

Logrono ■ a Metric Drama in Two Acts, By Fredbrick 

UcaNV. Twenty-nine lHuntratioafl by T. Waltkb WlLaou, Royal 
- '-— -■'—\Eitra, gilt edges. Priee 10/8. 

plot, thalacident li reaUatic, ind the langnagu iralt choaen."— FrM 

high enter ot merit : ths pnati? is bright and nmaionl, 



VO, cloth El 

"HiatoilcaliD ' 



the inoTBineDt Bf the plr 
proaanted." "-■'- - 



laanted. " — Naiion, 

"Theator; at thla dnina ii pntly, and the anlhnr'a treaUnant or it dliplaya niuob 
■ar. The book [i aplendidiy produced, and the cncravtpgFt— which are In w^almile 
how that the arttnlUM mooli originality of conception and eiecntion,"— IrtjJlmaii. 

*' Has CDnBidarBbla nierLCa, the paatoral itaniaa ponea^gan axcaptlonablo aweet- 
■■ and beautT " — Co^rt JoumaL 



leauty "—Court Journal 
4.IIO «ty1a oC the drama, thourii Borid and declaraaCory. M 
the lyriea ace gentrslly lunaical and simple, there are aevaral i 
the author displays conaideriblo power in the adlneitlon ot Be. 



ELEGANT GlFT-BOQKS-cmtim,^ 
Language and Poetry of Ffowers. A New Edition, carefull 

Bcvued and AmpliGwL With Six Illaminated Fnges in Gold ai 
Colonn. Cloth, black and gfAA, 2/6 ) Gilt Edaes, 3/-. 
Lanoitaok A)n> Potr&v of FLOWEits. Pocket Edition, lUiuttated 
Gold and Colours. Cloth eztn, 1/- ; eilt edgaa, 1/3. 
" *- --icHdlnelTnlcallttisrDlame, veil bronght out nnd WBUmtuDlutBd.-- 

ILnrny dtotloniry of dower UcKiugB . , . , Ihhi 



IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 
Shores of the Polar Sea : a Narratwe of the Arctk 

Expidiiion of IS75-76. By Dr. Edward L. Moss, H.M.S. "Alert.'* 
With Sixteen large Chromo-Lithograjihs, and DQlueroiu Engrariiin 
from Drawin^fl made on the apot by the Author. Imperial Folio. 
Prica Five Gmneas. [In preparatton. 

New Zealand Scenery. Fifteoa Chromo-Lithographi 

Original Water- colour Drawinpa by John Gully, with dcaeriptivt 

tiroM by Dr. Jdijes Vok Haast. Imperial Folio, in portfolio 

bound, fuU cloth extrSi gilt edees. Price Fire Oniaeas. 

"Ths rtmrtng* an nnecn in Doniber, and ars devolad ilinotl gntirelr to Uk& 

aomitiiln. andrlnrxiMiety, the pecuUai chaiaetaijatlci of which are ini^igeatied viA 

imge emimti 

Thatasaa : an Essay on the' Depth, temperature', aiiL 

Currents of the Octait. By John Jambs Wild, Member of the CiTilina 
Scientific Staff of H.M.S. "Challenger." With Charta and Diasianm' 
by the Author. Price 13/-. 

"VeU worthy of tha sttantton of all stndentB of Phyalcal Oengraphy. 

B wlthlo BUTOW buunila iji entragrdlnary amouBt of mend 

„ I."— Dally £ifireH. 

The dlagniDi mid mapi are capltaJly eieculfld, Bud nigstrate efrecUTelr the liid4 
letterprMB, " — World. 

At Anchor; Sketches from many Shores visited by H.M.S. 

' ' ChalUnger, " with a Narrative of Experienea on Sea and on ' 
By JoaN James Wild, Artist a.nd Secretary to the Expedition, 

[In cuHuit preparation,. 

Bards and Blossoms; or, the Poetry, History, ' 

Asaociationa of Flowers, With Eight Floral Plates, Il]amin«ted in 
Gold and Colonra. By F, E. Hulmb, F.L.S., F.S.A., Marl! 
College. Price 10/8. 
'■ It Lb writtan in an out. agreeible stjle, with ahort dlisertatlona on tha beantT, 
teajitiing, utility, and BymboIlciJ valua of Eiiwas."—IHih Tivut. 




IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES-CtmHm^rf, 
Mrs. Mundi at Home. R.S.V.P. Lines and Outlines by 
Walter Cbajje. Twenty-ronr Platen. New Editioii, cloth. Decorated 



ftisUdloiu bypochoD (Iliac imut bu furced to laDgbter." — Moraiti^ Post. 

Topo: a Tale about English Children in Italy. By G. E. 

BacNEFiLLE. With nanicrous Illustrations by Katb Obeknaway. 

Scinare octavo, oloth eitra, gilt edges. Price 4/a. 

"This Lb a (leltebtrnU; uuVBijid nataral IttQe etorjr."— VoiuDi^omfjI. 

IHtitt/nttit Sporting and Dramniio Neiw. 

■■ The illoitrs^oM ■» Us moit life-like lepnaeTitiitEinis of childnui we bave coma 
Boroea tbia ycu, and would aUnd fayonnible compariaoD with the best sket<Ji« of 
iticbui) Doyle Bnd Q«ocgii dn Matuier. "—OlObt. 

Art Embroidery : a Treatise on the Revived Practioe of 

Dtcorativt Nwilmaork. By H. 9. Lookwuod and E. Olaieteii. 
With Nineteen Platea, printed in Colours, from Designs by Thomas 
Cbanb. Royal quBirto. Price One Guinea. 

Christopher Columbus and the Discouerg of the New World. 

From the French of M. lh Marquis oe Bellot. With Fifty-one 
Drawings on Wood aad Sis Etchin^a, by Leopold Flakkso. Demy 
quarto. Price Two Ouinens. 
The Black Crusoe. From tha French of Alfred Seouin. 



[ Itl prcjiaratiim, 

Bible Biographies ; or. Stories from the Old Testament. 

By Rev. W. E. LiTrLEWOOD, M.A.. Vicar of St. James's, Bath. With 

numeroua Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. [Iti prepanUion. 

Companion to Killarney. By S. C. Hail. A Complete Guide 

til this interesting and lotich-visited apot. With numerous lllustra- 

ttiona and good-sized Map (scale, I inch to mile), and all necessary 
Toorists' arrangements. Small octavo, ciDth limp. Price 2/6. 
[/nyrejioroiion. 

rilSTORICAL AND T OPOGR APHICAL VOLUMES. 
Historical Records of the 2nd Royal Surrey Militia. With 

■ ■ ■ ■ '" ■ iving a Sketch or the History of tha Englis" 

[1 the Military History of Surrey. By Joh 

Davis, Captain in the Kegiuient. Frontispiece and nnmerona Full-page 

llluatratioBS specially prepared for this work. Large Svu. 21/-. 

"A mau orinroriDjitiannhlcliwlll be ronnd lamclenUy iDtereaUng, noi drIj b; 
tbe nemhen of the Second Itofiil BiuTef . bat b; the genenl reader u we11.*'~OI(iae. 

" The local aBttquATJ— whether a mu of peace ot war— will find mooh to Interoat 
him ID Captain Davia'a pagea.".'(7n»M€. 

" Both iitiiulng ODd loatniatlie."— JKornCnti Poll. 



6 MARCUS WARD A C0J8 

HISTORICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL YOLOIHES-ConHnued. 

A History of Belfast, from the Earliest Times to the dose of 
the Eighteenth Centoiy. By Georgb Bbnn. Maps and niostrations. 
Large octavo, 770 pp. , cloth gilt. Price 28/-. 

*' The book is full of qoaint and coriooB details, as well as of more solid informa- 
tion bearing on the subject with which it deals ; and the Map« and ninatrations with 
which it is enriched add greatly to its vine.*'— North British Daily Mail. 

" A contribution to the library much wanted and of great valne." — Art Journal. 

" Worthy of being regarded as a standard work of reference to the locality of which 
it tTetiia."— Belfast News-Letter. 

*' In all respects this work is very complete." — Northern Whig. 

" We are inspired with confidence in the anther's ability as a historian." — The Irish 
Builder. 



The Poets' Year : a Birthday Register. With Selections from 

Chaucer to Longfellow, chronologically arranged, printed on Writing 
Paper. With Illuminated Title-page. Cloth extra, 2/- ; gilt edges, 2/6 ; 
and in Limp French Morocco, Morocco and Rossia, from 3/6 to 10/6. 

A superb edition of the above, with Illuminated Pages, and Yignette 
Portraits of the Poets, handsomely bound in cloth, ^t edges. 

[In preparation, 

Linfis of Memory : a Birthday Register and Daily Text Book. 

Compiled by Frances A. Shaw, with a Preface by Fbangss B. 
Havergal. With Illuminated Frontispiece. 32mo. Price 1/-. 

[In prepknUion. 

-- — - - ' - - 

BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 



South by East : Notes of Travel in Southern Europe. By 

G. F. Rod WELL, Science Master in Marlborough College. 102 Full- 
page Original and other Illustrations. 4to, cloth extra. Price 21/-. 
" He is able to give freshness to his chapters by faithfully recording the ideas and 

impressions of a cultivated observer. . . . Descriptive passages that are admirable 

in their way." — Daily Nelvs. 

'* Interesting and instructive volume, abounding with evidences of intelligent 

study, profound appreciation, refined taste, and general cuHivaLtion,*'— Illustrated 

London News. 

" His descriptions of scenery, life, and manners are excellent. "--Spectator. 

" A very welcome addition to this season's best hand-books of travel "—iStoiufard. 

Heroes of North African Discovery. By K d'Anvers. 

Map and numerous Illustrations. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 

" The narrative is swift, full of information and of interest."— 7ri<A Times. 

'• A very readable book." — Nation. 

"The book is as interesting as any average sensational novel, and for more 
profitable in perusaL" — Irishman. 

" A complete and vividly written record of exploration and explorers.** — World. 

" A mass of carefdlly-digested information, drawn from over forty different works. 
. . . The work is weU and carefully printed, contains numerous illustrations, and 
what is especially essential, a good.mv^ ot Africa, corrected down to the present date, 
and giying in red the routes ol ttwekWata.'*— ThAOo\wA» w»A IkuK^i. 



BOOKS OF TRAVEL-ConimMrf. 
Heroes of South African Discovery. By N. d'Anvehb. 

Author of " Dobbie and Bobbie's Mttster." Mnp and QuineroiiB 
IlluBtrntiona. A companion Tolnme to " Hcroea of Nortii AMcan 
Diseoveiy." Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 

Ghina, Historiaal and Descriptive. By C. H. Edbk. With 

an Appendii on COREA. Nunieroua IlluBtrations, Map, and Coloured 
FrontispiecB by a Native Artist Crovrn octavo, doth extra. Price 6/-. 
■■ Eigorly permed iX the proaent llnio ty giving Qa*(ul and plfSMnt dEtails of » 

"A moit entfirLiJaing Account of ad tiil£reBtmg couutryuid a voaderful peoiile." 
—Salinn. 

"Theliaoli is eitwmeJyrBidaW- " ' ' 



■hepa."— tPorW. 



•r Cbtiie, end of the iDuioen and onstoi 
aotbontloa, and bfru preaeulefl In a conn 
111 the valuable introdu 



.h the greater Intateat. Jii 
A Matt 



English readers. " — Tlu Omrlaiid U 

vtev or a vety wide and important aot^Ject" — Staii^ard 

"Ha hu ndiairably sucoceded in hla task iif cuUectlDg all Oa latest and most 
IcllBhlfl iDtonnnHan vrithln reauh, and placing it in a form Ukslj' Ic tie Interesting and 
atbaottvA to the general reader," — May/air, 

"In^a tbick imoU octaro, Mr. Bden tellB the etory or Chins In nn attmclive 

Japan, Historical and Descriptive. A comprehenaiTe account 

of Japanese Hiatory, Life, Character, and Manners. By C. H. Edeh, 
Author of "India, Historical and Descriptive," ftc. Seventy-fivo 
lllustratioiis, Map, and Coloured Fronttspiece. Ctonti oetava, cloth 



extra. Price 8/6. 

Jlomi'M AdvtrHtt. 
'■Tberehave' 






AnoUier tight good *ork lathe muiyrueiBBaoe of Ibe Beirut Frees. "—.^riJovnial. 

"A olever, choerhl lionk." — ifomin^ PoaC 

"A complete historr of the growth of Japan. ... A good, valuable, and 
profouocLly LatflrBStlng biiak. " — Tima 

•■ Written in guod, easy style, snd very veil iUnstrated,"— SwunoR. 

/ndia, Historical and Deacriptive, Witli an Account of the 

Sepoy Mutiny of 1867-58, by C. H. Edsh, Author of "Hatph 
Somemlle," ke, Sizty-sii TUiiatratiana, Map, and Coloured Frontia- 
piece. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 3/0 . 
'■ The IlliutnUons an wall uecnted. "— 5(n«dani 

greatsat dependency."— llaUtrT'efetr^^pA. 

Notes of Travel in Egypt and Nubia. By J. L. Stkphims. 

KevisBd and enlarged, wiUi an neuount of the Suez Canal. Seventy- 
one IllaBtrations, Map, and Coloured Frotitisuieoe, Crown octavo 
, cloth extra. Price 3/6. 

' A Yery entertaining, weil-inltleo little vnlurae."— GrepHie 
'Hie llltia volDma fa naexcepUoiuble.''— ikiilv TtUgrnpk. 



Bookii for fioss.— CaUs, Eiabel, anU Sbbenture. 



StiiTlog Tales ol the Sea, by S, Wlutohurch Sadler, R.N. 
Tfie Flag-Lieutenant : a Story of the Slave Squadron. Witk 

Colaund Fronltspiece mid Illumiaated Title-ji&ge, and numerous Ori- 
gioal Ulmtnitlana. Post octavo, aloth extra, race fi/-. 

" A itining ud eriileotly Tdlbful story of ■dvenliin. thl* huidwiue book 
1 miwllent pmsQE (br ■ boy, who wnnld niel In iXt exulting Incldsnta, and gloa 
■ 1111X101) DluiCntioDa."— GliuyDtg Snot. 

" WbII »n«Ii«il and ^Igoroiulj'i'ritleii"— WatW. 

■* Will prtkbaUr b« a fkvourite with boyii." — Joudcmv. 

"DiplalB Bullae eoiutnicta his rtory Dwtly, iiitd knowa how to Qirow I 



"A ntlUiu nanl ronui 
11 mtar.'— &a iTtnilil. 

'■ Ib fdauiv tbe work at i 
MC ii llki, ud hu fbnn 



ll t>ook for boys, full of c: 



Jl delight in; Mboul' 
, wlio knowa, froni loi 

jLtemflat uid gAlUut dt 



[ Last Cruise of the Ariadne. With Coloured FroDtispiece and 
ItluminHted Title-page, and niunej'aita Original lllustratiaus. Foit 
octavo, cloth extra. Price 6/-. 



e that will dcljgbt 
taIo."-^SpeoloMr. 



'—Lionel ITteHtf Wewi. 



Perilous Seas, and how Oriana sailed them. 

Coloured Frontispiece and llluminsted Title-page, and 
Original lUustrationa. Post octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 



The Ship of Ice : a Strange Story of the Polar Seas. With. 

Coloured Frontiapiece and Illuminated Title-page, a ' 
Original Illustrations. Poat octiTO, cloth extra. Frioe 

be nuthoT wrltm la a vigorous, manly style, sad the book Is one whi 
ngUah boys, wttti their tove or dulaE and Kdrenture. are llkuty beattfty t< 
.Pnll Mall fin=,ll,. 

"& capital book of adveatare,"— JfaiKJk«ler Ouardfan. 



BOOK OK FISHING. 
! The Boy's Walton. By Ulick J. Eurke, 

"The Great Captain: an Eventful Chapter in 
Numerous Illustrations. Small octavo, clotli extn 



B.A., Author of 
Spanish History." 



mOfCa FOD BOYS. 9 

B7 O. H. Eden. 
Coralie ; or, the Wreek of the Sybille. With Colonred 

Frontiapiace and lUumioalea Title-page, and numerouB Original 
Illustration a. Poat octavo, cloth extni. Price 5/-. 
"Ths dttalls of MTBgB ILfB and idventmo localLsLug the nloty are ftirefolly and 
accqntely ^vea/— ^amfn^ Pott. 



i\ and instrDct them 



, are good, and yonng pfopli- a 



Ralph Someroille; or, a Midshipman's Adventures in the 

PiKific Ocean. With Coloured FroniaBpiece and llliiininal«l Title-page, 
LB Original lUufltrations. Poat 8ro, cloth extra. Prire 5/-. 



Years at Wolverton : a Public School Story. By & 

'ortonian. With Coloured Frontispiece and Illomiiisted Title- 
, and nnraeroas Original IllnatnLtioriB. Poat octavo, doth extra. 

hent pnmly boy'i hook ire lisrp BBnn ainea ■ Tom Brown." "— Solurifoj StvitK. 

"Written thronghoot irith ■ high tone and manlj spirit"— J enrfenji 
" TbB boDli 1b nianlj, and la* bnt little of the nnreal >rotiBi8nt which la bo apt to 
dlsBgnre public scbuol BtorleB. Bertram is .a well-conceiVBd and nittural cbiracler ; 



nsHI right prlnoiplei to guide Hi 
their ichml lire."— flKkHntkm Sduml Magiittu. 

" A decidedly InCereating booh 

" LiTely sad well enstiilDed, ai 
han ScMool ifa^rdiiu. 

"A Iwolt whlnh we would reoommend as a neenil plctnre of acliool lite."— JSpsmtan 
:5e*oo! Moffoiiw. 

■' Superior to the goneralltjof lohoolboy bookB."— rfte Ktleor^Risbg School Uaga- 

" Beally gnod."— CAtUniAan CoUnpi Setnoi Magaihu. 



0tto flHuitlons of StanbarH SHorfts. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. Crown octavo, clotli 
citra. With Coloared Fi'onliapiBce and Title-page, and nnmetons 
lllostrationB. Price 8/8. 

tion bubeVn luued. "-^undav TlincL 

Swiss Family Robinson. A New Traoalation from the Gennan, 
'' with numerous lUnserstiona and Coloured Frontispiece. Crown octavo, 
ra. Price 8/9. 

. .lition, boantlfully enriched wltli exeelleot pictnrea." — Doily TVrgraph. 

i^A. goodly Tolume, adorned with Bome clever *nd picturesque wuodcnte." — 




- --. „.. . mfarm 

111 bound. "—(TiirM. 



I 



k 



NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD T/ORKS-Ccniimud. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Olitbb Goldsmith. Crown 

■-■' -'xtn. With Colonred Frontispiece and Title-page and 

itretiani. Price S/6, 

chftiming hllKLoD." — Motudi^ Pmc! 

^obels ant) J^o&eUttfd. 
fm; or, Spe/la and Counter-SpeUa. By M. Brahston, 

Author o( " The Panelleii Houae, " Seeotid edition, with ■ Froutis- 
jrfece by Pkbct MAi^qcciiD. Crown ootavo. Price 6/-. 



" II la the merit oF tBe anlhor lliat. irlthont mucb tetott to tneldeiital antijMt* of 
lirtemi, ah<! managea tnmnkaall huT eharactcri dlaUnct, ttnotambltioiia In thalrnm- 
partlDBa. Tha bait or Iheui ia Bm. a t>7 no mcBDH fenltlHS tbDogli TSrjr ■rlnning 
tenlno. *bo laune mush in tha period of saapioloD and hiunliled prlda which aepantas 
fcec (or a thno from h«ppin«aa."— JlVnamia. 

" Agreuablj Uild, and Em beraelt Is a plaiisaot ikelcb.'— Oafly yewa 

" nig Idianoter ol ths herolaa 1> clsvsrlr conoelvad, aad vsr? conHiataiitl; worked 

"PleaunU^ written. "—5liinilard. 

" Bm 1* a good eloij. told wllh nmeh spirit and hiimonr."— SphWIot. 
'* Tba author'a oharacten ara carvfull/ drawn and well eivtainad. . . . ' Bm ' la 
the prodncs of callarn, good Uite, and generona lympathlaa."— Pall Mall OcwUa. 

" We'hope that Iho book wlU make its war to >U our rcadera who care Ibr a wall- 
told tale, wllh high feeling and delloate poitrailnrB."— GimtiMoti. 
" A pratiT and well-writtan lore Btair-'—JTBralnf lUal. 

Country Maidens : a Story of the Present Day. By M. 

Brahhton, Author or "The Panelled Hoase," fte. With Pnll-pagB 
Original IllustrationB, Colonred FrontiapitM, and lUnniinated Illle- 
page. Podt octavo, cloth, gold ond black. Price 3/6. 



A Very Young Couple. By the Author of " Mra. Jemingham'B 

Joumnl." With Original Full-page lUustrBtiona. Post octavo, cloth 

eitra. Price 3/fl. 

" AfTorde aoi^e aicallent akutcliea of private Ufa to poreolt of oomfort under flJU- 
aultlea." — Mttmikg foil, 

... . . .^ .. ,._.... ......... .... ._ , . i-^QXb."—^nday Timtt. 






eympith J. ' —A AeimuBi. 

"We muatthnnk the author tor having P'en naanhourortwoof gennlnaplBaaQra, 
and conll>lly reoominend the bookln all readers."— Crupdio. 

Misa Hitchcock's Wedding Dress. By the Author of " Mrs, 

._...-.. .ham'a Journal," &c. Post ocUto, cloth extra. Price B/-, 

" " ■- ■ • ittrantivedrefls.whicliarebecomlngaliiioat 

.iHfl AdverlUer. 






HOVELS AND NOVELETTES.-Co,ij!,«,«id. 
Myrtle and Cypress: a Tale of Chequered Life. By 

Aknbttk Calthrop, Witt Original Fnll-pugu IlluatratioJis. Post 
octavo, cloth extra. Prico B/-, 

\bmiY."~ John Bun. 

'ildred's Mistake. A Still-Life Study, By F. Levikn, Author 
Maggie's I'lctuna," tc With Coloured Frontispiece, Illuniinated 
tritle, and Full-page Ort^nal lUuatrationa. Small octaroi clatb cxtrit. 
Price 2/6. 
^* A buok tlmt youDg iDaiilenn will delist in." — Aeadany. 

\ldergouian; or, Twelue Motiths of mg Life, and Other 

Tales. By Rosa Mdlhollahd, Author uf "Tuck and Blossom," 
Smnil octavo, 



Where the Rail Runs Now : a Story of the Coaching Days. 

By F. Fbakkfort Moors. With lUusttationa. Small octavo, cloth 
extra. Price 2/S. 

"Then la na laiikot lenBsllosallnaldsiits, huttlieetoifistolcllnvsiyBlmplelui- 
gaitge, and will eerve to create na otbar tbui ■ Iiulthy excLl«meiit~— ITie Timi, 

"Capitall)' written, Hud full orBplrll. Die ItitoreBt never auce Hugs. " — IrUh TImti. 
"A elBver iittlB novel ■'—Soli.n'o»Hinii«iir, 
"We eau ytronijly rMommEnd thts lltUa liook."— SeoUn/or. 
"Ttaeantllai'sdescriptlDnBuf Eugliih aoenorv are plcturexqne and nnaffeutiid."— 

'• A cnpiUI Look (or a railway Jonme/, nr to anrasa an Idle iu>iu."—Pan Hall 

Told by the Sea : Tales of the Coast By F. Fraskpoht 

MooHK. With niuBtrationB. Smell oataTo, cloth extra. Prine 2/fl, 
"Few roBdeta having OBPe l»gon,wlll care to liydown the book till thejJiava 



'—niVait Mn-ttim BTUb, ' 

'" '--'- " -■'- - -olfeelinn of stortea TBrrdtlTerent Liel 
oriar, whlnh Is aatitled ■ The Liat Yan 



"Told ]>y 111 

riillowa, BiUl'tiod'" 



PlaaalDeton's Jonmil.' li one of the BleTDiaat canric *l(etcbe> w 
aluolutijly Dverflowa with drollery— geauine, itrralBUble droliery— and in the desci 
or an old Bailor whom it introdurea ihowa a power or obaervatien wortliy at Di 
It Ur. FnnUOrt Msore eao write many atones like this, he will uiainlain a jiaru 



Books of jFatrg Stories. 
Fairyland Tales of Dwarfs, Fairies, Water-Sprites, &c. 

I From the German of Villamaria. Twenty-five lUustrationa and 
Ooloured Frontiy)ieoe. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 3/8. 
"A genninebookot faiO't«lo8."-JJp«laior. 
"A 
: 



d pleiaaBtly illnatnta! tmuiBlaUon."— Sn'nriJjli Siaieia. 




BOOKS OF FAIRY STORIES-Conhn^rf. 
' Fairy Circles: Tales and Legends of Dwarfs, Fairies, and 

WaUr-Sprita. From the German of ViUBmam. A Sranel to- 

"Furjluid Tales." Numerous lllustiatioiu and Coloared FroutU- 

~'""e. Crown oclavo, cloth extra. Price 3/6. 

I ittruLlTa bonk of Fijcy Slari».~— f'nU MM Gautli. 



FniiySloritt 









nsUtsd."— T'lMW. 
is»HS. "— Batk Btrald. 
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)9oo!t9 for goung people. 

B; Sorab Tytler. 
Childhood a Hundred Years Ago. By the Author of " Papers 
tor Thoughtful OLrU. " With Six ChrouiographB, after Paintinga by 
Sib Juhuua Keynulus. Smull quurto, cloth eleeant. gilt eilgea, lO/S. 
'*A vflryfoAciDatLDgiiccuimt orjuYHuUe dulugB a century bo^ik," — rTrnpAfo. 

Landseer's Dogs and their Stories. By the Author of 

"Citojoune Jnequelline," kQ. "With Six ChromographB, after Paintinea 
by Sir Edwin Landseer. Sumll quarto, cloth elogant, gilt edRes, 10/S. 
■' Tbouglitni] anil aeDaiblii bKssyti,".Saturdcty Hevirv. 



IThe Good Old Days ; or, Christmas under Queen Elizabeth. 
By EaaE Stdart. With Five Coloutcd llluatratioDa, from Drawiugi 
by H. Staoy Marks, A.R.A. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, berallal 
boards. Price 6/-. 
'■ »ot anl/ will Interest be derived from the story, bnt itutructiDn an to ths 
nunnen and babita or the people In Ibe diyl of good Queen Bess."— Cily Frat. 

Meloomb Manor: a Family Chronicle. By F. 8oabi.ktt 

' PoTTBK. Six lUttatratiooa, in. Gold and Colours. Foolscap quarto, 

cloth extra, bevelled boards. Price 5/-. 

"Altogether a verj prottj bnok, wheUior aa regards the piotursB or tbe stoty." 
—Saturimi Kivlew. 

Chronicles of Ooay Nook : a Book of Stories for Boys and 

OirU. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. With Full-page Original [Unstraliona, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and lUuminated Title-page. Post DcCavo, cloth, 

I cold and black. Price 3/6. 
'■ Mia Hall never In her best days wrote a bettor itory fur loungsteni." — 
BOO 
Puck 
k nil 
■ bei 
E 



I BOOKS AT FIVE S HILLIN GS FOR CHILDREN. 
eCliromosrapIi Series. 

Puck and Blossom : a Fairy Tale. By Eosa Mulhou-akd, 

Author of "The Little Flower- Seekers," " Eldergowan," kc. Six 
lUoatrations, in Gold and Colours. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, 
I bevelled boards. [IVete Sdilion. 

"Pretty BtoriH,.beautiruljT illustrated in gold and eo\oors."~DaUf ffnoi. 




LIST OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 13 

BOOKS AT FIVE SHILLINGS FOR CHILDREN.-c™f™««i. 
Little Flower-Seekers ; on the Adventures of Trot and 

Daisy in a WoTtdcr/ul Barden by Moonlight. By Rosa Mclholland, 
Author of "Puck and Bloesom," "Eldargowan," ic. With Twelve 
Chraniographs of Flowers, bj voriaos ArtiBta. Foolscap qoarto, cloth 

bevelled boards. 

rmliig valamt.-'—DiUy NtKi. 

las Bome of Urn flneat coloured pistes of flowen ever publUbcd, and (ha 
Htory 1b In itaelf tolling md frealL" — Standarti. 

"& prettier book ifaT young ohildren we h»e notieen foraloDgwhlle."— /ViIZ Ifnll 

Cruise in the Aoorn. By Alice Jerrold. Six Illustrations, 
Gold and Coloara. FoolsciLp quurto, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 

[New Edition. 
L simple UtUB story, very prettily told. Kith Ulustnldoni In aoloure ind gold." 

Toll! la B chsrmlaB style, by ud of bBnottful print, md Uloatmted in gold 
■no oolonn." — Livei^ottl Al'biO'^- 

Katty Lester : a booli for Giris. By Mrs. Gbohqe Cdfplbb, 

Author of " The Children's Voyage," Ac. With Twelve Chromographa 
of Ammals, after Harrisoa Weir. Foolscap ijuarto, cloth eitra, 
bevelled boards. [Nevi BdUion. 

"A o«plt4l boot for glrla."— Gloln. 

"Ib doBBrrlnE of higb comiDendstloQ for itBSrtiBtia beaoty." — Figaro. 
"A dellKbtrul colleclloa of Btorles for little glils, adorned with a dozea capital 
ahmniDgiaphs. after HarrisoD Weir."— rinu. 

The Children's Voyage; or, a Trip in the Water Fairy. 

By Mrs. Georob CuppLna, Author of " Katty Lester," 4c. With 
Twelve Chromographs of Ships, Boats, and Sea Views, after Edward 
Dancau. Foolscap ijuarto, cloth estm, hevelted boards. 

the artlat! "— J>uU MaH OiuaUf . 



BOOKS AT TWO-AND-SIXPENCE FOR CHILDREN. 
Esther: a Story for Children. By Gbbaidinb Bott. 

Anthor of " Christmas Roses," " Lads and Lasses." Niinierona Wood- 
cut and Chromograph Illustrations. [/n prcparatioti. 

Kaspar and the Seaen Wonderful Pigeons of WUrzburg 

"y Julia Goddabd. With Coloured FrontiapiecB, llluniinated Title, 



I 



]bbie and Dobbie's Master r a Peep into the Life of a 

..rery Little Man. By K. d'Anvebu, Author of "Little Mmuie's 
.^roubles," &c. With lIlustratioDa. Small octavo, cloth Hxtra. 



BOOKS AT TW0-A«D-S1XPENCE FOR CHILDREN- 



RlTHSBLL. Fnll-noge Original lllustraticms. Cotonred Frontia- 
[we and Illuminated litle-pagc. Smill octaro, eloih, gold and black. 



60 

Tom .' the History of a very Little Boif. By H. Rutheb- 

'■Aimoal u good, in iU wiy, u St. Cvioll- 
and lovon of chtldho. 

Tom Seuen Years Old: a Sequel to "Tom." By H. 

RrTHEHFCED Rfsskll. Full^TiaBe Original lllustntions, Coloured 
FroDtinpiece nnd lUumiaated TitUt-pa^e. Small octavo, cloth, gold 
and biack. 
' " The IroiHt ind pumt sihlbLtian of > natunl tittle boj'a mind thit we have 

Minna's Holiday, and other Tales. By M. Bbtbah-Edwards. 

Full-page Orinual IllustrationB, Coloared Frontispiece and IltDminated 
Title-page. Small ocUto, elotb, gold and black. 
" SIUiplH, pteauDtlf writUn stsrlsa."— AiUy Urmt. 

Doda's Birthday: the Record of all that befell a Little Girl 

on a Long, Evtnifnl Day, B;r EswiN J. Ellis. Fnll-pitge Original 
niuatrationa, Coloared Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page. 
SmaU octavo, cloth, gold and blAck. 
"A chunaing book." — BaUtiSmi. 

The Markhams of Ollerton : a Tale of the Civil War, 

1643-1647. B; E. OLAlalElt.. Full-page Original lUnatrHtioiiB, 
I Coloured Frontispiece and lllmninated Title-page. Smsll octavo, 

I cloth, gold and black. 

I '■ Aboundii with thrilling incidanti of thit sfMilfiil period."— Mominil PoM. 

' Nanny's Treasure. From the French of Madmne Db Stolk. 

Nineteen Fall-pnge lUustrationa and Coloured Frontispiece. Small 
octavo, cloth extra. 

The Little Head of the Famify. From the French of Mdlle. 
Fleukiot. Fourteen FuU-pagi: lUnBtratioiis nnd Coloured Froatia- 
piece. SmaU octavo, cloth eitra. 
'■ Natural and plessaal. "—Tima. 

Christmas at A nnesleg ; or, how the Grahams spent their 

Halidays. By M. £. Shipley. Small octavo, cloth, gold aud black. 
{New Edition. 

Turnaside Cottage. By Mary Sbsiok Clabk, Author of 
" Lost Legcnda of the Huraery Rhytaes." Small oclaro, cloth, gold 
and htflck. [Ncv> Bdiliaa. 

The Fairy Spinner, By Mibanda Hill. Small octavo, cloth, 

gold and black. \f}tM> Edition, 

Pollie and Jack: a Small Story for Small People. By 
lii ■"■-"■■ ■ 



I 



m 



Alice Hepbuev, Author of "Two Little Cousins.'' Small octavo, 
cloth, gold and black. [New £ditio>t. 



BOOKS AT TWO-AHD-SIXPENCE FOR CHILDREN-Co«(tnu*d. 
All in a Garden Green, and Talk of a Sheet of Paper. 

By EtlaiBETH C TSAJaK, Author of "A Forlorn Hope," "Gerard 

Marstou's Wife," Ac. WitU Illaatratioaa by T. M. Iikdhay. Small 

octavo, cloth extra. 

"An ittTHctfvA book for chi]dreD,wrerA.bl7 [llmtrHtfliL ** — ^ndav Tlmtt^ 

"Two dsUghlAil storiiB, and ntreoKil; well laid. The miuiiier In wUcb the 

tUoga whleh miku all the ditfereDOS betweeo e »ell-told sloiy end one iiwlcwudir 
deviilopad.' ' — A f A«juDuiA. 

"An intereillug ead iuetractlve book at etories tor imell children." — Pail UaU 

BOOKS AT TWO SHILLINGS FOR CHILDREN. 
Two Little Ooasine. By Aliob Hbfburm, Author of " Pollie 

and Jack." Five Coloured lllostratioQS, Cioth, Illuminated. 

"AdurbBd with bright chromographBi and printed in large, dear type to euJt 
beginaers." — Standard. 

Percy's First Friends. By M. D. Five Coloured IIlustMi;ions, 
Cfoth, Illuminated. 
" An agreoablfi looount of the eartjr adventurea of a mothorlMa hoy,"— Lto^iiCi 

Five Little Farmers. By R-oba Mulholland, Author of 
"Pncfcand Blossom," "The Little Flower-Seakera," " EUergowan,"' 
&o. Fire Colonred Illnstrations, Olnth, Illaminated. 
" Contain" a number gf cunningly warked-out chtomo-llthngriphB, in wbioh 

Maggie's Pictures ; or. the Great Life told to a Ghild. By 

Fansy Levien, Author of "Mildred's Mistake," "Little Ada's 
Jewels." Fire Coloured Illuatnitioua, and niuminated Title-page. 
Cloth, niuminated. 

came fat the ilmpUcltr of its early Isuoni."— CloiiTi ITttkly Limdmi 

'The Brothers ; or, Tales of Long Ago. By Fannv Levibh. 

Five Co toured lllustratians, and Illuminated Title-page. Cloth, 
niuminated. 

The Twin Brothers of Flfvei^ale : a Story of Norwegian 

IFtaaant Life. Bj Chablbs H. Ebkn, Author of " Kalph Somerville," 
■ "India, Hiatorical and DeacriptiTe," &c. Coloured Illnstrations, 
■ Cloth, Illuminated. 
% '• Fnll of advaBtors. . . Schoolhoya will welcome th« boc^"—auaTd>an. 
9ur Games: a Story for GMIdren. By Makt Hamilton. 
Five Coloured IllustiationB, Cloth, Illaminated. 



'enturos ot children, drawn In a uhflnolngly natural manner."— Cuordton. 

Ella's Locliet, and what it brought her. By G. K Dabtnell. 

Five Coloured IHuatratioas, Clotll, Illaminated. 
" Pleaaantlf cohcolTad, and pnCtUy toll,"— flour. 



BOOKS AT EIGHTEEN PENCE FOR CHILDREN. 

Nellie's Plaumates. By Hdpe Myddleton. Numerona Illns- 
trations unA Uoloured FrontiipiLTfi. Small ocliivo, cloth extra. 
" WniUn lb > ttjl. to pleus mi t,lln^iiaiioi\» mden.*— BeiriulVarHiH;//nK 

me Magia Hose : a Story for Children. Ry Bi.anchb Mabt 

' P«TToH. Nameroiu Illttstr»tiotiB nud Coiouird Froatiflpiece. Smdl 

o«t«»o, cloth PXtn. 
My Dolly. By H. Edthbhfitbd Rdsbrll, Author of "Tom 
Seren Vears Old." Numcroila Ulustrations nnii Coloured FrontiBpiece. 
Small ocUvo, cloth eilra. 

Children of the Farm : A Tale of Country Life. With 

lUnstrationa and Coloured Frontispiece. Small ocTavo, cloth extra. 

Wildftower Win: the Journal of a Little Girl. By 

Katrlekn Knox, Nnmerons Ulustrations and Cploured Frontispiece. 
Smnll 8ro. cloth extra. 

The Little Bog- Trotters. By Clara Mulholland, Numerous 
lllustratiom and Coloured FrontLBpiece. Small octavo, cloth extra. 

[In preparaiian. 

Master Trim's Charge. By Esmb Stcakt, Author of "The 

Crood Old Days; or, Cliriatmas under Qneen Elizabeth." Numcrona 
lIluatrutionB and Coloured FroDtiapiece. Small ocIavo, cloth extra. 

[In preparation. 

Lily of the Valley : a Story for Little Boys ana Girls. 

By Kathleen Knox. Coloured lUuetrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 
•■A pietlj' liltiB Bid-book, the valno of which wUl bo appMclated by Uie Tarj 
youngest o( reado™."— t«di Mercury. 

Meadowleigh ; a Holiday Hf story. By Kathleen Knox. 
Coloured 111 iiatrntionB, Cloth, Illuminated. 
" Aaottmr ol those irresLitlble littU ttooka far chlldnu Id vhlcb Henn. Uarnai 

notice.-— Clparo. 

Elsie's Victory. By Eleanor P. Geart. Coloured IlluBtra- 
tioDS, Cloth, Illuminated. 

"ante to dolight children."— GBBrdtan. 

Katie Summers : a Little Tale for Little Readers. By Mis. 

C. Hall. Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 
"We hartlly know whether most to pniSB binding, printing, or llUrary merit.'' 
— JfpTufii? AdvcrliKT. 

"Another tempting atorjof snd ftir little people, "—tiosni's Wetki^LiMdim Nmu. 

Roses With ana Without Thorns. By Esther Faithfcix 

Fleet. Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, lUuminated. 
"Dahitllr deconted with delicate aolourel i11istutloDL"^S<nC>Mail. 

Little Ada's Jewels. By Fanny Lbvien, Author of "Maggie'a 

Pictures," "Mildred's Mislaka." Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, 
Ulnminated. 
' " Blceiy written, and beaotifully mn5tra,lea."-Mornin(; Aitenitir. 



ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 17 

CHILDREN'S COLOURED PICTURE VOLUMES. 
The House that Jack Built: a New Building on the 

_ Old Foundation. Set forth in twelve FuU-page Drawings, 

I in Colours, in the Antienl Style, by J. R. HARRIS. Large 410, 
I cloth extra, s/-- 

[ "An illustraled children's book, gol up in a siyle which surpasses ajty- 

thing of the iiind we have seen."— S/HJirfurrf. 
StrUWlUelpeter. Funny picture Stories in the Struvroel peter 

Manner, " In merry mood for children good ; with moral sad 

for children bad," Twenty-four pages in Colours, enamelled 

covers. Price l/-. 

"Much genuine humour, along wilh henllhy, moral lessons." — Ltidi 

ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 
The Shaksperean Calendar. Highjy-decorated Daily 

Date Calendar, for the Library and Boudoir. Illustraled with 
a scene from one of the Plays. Beautifully printed in Colours. 
A leaf to be torn each day from the block-tableL The inform- 
ation comprises Sunrise and Sunset, Moon's Changes, Festivals, 
Holidays, Days past and Days to come, &c, with an appropriate 
Quotation from Shakspere. Price l/-. 
"Time flieth, Time Trieth." a Calendar fonhe Year 
in Chromo- Lithography, wilh Poetry and General Information. 
Price I/-. 
Season's Calendar. size, 4 X 2I inches, containing four 
I highly-finished pictures, representing " Spring," " Summer," 

"Autumn," " Winter," and four pages consisting of Calendar 

I and other Useful Information. Price 6d. 
Pocket-Book Calendar, a bijou Almanac, size, if x li 
inches, with gilt edges, suitable for purse, pocket-book, or 
waistcoat pocket, Price id,^ 
■ 
*1! 



I CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND EASTER CARDS. 

An annual issue of an extensive series of new and beautiful designs 
I in the highest style of Art, specially prepared for these seasons by 
Ki|he first Artists. With special poems and appropriate wishes by 
^Vell-known writers, 

BIRTHDAY CARDS. 

A similar issue of special designs, with appropriate verses an 
E .wishes, suitable for all classes. 




For the Poikel—PtMislud Annttaily—LiglUat, CMtepesI, Handiat, Bal. 

Tbb Conoisb DiABiKtt meet the noivfml atg'e<rtion to all other Poclcet 
Diariea — their eumhroiuneH uid annrouwry weight in the pocket. 
Tliejr an brautifuUy printed in Blue and Gold, on > light, h&rd. 
HeUlUc paper, and combilie the following adToutagea :— 
1. MiIilsuiD gf Writing Spicc. I t. Equl Bpuii For Bandiya. 

t. D»l»i Milter OiDitMd. | «. Tlii VrllJUK !• iBdiUUs. 



Only one part (Thnw Months) need be carried in the pocket at oace, 
Uso-cailed "Unrbl Inform ntian, " irhioh &w ever remd, iieseladed. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
ly a cnpilal atrani^ment. Ihe inaxlniuin amount of wrillne nnce is se 
cured in these handy Ullle bcx>ka. with the minimum amoant of wd^l, by th 
simple eipeclienl of changing ihs Diary cveiy quarter, iosiead of only once : 
jea."— Daily Tlttgrafk. 

"The Concise Diaries are singularly good in the fom-part amngemenl, 
and the finisb of [he lealher-work leaves nolhing to be desired, whilS a new 
palefil boll lock, wliich cannoi readily be pul out of order, stamps the present 
issue as the most complete series yet publ^hed." — Standard, 

"The Diary pages are furnished ii^raWji in quarterly parts, . . . 
and are much smaller and handier than they would otherwise be. It is a T 
good plan."— />o// Mall Gaielle. 

" Elegant and taslefid little pocket-books, with movable diaries, divided 
into quarterly parts so as to save room. We have never seen anything better — 
if so good — of the kind" — Fun. 

"The Coacisi Diarits are as convenient in form as they are beautiliil in 
appearance. ' ' — Globe. 

"Like everything published by this firm, the Concise Diary is handsome 
and handy. The Diary itself being divided into fotu' pans, the well got-up 
Russia leather case, in which it is enclosed, makes the book much more eligible 
for the pocket than the majority of so-called pocket diaries." — Sforisman. 



le displayed in tlieii maaufactuie." — itortiiiig 
il the wonder is that nobody thought of it be- 



LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

^btitattoital Wioxk%. 



ATLASES. 

Adopted hy the Board of Niational Education in Ireland. 
Edited by J, Harris Stone, B.A, 

MARCUS WARD'S SIXPENNY ATLAS. 

LIST OF MAP3~FiiIlT Oolotued. 

nhnrs Nnrth AiaeriRB Pnilice 

Qormmi BmpSra 









T&e largest Sjicpen-mj/ Atlai eoer offertd. 

I MARCUS WARD'S SHILLING ATLAS. 

r I![bimtg'fauT f&sys, prtnttD in ColBurs, in tt\i bist itglt. 

WITH OEOaRAPHIOAI. DBFOnTIOHB, SUOSAXB 0? THE OLOEXB, An. 



Bifltam BfiiDtHphflre 
Weateni HemlBpliera 

fiS^a^a snd Wales 

IrekDd 



I r« 



LIST OP MAPS. 

Kingdom of lUly 1 

B-weMa. Norway, snd i 

Sridn snd Fartagil I 

TurkeTinBurops&OnH 



Canun or Pslsrtlna 
Tht largttl Skillmg A Gat eotr offertd to lAi Public 



OPIKIONS OF THE PRESS. 






l»d."— Ptd>Ile Opinion. April lit, ISTS. 
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MARCUS WARD A CO.'S 



MARCUS WARD'S HOME ATLAS. 

CtjirlB fflaps, piinttti in ColouM, 



From New PUtw, apeciBlly engntvcd, with all tho latest information 
from the biint anthoritiBB, bdiI InJex to apwarde of BODD places. Craws 
Quarto, Taper Boardi, 2/- ; Cloth, Eitra, 2/8. 

LIST or UAPa. 



Eiplui»tor> Kbd 




Spain and Portugal 
Turkey In Aala. Bjria, 






OennaD Bniplr. 




Europe 






AiU 


Ham of Bungary 


The Dominion ot Canada 




Kingdom of ItilF 

The Netbertuidi 4 Balginin 


umted Statea or Amsrioa 


Noltli Amarica 


AiuUalla and TasniBDia 


South Ameriu 




Centnl America and Weat 








ThEBrttlibliliiidii 


TnrkefinEoropoSOrBBOe 


New ZeaUnd 


KogUnd ud Wil« 


RuMlJinBuropa 


Canain or Paleatine 


BeDtluil 


Switiorlaad 


Bible Map* 




t MARCUS WARD'S PORTABLE ATLAS. 
C^irtg ilHaps, ptinttli in Coloun, on one sitrc onl| at SupttSne 
Stabling ^aptt, bill) full intti. 
Dflmy OctttTo, hHadsomely bound io Cloth — India Bnbber binding, to 
open perfectly flat 8/6. 
AdVitntagOB of ttiii AtlsB over othera at bIbiUu or Uglier prioea : — 



Populatiuni are dTetlngniilied bf varied 
la lionntrlel vhere French li ipokan are 
I Gennan or kindred. Ui 
fimpira deptotc 
■^pire deplotec 
[edltetninean 



fl. The whole at tbe Rnul 

8. Map ar°OTer]and Koula— Me3lt 
itoltind — e?ria — Kiiphntea 

B. The British leles in one Map. 
10. eeveral enlargf^ Mape of British Colouiea. 
IL SpeoiaJ Biblical Mape, for Sunday Leaaoaa 



iB Siieg of the Towns by tlieir 



e s paken sre ahoim on 



Pomla — Afghanieti 
'^mplie towarda India. 



— Bllucblataii, &a. 



■ MARCUS WARD'S SCHOOL ATLAS. 

V Sfits atlas contains ETbirl? Mavn, FtiiittU in Cdlanrs. 

The lettering of the places ia plain and readable, the Indci is apeoially 
adapted for quicl: reference, and it will be fonod a moet useful AtlaA for 
Sahools nnd CoUegss, Imperial Octavo, Maps folded, Deuorated Cloth 
Covsr, Elastic Binding, to open parfaotly flat, with complete Index. 9/-. 



^^B Wit 



MARCUS WARD'S EVERY-DAY ATLAS. 

HL^nts jffiapg, pT(nt[1] in CoIoucb. 
■With Geographical Illuatrationii, Coloured ICuminated Title-p^e 
complete Index. ImperiaJ 4to, Sti'oag Boards, Clol.h Back, Pr 
Side, Priee 3/6. 



LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 21 

g.tlas£S of SW §rojeitiona Si #irfliniis. 

MARCUS WARD'S SIXPENNY OUTLINE ATLAS. 

Sixteen l£Ups, Quarto, Stout EDiEiining ^aptt, SliS ^njiii 9i!Eta|ipci. 
CONTENTS. 
Eutern B 



Cenaan or Paltal 






lutrelia BDd Tsai 



New ZoBl 



MARCUS WARD'S SIXPENNY ATLAS OF BLANK PROJECTIONS. 

(CoRsisting a£ Siitiin fSlaft. ffiuatto, pcintrir on .f int ^apcr, 

SCiS SIBtapptr. 

SINGLE MAPS am he had from Ihe OulUnc and Projeclion Atlam 0% 

tpeeially pr^ared Superfine Ihaioivg Paper. Id. each. 



CLASS-BOOK FOB CLASSICAL AHD A£T SCHOOLS. 

The Mythology of Greece and Rome, with special 

reference to its use in Art. From the German of O. 

Seemann. Edited by G. H, BlANCHi, B.A., lale Scholar of 

S. Peter's College, Cambridge. 64 Illustrations, Crown Octavo, 

Cloth, 3/6. 

"To Ihoie who, liiie the Germans, are lieginmng to feel that the art of the 
anclenls is QomiiinportaDt branch of class' — '- --■- - "- 
mends itself.'— C™/t*K, 

"WiU be received 
Standard. 

"To schools and lo private students l! 
mended. It is likely soon to replace most 
SKHday Timi 



study, a 
booD by a large portioa of the public."^— 



" Ajpeeably w; 



t 



:ount of ancient mythology." — Daily Nam. 
illen ... the Illuslialioos are remarkably good, bdng 
in, and ^thful !□ the ori^nab." — Glasgovi JVtuis, 
Student has hers a considerable treasure, sudi as will place him 
Jnpoaaes^on of a knowledge of art forms which will live for ever, and will serve 
'iH a fitting preliminary before practically dealing with these forms in the round." 
■indvilna! Arl. 

Placed on Ihf Prixe-Lisl 0/ H.M. Department of Sciena 



Morhs on framing and ^ftiip. 

By F. E. HULME, F.L.8., F.B A., of Uarlborongh College. 

Plants : their Natural Growth and Ornamental 

Treatment. ContaininR 44 plates, prinled in Colours from 
Drawings made by the Author, accompanied by a cnreful Trea- 
tise on the subject. Large imperial 4to, cloth extra, bevellej 
boards. Price 3i/-. 

Hulme's Freehand Ornament, sixty Examples, for ti 

use of Drawing Classes. Imperial 8vo. Price 5/-, or tnounlt 
millboard, clolh-bound edges, to/-. 
i^*" BotA thete Worts have ieen adopted by H. M. Departtnem 
of Sciettce and Art, for Copies and Prises. 

Examples for Fret-Cutting and Wood-Carving. 

Containing Twenty-four Large Plates of Original Designs, 
Large Imperial 4to. Price 7,'6. 



Illuminating : a Practical Treatise on the Art. 

By Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. With a6 
examples of the styles prevailing at different periods, from the 
sixth century to the preseat time ; Chromographed in facsimile 
and in outline. Foolscap 4(0, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gi(< 

edges, 5/-, or, in Morocco extra, 10/6. 

"A very credilable and remarfeably cfieap little book." — Arciiticl. 

" Of all Ihe volumes that we have seen, none equals this as a compact sntt 



3,unt Clrartott^s lijiloiliiss foil goitii0 (i{IitU«n^ 

Profusely Illustrated, Square Octavo, Clnth EWra, Bevelled Boards, 
GilL Edges, Price 6/- each. 

Stories of English History for the Little Ones, 

By Charlotte M. Yonce, Author of "The Heir of Redcl>-fre,' 
&c. In Fifty easy Chapters, with a Frontispiece in Colours hf 
H. S. Marks, A.R.A.; 50 Illustrations, and an Illuminated Title- 
page. New Edition, with Questions. 

'"So simple (hat a child of the Cenderest years will be perfectly able lo conn 
prehend all that Ihe writer wishes to convey . . . adorned with numerom 
illustrations ... the tllle-page is a lovely piece of art in llluminatad 
printing."— firfi Bin r^ Courani. 

«a" A Cheap Edition ofM/SS YONGES HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
for Sekools, is now ready j ivitk 41 Engravings, and Question^ 
neatly bound in cloth. Price 1I6. 




stories of Bible History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. Three Readings and One Picture 
for each Sunday in the Year, with an Illuminated Title-page 
and Frontispiece in Colours. 

"llluat rations numerous and well cxecated."— Daily Tiligmpk. 

Miss yonge knows so well how to (ell U."—G*anliaH. 

" Nicely iilustraled; golupin an auraaive siyie." —BirtaiiigAaiit Gacillt. 
WA Cheap Edition o/STORfES OF BiBLE WSTORy,prieea!-, 
just publUhed. 

Stories of Frencfi History for the iittie Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonue, In Forty-eight easy Chapters, 

with a Frontispiece in Colours by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. 

Twelve Full-page Illustrations, and an Illuminated Title-page. 

New Edition, with Questions. 
I "The stories are well and dearly written." — Saluniay Revinu. 

^^^_ "Chaimingly bound, printed, and iilustraled. ' — Mancluslir GuardiaH. 

^^mStories of Greek History for the Little Ones. 

^^^f By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Forty-five easy Chapters, 

^^B with Frontispiece in Colours by Walter Crane, Illumi- 

nated Title-page, and numerous llluslralions. 
'■An exlremely handsome and altraclive volume. , . , marked by a 
simplicity nnd clearness of language which should bring Ihe book withia Ihe 
comprehension of those to whom il is addressed." — StotsmnH. 

Stories of Roman History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. YoNCe. In Forty-six easy Chapters, 
with Frontispiece in Colours, Illuminated Title-page, and 
numerous Illustrations. 

"Clear aod inlercsHng slyle. .... well illustrated.'"— Ja/nn/oj' 
Revino. 

■'Admi 
I ceming the i 

k Stories of German History for the Little Ones. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Fifty easy chapters, with 
Frontispiece in Colours, Illuminated Title-page, ajid n 
lUustratior 
■fvidenl 



oUalainin^ and gracefully wrilleo as Scolfs 'Tales of a 
andfalher,' and teaches bislory with ihe same slmplidly and charm, while 
ring Ihe fiirther advantage of mulliludes d[ beauliful piclures lo illusr- 
rplEasing narrative."— /«>* Timtt. 



A NEW SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND. 

Shorthand for General Use. By j.d. Everett, Pro. 

ff34or of Natural Thilosophy in Ihe Queen's College, Belfast.' 

Foolscap octavo. Price 3/6. 
Asystcmwhich furnishes the meansofnotingdowntheieading! 

of spoken discourse, both vowels and consonants, with a rapidity 

comparable with that obtained in other systems by writing the 

consonants only. In a competition of the Belfast Phonetic. 

Shorthand Writers' Society, held the i8ih May, 1876, tb« 

speed attained by this system was one hundred and sixty 

words per minute, which exceeded by ten words per minu 

the fastest performance of every rival. 

" Profcuor ErerEtl's l)ook Aoet ereac credit to the cnterpruing publish! 
house ihul bit! bToughl it out/'—TMf Fluitlic Jmrmal. 

"Judging; Trom an outtider'! jxiinl of view, we shauk) be inclined 
recommeniJ this little work to all would-be phonograpbcrs.'* — CktmUal Ntvtt^ 

"An excellent manual," — Alhcmitaiii. 

"As regnrds speed and legibility, it Hands pre-emioenl as Ihe sotindea 
work on Phonetic Shortband thai has yel appealed. The whole piincipte of! 
can be acqiured by a few hours* slodj;, " — BahyiiaHKan Hirald. 

"We have seen enough of 1 1 Is feel assured Ihal il it (juile eligible— nad 

HAHDBOOE FOB AOHianLTUOAL BTTJDEHTS AHD FABMEB8. 
Animals of the Farm : their Structure and Physi 

ology. By John F. Hodges, M.D., F.C.S., &c Second Edition, 

revised by the Author. Numerous Ulusl rat ions. Small Octavi 

Cloth, a/6. 

" This work discusses suecinclly, and without loo many technicalities, tl 
phyrfology of (he greater number of domestic animals. It is wriuen in a son* 
what popular style, but attliesame time preserres gieal accuracy of diction an 



POPULAR SERIES OF Bd. AND 1/- PACKETS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CARDS, REWARD TICKETS, So, 



IN HANDSOIWE WRAPPERS. 



A PAtJKBT OP POESY. Twelve Floral Cards, printed ' 

on Black Grounds. Price 1/-. 
BIBLE PI0TUKB3. Twelve scenes from Old Testainent Histoid 

vriuted in Coloura, with B.Dt>ropri»to selections from Scriptum 

Wieel/-. (16 

BBE3 PBOM THE BIBLE, Twelve Monitory Tcits on Cftrds, wif 

Floral Hordcra and various Coloured Qronnde. Price 6d. 
BLESSINGS OP OUR LORD. Twelve Floral Cuda, i 

Groiinila, with verses from Holy Scripture. Price 6d. (5] 

OHBIST THB PIR3T PEUITB. A set of Twelve Floral Cards, wi1 

Gold Grouuds, Taita, and appropriate sacred poetry. Price 1/-^ (21 



REWARD TICKETS, PACKETS, &a.— Continued. 

COMFOBTINQ WORDS PROM HOLY SORIPTirHB. Twelve 

Floral Cards. Texts from Scripture. Price I/-. (96) 

FI.ORAI. REWARD CARDS.— Two packets, each containmg Twentv- 

foor Cards, with Floral Botdera in Gold &□<! Colours. Price Bd. each. 

Packet A.— Sacred Verses. (31) | pBcket B.— Texts of Scripture. (22) 
FLOWERS OP THE UONTHS. A set of Twelve Cards, printed iu 

Gold Bud Coloara, with appropriate Pootrj' and Descriptive Iioles. In 

Wrapper. Price 1/-. (67) 

ORACE AND OLORY. Twelve Telts from the Bible, HJaminated on 

Floral Cards. Price 1/-. (70) 

QOUIEN PRECEPTS. A Soriea of Nine Floral riaminated TvxU. 

Siie, 6i X 8 inches. In Three Packets, price 1/- each ; or in Mounts, 

Gill Bevelled Edges, -2/6 oach Packet. 
aOLDEN THOUOHTS FROM EEBLE'S CHRISTIAN TEAR. 

A set ot Twelve Floral Cards. Price 1/-. (36) 

HYMNS FOR THE LAMBS OF CHRIST'S FLOCK. Twelve 

Cards of Birds and Flowers fur Ciiildren. Iu handsome Wrapper. 

Price 1/-. (38) 

LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OP LIPB. Transcrihed and lllmniu. 

ated after tlic mauner of Religious MSS. of the Fifteenth Ceutury. 

Price 6d. (33) 

LIGHTS FOR THE HEAVENWARD PATH. Twelve Floral 

Illuminated Text Cards, l-rice 1/-. (88) 

MEMORABLE WORDS FROM SORIPTDRE:. Twelve MediiEvai 

Illuuiiuated Cards. Prioa ed. (41) 

MONTHLY MUSINOS. Twelve Illuniinated Cards, with descriptive 

and entertaining uotes concerDing Birds and Flowera. Price 1/-. (39) 
MOTTOES FOR THE MEMORY. Twelve Mottoe.'i for the memory 

from Holy Writ. Illuminatad on Floral Cards. Price ed. (44) 

PROVERBS POETICALLY APPLIED. A set of Twelve Cards, with 

Flnral Designs on Gold Grounds. Price 1/-. (37) 

PROMISE, PRECEPT. Sc PRAOTIOE CONCERNING PRAISE, 

Twelve Designs, with lUiuninatcd Teits in Panels. Price 1/-. (45) 
PROMISE. PRECEPT, & PRACTICE CCHOERNINa PRAYER. 

Twelve Designs, with illuminated Texts, iu Plain Koman Letters. 

Price 1/". (53) 

SACRED SELECTIONS. Twelve Richly lllnminnted Cards. Floral 

Borders on Gold Grounds, with Sacred Texts and Poetry. Price flj. 

(35) 
SACRED TEXTS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. On Twelve 

Floral Cards. Price 6d. (79) 

BAORED TEXTS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. On Twelve 

Floral Cards. Price M. (SO) 

SACRED THOUGHTS, in Verse. Twelve Floral Cards, with BUcfc 

Backurounds. Price 1/-. (24) 

SAYINOS OP OOR LORD. Twelve Floral Cards, on Black grounds, 

with Verses from Holy Scripture. Price 8d. (51) 

SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. Twelve Hymns, on 

Carda,withHighIy.docorated Borders ou Gold Grounds. Price 1/-. 1,541 



^ 



REWABD TICKETS, PACKETS, fto-— Cbjifrnved. 
THX HISTORY OF ODR LORD. Ttrelve Scenes from the Life of 

Our l»Til, priutediB Gold and Coloura, with iipiiropriBUSetaottMlBfrom 
Scripturp. Price 1/-. (14) 

THE OOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS SHEEP- Twelve Sodptnre 
Tciu. on Floral Cards, with Gold Repp EUckgroandB. Price 1/-. <46) 

THE APOSTLES' CREED. A. Padcet of Twelre Hi^ly-ilMorRted 
fjirds. I'rice Sii. (28) 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. Six Doable Carda lUmninsli^ 
frifB flii. (30) 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. A Packet of Twelvo Highly-decanted 
Cards. Vn:t Oil. (29) 

HOLY COMMUNION CARDS. TwbItb Carfa in a Pocket, beantifnlly 
[lluminuteJ itorders on Gold grouD(tB> coDUiniuff iuit«ble Texts and 
Veraes. Price ed. (48) 

WORDS OF COUNSEL from the Sacred Soripttttes, Illuminated on 
Twelve Floral Cards. Price 1/-. (34) 

WATCHWORDS PROM SCRIPTUKE FOR CHRISTLUT WAY- 
FARERS. Eighteen Floral Teit Caids, on Dark Coloured Grounds. 
Pri,:e«d, (47) 

WORDS OF CHRIST, Twelvfl Sayings ot Qua LoKD iuBcribed iu 
plnin readable charnctum, with lUaniiuated Borders aiid luitials. 
Mi^e, Bi X *1 ilia. Price 1/-. (40) 



SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKETS AT 9d-6d,-4d. 

IN HANDSOME WRAPPERS. 






lirVDAT SCHOOL KEWARD CARDS. Tweuty-four Flora! Decorated 
Tents. Price 9d. (31) 

SUVDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Eighteen Double Floral Cards in a Packet, 
on Black firouud, Two DeBigns on each, Twelve Texts repeated Ibree 
times. Price 6d. (36) 

BUHSAT SCHOOL CASQS. Twelve Card* in a Packet, Four small Floral 
Deainis on each. Fortj-eight Texts. Price 6d. (27) 

SirilD&Y SCHOOL C&BDB. Eight Oarda in a Packet, Four simple ,Floral 
Designs on each. Tliirty-two Texts. Price 6.L (B6) 

SirSDAY SCHOOL CAHD8. Twelve Cards in a Packet, Ten Floral 
Designs with Black Grounds on each, One Hundred and Twenty Texts. 
Siie of Card, BJ x 3}. Price Bd. (56) 

Blnf&AY SCHOOL CARDS. Eight Cards iu a Packet, Four Designs on 
each, Thirty-two Scripture Teita in Elizabethan Panola. Si«e of Card, 
61 X 3J. Price ii. (57) 

STTHDAY SCHOOL CAODS. Eight Cards in a Paeket, Eight Deaixna on 
each, Siity-four Scriptnre Texts in Elizabethan Panels. Size of Card 
51x3|. Price 4d. (58 

8UHDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Eight Cards in a Packet, Ten Designs on 
eauh, Eighty Scriptnre Tojtts in Elizaliethan Panels. Size of Card, 
6ix8|. Price Jd. (59) 



SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKEIS —Ooniinued. 

8UHD4T SCHOOL CAEDB. Eight Cards in a Packet, Eighteen Designa 
on each, One Hundred and Forty-four Scriptnra Taxla in Elizabethan 
PaneJs. Size of Card, 6i x SJ. Price 4d. (60) 

BTTITOAY BCHOOL CAEDB. Eight Curda in a Paoket, Eight Floral 
Designs on each, Siitj-four Scriptuia Taxts. Size of Catd, EJ x 3}. 
Price fid. (61) 

SUFDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Ten Cards in a Paclcet. Twelve Floral 
Designs on each, One Hundred and Ttrentj Scripture Texts. Size 
ol' Card, 5i k 3j. Price 8d. (62) 

^kpAGKETS OF CARDS FOR BIRTHDAYS, CONFIRMATIONS, 
^r MISSION SERVICES, ETC. 

By FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 

inrES FEOK THE WATEBB OF QVIETKEeS. Twelve Mediaeval 

lUuiuiiitited Cards, with Ttsta seldcted by P. R. H. Price ttd. [63) 
GUTB FEOB THE KIMO'8 TBEAaUEE. Twelve Medieval Illuminated 

Cards, with Teits selected by F. K. H, Price 6d. (64) 

COlfSECEATIOM CAED8. "THIRE TOE EVEE." For Confirmations, 

&c. Twelve richly lllnminated Curds, with Teits and Original Verses. 

By F. E. H. Two Packets. Price BJ, each. (65), (66) 

SOBOS IB THE NIOHI; OE, TIBIBLE XUBIC FOB 8ILEBT HODES. 

Texts, and Original Verses by F. R. H. Designs of Alpine Flowers by 

Baronesae Helga Vou Cramm, (74) 

SIETHHAT CAEDB. Teita, and Oririnal Verses by F. R. H. Designs 

of Alpine Flowers by Barouesse Helga Von Crainm. (76) 

GOLDEH COUMARBUEHTB WITH GEEAI EEVAEBB. Twelve 

Jaciibeau Floral Cards. The first reference on each card is to the 

" ConuuuLdment," the eeconii to the " Great Keward." Price 1/. (69) 
EDTAL ACTB ; OB, WHAT GOD IB SOINO FOE TIB. Twelve Floral 

Cards, with Texts selected by F. E. H. Price 6d. (71) 

BOTAL PEECEFT8; OB, LAWS TOE TEE EIBO'S HOUSEHOLD. 

Twelve Tests selected by F. R. H., Illuminated in Floral Wreaths. 

Price 1/-. (73) 

EOYAL QB&CE; OB, PEESEKT F08BE8SI0B8 OF THE KING'S CHIL- 

DEEN, Twelve Floral Cards. Testa selected by F. R. U. Price 1/-. (72) 
EOTAL PATHWAYS FOE THE KINO'B PILGBIM8. Twelve Jacobean 

t Floral Cariis. Tests selected by F. R. H. Price 1/-. (7B) 

IEN8I0N CAEDS. Six Floral Curds, with Texts, and Original Verses 
by F. R, U. Price fld. (77) 

r08 OF MY PILOBIMAGE. Twelve Colound Carols of WM Fruits 
with Texts from Scripture selected by F. R. H. Size, 7i x 5^ inches. 
Price 2/-. (7B1 



» 



MAIiCVS WARD rf CO.'S PUBUCATIOffS. 

POPUUR PACKETS OF TEMPERANCE CARDS. 

THE WATER PAOKHT. A «ot of Twelve Card*, with Borders d( 
Witer I'lanU, *c., uid Originiil Venesby S. C. HaU, F.S.A. Price 1/-. 

(43) 

THE TEXT PACEET. Twelve Soleotion* from ScTiptnTe, choseD for 
tJieir bearing on Tem|ierance. Beiatifnlly Illuminated in Gold and 
Colours, PriM Bd. (42) 



WALL GREETINGS AND TEXTS, 

tUabtc far lit Drcoraliom of Scheolrooms and ffames, er for Framittg, 

eOU}EH WOKDS ABOITT JESUS. Sin Florol Illuroinateil Texts. Size, 
6J » 8 inches. In Two PaoketB. Price 1/ eoch ; or iu mounts, gilt 
bevelled edges, 2/8 eacli. 

QOIDEH WOSDB ASOUT THE ODOD 8HE7EERII. Three Floral 

Illuminnted Texts. Size, 0} x )) incIieB. In one packet. Price 1/ 
each ; or iu mounts, gilt bevelled edges, 2/6 eacll. 



a Packet, with Illuminated Terta. 

A Spt of Pkcjirda, "A Mwry €hri«tmM," "A Happy N«w Taar," 

" Welcome." Size, 21} x 9^ incbes. Price 8/- per set, 

A Pair of Placards, Gnrlatid of Flowers with the words, "A Happy Ear 
Tear to Everyone;" Garland of Fruit with the words, "A TEaaj 
Chriitmas to Ton All." Size, 34J x 131 inohea. Price */ per jiair. 

A Pair of Placarda. Festoon of Flowera with the words, " Waloome to o 
Hearth," the coraunnion with "Waloome to oiuf Board." Si; 
3*i X 131 inches. Price (/ per pair. 

a the Highatt." Size, SSJ x 13j inches. 

Long Wall Teit, "On Earth Peaee, Oood-wiU toward! Man." 1 , 

asj X 13i inches. Price 4/- cacli. (E) 

Look Wall Teit. " Unto bb is Born a Saviour." Size, BSfx ISJ inches. 
Price 4/- each. (F) 



^l§ 



VEBE FOSTEieS COPY-BOOKS. 



LIST OF VERE FOSTER'S WRITING COPY-BOOKS. 



I. Stbokes, Easy Lbttbrs, Shobit Wo rdg.— Traced Lines under each 
Copy, lo be writlen over by the Pupil. Rouni " 

iji- Long Letters, Short Words, Figuees. — Sanctioned by tL_ 

mitleeof Council as satisfying the requirement? of the Second Slandard, 
Revised Code, 1875. HaikText. 

3. IxjNG Lettebs, Short Wobds, FictniKS.— Guide Lines to regulnic the 
length of TaJled Letters. SuAU. RoUKD HAND. 

a}i. Words of Four, Five, or Six Letters, for Practice in forming differ- 
ent difficult combinations. Suall Roitnd HAND. 
Analysis of Capitals. Showing 
nsformed into Rimning Hand. 
Medium Hand. 

SH. Sentences of Short Words, spaced by Perpendicular Lines. This U 
Ihefiist book in which Sentences areintroduced. SMALL Round Hand. 
i. The Perpendicular Spacing 
numbers. Mediuu Hand. 

iii. Select Quotations from S; 

Suitable for preparing Pupils townte irom uiciaiio 
5, 6. Sentences.— Maxims, Morals, and Precepts, in 

Writing; each Line a complete Sentence. 
SJi. Sentences, in Writing ofThreeSi^es, conlimiation 
Nos. sM, 4(4, aodg. SMALL RouNO, Medium, / 
%, Sentbnces, in Writing of Two Sties, in continual: 

and?. 
7, Sentences and Chbie' 
Christian Names in m 
of Elegant Capitals. 
S. Sentencbs. — One Une on each Page. This Book is preparei 
who prefer at this stage to have only one line on each page. SMAl 
5. Sentences. — Two Lines on each Page. Smaller Writing ih 
•■■■■■ ' ■■ '■* 'shingHan 



le preceding books. 



10. Plain and Ornamental Lettering.— Single Letters, Words, and 

Sentences. Alphabets in Thirty-three dilTerenl Styles. The most perfect 
Collection yet published, 

11. Exercise Book. — Wide Ruling, with Margin, for Faring, Dictation, 

Compasitiou, or other Exercises. 
IS. Exercise Book.— Narrow Ruling fa Squares, for Arithmetic. Book- 
keeping, Geometiy, and proportionate enlargements or reductions. 
13. Exercise Book. — Ruled for Book-keeping. 
Home Exercise Book.— Same Ruling as No. 13 (bul Octavo Size). Price 

One Penny. 
COFir-BooK Protector and Blottbb.— Price One Penny. Keeping the 
Booics fresh, neat, and clean. 



i 



A4Bfl^tytitlkimct6' Art DtfattrntKl, Seutk JCeuimgUm. 

VERE FOSTER'S WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BOOKfl 

Wllh Pull Icitriiclloiii in Pilatlng. 
ELEIOIKT&RT BOOKS, 3d. AOVAHOXD BOOKS, 6d.| 



TUli: object of this Publication ii lo place a knowledge of the 
branches of Drawing, hitherto the accomplishmenl only of the 1 
within the re&ch of all. It comprises a. series of Simple and Fracti^ 
Examples, in the various deparlmenls of Painting, by eniinent . 
together with useful and practical bints for Sketching from Nature. 

The prices place them within the reach of everyone, and they u 
idapled either for Self- inst raw ion or for study with the aid of a Master, 



the pupil lo hanOa 
e of colours. ^ 



SaPlA.— By John Caixow, Member of the Society of Painters in WaRf, 

Colours. A series of lessons in one colour. ~ ' .. . - 

Ibc bnish and lay on washes, before begi 
Nombers, ad. each, with Instructions. 

Landscapk.— Painting in Wat«-Coloiifs, t^ John Callow, t 
elementary lessons in colours, in the various stages of simple 
calculated to impart a clear and ^ecLive style of bandbng . _ 
adapted lo sketching from Nature. Two pictures in each bool 
Numbers, 3d each, with Instruclions. 

Ma SINK. —Advanced lessons in Water-Colour Painting, by E. DtJNCAN. 
series of highly-finished cbromogiapbed drawings of Maiiae Views 
Coast Scenery, illustrating tbe treatment of the various eSects of tBft 
ever-changing aspect of the sea. Three pictures in each ImioIc. Advanood 
Lessons, Four Numbers, 6d. each, with Instruclions. 

ANiiiAis.— In Waier-Colom, by Hahsison Weir. Twelve chromogmjilnA 
sludifs of Animals. An invaluable series of characteristic drawing> 
pictorially treated, useful alike to the sludent and the artist, as models " 
as a work of reference. Three pictures in each book. Advanced Lesso 
Four Numbers, 6d. each, with Instructions. 

Fl.oweRS — isi Series. — By various Artists. Twelve chromographed drBwiuct 
of Garden and Wild Flowacs, affording excellent practice in beginning £^ 
delightful study of Flower-paintmg, Two pctures in each book. ' 

Numbers. 3d. each, with Instructions. 

FLOWEK& — and Series.— By HULwe, FSBNCB, FrrcH, *c Twelve 
finished chromographed studies of the most attractive Wild and G: 
Flowers, singly and in groups. A set of interesting and b« 
Examples, fitting the pupil ta begin Flower-panting from Nature, 
pictures in each book. Four Numbers, 6d. each, with lastruclions. 

Illuminating. — By Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. A M 
04 plates, from illuminated MSS. of the Middle Ages, illustrating 
principal varieties of style practised from the sixth to the siileeoth oonti 
with plain practical directions as to materials and modes of work! 
Two colotu-ed and four outline plates in each book. Four Numbers, 
each, with Instructions. 



VEBE FOSTER'S DBA WING COPY-BOOKS. 31 

VERE FOSTER'S WATER-COLOUR BLOCKS. 
Specially prepared for Vere Foster's Water-Colour Drawing Books, and for 
Sketching from Nalure. Composed of a number of sheets of best Drawing 
Paper, ready slrainud for tiie Pupil lo begin painting. 

No. I (6jix4M). Threepence. | No. a (9x6H), Sixpence. 



VERE FOSTER'S LARGER SERIES OF DRAWING COPIES. 

ANIMALS— By Habrisdn WeiH. Six Pans of Four Plates each. 
Imperial 4I0. 2/6 each Part. 

LANDSCAPE AND TREES-By J. NeedhAm. Six Parts, Four Plates 
each. Imperial 410. 3/6 each Part. 



^^SM 



THE VERE FOSTER DRAWING PENCILS. 

illy prtpartd fer Vere Foster's Drainiig Bwks. Warranted 
will and rib out readily. 



Price ONE PENNY each. —In Four Degrees— Superior Quality— HB, B, BB, 
and H, adapted for the Vere Foster Penny Diawing Books. The best 
Pencil it is possible to procure -il the price. 

Price TWOPENCE each. -In Five D^rets— Best Quality-HB, for General 

»Work ; B, for Shading, Sc. -, BB. for Deep Shading ; F. for Light 
Sketching and Outlining 1 H. for Sharp Outlining and Mechanical. 
I 



Adapted by the Sacnce &' Art J}eparlmtnl, South Kensington. 

JERE FOSTEK'S DRAWING COPY-BOOKS. 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS tND PAPER TO DRAW ON. 
POPULAR EDITION, Id. SUPERIOR EDITION, 3d. 



TN a country wbere Mechanical, ArcTiitectural, and Decorative Skill is in 
^ Eo much demand, a knowledoe of Drawing is essentia! alike to the 
Artijuin, the Employer, and tbe Connoisseur. The success of Mr. Vere 
Foster's Writing Copy-Books suggested thai a knowledge of Drawing 
might be spread among all classes by n series of Drawing Copy-Dooks by 
the best masters. It is believed that these books have already called forth 
much Intent talent, and tbe advantofie of a development of Taste and 
practical Artistic Knowledge cannot be overrated. 
A— Elembntabv.— First Book for beginners, specially suited lo practise tbe 

measure distances accurately, by on ea^ly undetstood method. 
Simple OsjEirrs.— Mostly in straiaht lines, subjects calculated to interest 

the pupil, and fi% in the mind the Crst principtes of correctly depicting the 

outlines or shape of Common Objects. 



32 VERE FOSTERS DRAWING COPY-BOOKS. 

DRAWING COPY-BOOKS.— Ow/Ziff/A/. 

O— Familiar Objects— Two Books.— No. i, Objects of beauty and utility, 
affording excellent practice in accurate drawing; No. 2, A series of 
Familiar Objects, interesting to youthful artists, nuniliarising the hand to 
the work. 

D— Simple Flowers— Two Books. — No. i begins with the simplest forms of 
Leaves, symmetrically arranged, with Guiding Lines, showing how all 
regular or irregular forms may be accurately drawn. No. a is more 
advanced. 

E, O-— Flowers— Three Books.— Native Flowering Plants, artistically drawn 
and botanically correct. Admirable training for Designers, Vegetable 
Forms being the basis of nearly all Ornamental Art. 

I— Ornament— Four Books. — By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S.. F.S.A., and other 
eminent Artists. A graduated series of examples, from elementary designs 
to the more complex forms of the Classic and Renaissance. 

J— Trees— Three Books. — By J. Needham. i. Oak and Fir; 2, Beech and 
Elm ; 3, Ash and Chestnut. For crayon or pencil drawing, shovring the 
peculiar character and touch necessary to the proper rendering of each. 

K — Landscape— Four Books.— By J. Needham and E. Wimperis. No. i. 
Simple elementary outline ; Nos. 2, 3, 4, suited for teaching the charming 
art of sketching from Nature in pencil or crayon. 

M— Marine— Four Books.— By Callow, Whitaker, &c. A wide range of 
Marine subjects are represented in this series, beginning with the simplest. 
No. 4 contains lessons on drawing Waves, &c., by E. Duncan. 

O — ^Animals— Ten Books. — By Harrison Weir. No. i. Domestic Animals; 
2, Families of Animals ; 3, British Song Birds ; 4, British Wild Animals ; 
5, 6, The Horse ; 7, Dogs ; 8, Cattle ; 9, Australian Animals ; 10, Various. 
An invaluable series of characteristic drawings. 

Q— Human Figure— Four Books.— By T. Scott, and other eminent Artists. 
No. I, Details of the Face ; No. 2, Heads ; No. 3, Rustic Figures ; No. 
4, Outlines from the Antique. 

R — Geometry — ^Three Books. — By J. Mangnall. A thoroughly practical 
and useful manual, showing the application of geometrical principles to 
the uses of nearly every Trade and Profession. 

T — Mechanical — Six Books. — By J. Mangnall. A series of examples, to 
scale and measurement. Specially adapted for young Mechanics or 
Engineers. 

Z— Blank Book. — Plain drawing paper, for making enlarged copies, for 
sketching from Nature, or for working drawings. 
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